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The puppet of a dream 


I’UVI.l.lS II. ItAKTI.KTT (Kdlion : 
The Poems til' (icargi.- Meredith 
Two volumes 


By John Bayley 


It is here, perhaps, we should 
luok For the climactic ulciin.-nt in 
that something wholly insecure in 
Meredith’s make-up, 'die deep in- 
securities, definneus, over-react Ions 


1,253pp. Yale University Press, of nn angry young mini with a 
£57.60 the set. sirnnge fastidiousness which seems 

■’ among other things to Irevo rnbhcd 

. „ . n , , . him of any sense of how to get in 

As Robert Boyers observed recently tooch wlth nn au£ [ iL . nte . Nll ? v , irer 

in rhese columns i SepLcmbci 1 ), ever had less of Hie common touch, 
tlw poetry of. John Ashlierv Is suued Like Dickens, Meredith the tailor’s 

to die nun -in dividu.ilizeil element grandson always insisted nil being n 
in the cultural medium ot today. prince in disguise, whose genius 
£ 111 pleasant mdetermin- had brought him into his native 

Mt ^?i C * ni,6Lin 8 c kingdom, but Dickens's personality 
is being used neither as self- wns | iy comparison wholly open and 
expiesMu,, rraiwtorm experi- confident ; moreover, Dickens mor- 

ence Him a iriumpli of difficult i-ied ;r m.vrhlnu hplnw Irln, -nr 

peSS SffiaSSSSv 1 ? 

ste lijviSSTir r icl v ni 

to lie around rhe place n s pVirt a[ a cce „; '"" 11Se,( ,l " ,ul<l 

the atmosphere, in the same 

• - l.~ a nn 1, {,, „„|r 


, muwjiiita v, an mi: atune 

undemanding sense ns blue jeans No w01ldcr he took refuge in self- 
or pop. Not going anywhere or ^sorption, those ** light less sens of 
doing anything spuciul. selfishness which lie came to harp 

Indeterminacy an odd factor in £ n “ ie great enemies of life and 
tlio poetical, and by rights shouldn’t Sffif- f But t Ws had 

come off at all. But perhaps some- tH ( r ke , 11 refufie m “born and style 
times it docs. However unlike oE ,angua 8 e % om which it was 
Ashbery, Mercdidi as a poet dis- ne \ ei '» ,°r hardly, ever, to emerge, 
plays Ihe same factor, in term* of and ^ which resoluLely refuses to 
his different epoch H nd its stvles n,eet th ? ey ? ,ts autkence or to 
Evasion and indetennlnucy seem iri WJ 5 age ia ll “ normal dialogue of 
him the goal of over-emphasis his art ??i Bnd client - Max Becrbohm's 
natural poetic habit. There is an we "'known story uf the solitary old 
indefinable effectiveness about the n u an . a cou ' d be heard talking ns 
way his rambling poems do their th , a ,, , ( lsltQr approached, talking 
own thing unlike unything else but wh ,. , w “ a there, and coiHiuuing 
resisting the notion of u personality to talk . In th e same style us he went 
There is nothing protean about the away * , d ?, es convey something of the 
process, as there is with Brownina essentially solipsisbic no lure not 
for that suggests the form and pe . iar t0 the Meredith ion cnn- 
pressure of a world and denizens perhaps we are all like 

created dramatically for us and f??* re ^Uy- — but to llie Mcrcdlthiau 
Meredith’s process unmiallv creates ld,on V “ l “ B P«»nt about conscinus- 
no thing, not even a convincing " es ? ‘i 1 Ashhei^s poetic language is 
picture of itself. s its indeterminacy, in Moredirh it is 

It is lypicol of Meredith ,o ri se 1>r "‘ l, ' ci, « ! m “ d ' 

between pWo stools. ■ If we sav his tDe sanie eJtecl - 
novels date lrreinediablv we usiiallv ■ Meredith’s fll^it into solf-nbsorp- 
add that his best verse impresses ' ne,,us - tnn » thut no story he 


iea mm nor lie them. He preferred Y"®* " ,,c “ u w«n. uut no pul 
men of action whose admiration fi own 1,0 t?o i ' e toots in Germany 
•W a «oh as ills in Hie 2u”^ an ^? v,ie ^? el , Sfl i' he cham- 
-mi»t effective wav.' bv;«ndlhrf Wm ; P^S.^4 ' ™ 6 .'Ri$orgjanento and in 


not take much interest in the poetry ?» ut . in D , av * tl Copper field. Little 
ndnui-e a social and radlcuj force . ■ mt U11< *, Great Expectations. It 
and vision behind Hie faded dazzle 18 natura * * 01 ' a Great creutivo teni- 
of the novels. We tuko sides about peram . 8llt , l P dramatize its ex per i- 
Hiflrdy, as between the poet and enct! 111 , , 11S WU Y- but— except on 
■ novelist, but no one suggests thru ? ne llDta r e occasion, mid even then 
:he must be one rather than the 11 a niot l®. loot itself perfectly 
other. Ilurdy wns pot exactly un- mystiucanon and cover-up — 
evasive himself, Imt in his histrionic Meiedlth , could never achlove tlio 
way Meredith was a great deal ■ rc> ? writer s transposed miniclo of 
more so — lie switched from one role C0,n ' l, 6 clean. He took refuge in- 
,tb the other depending on which stead . in generuli/aiinn and 
wns most under fire. Iii s hlo- cxeinpla ; comedy was itself for 
Bnaplier Lionel Stevenson writes a i °f concealment, 

that after Poems and Luries of the Ultimately Meredith wns tnu shy 
J°V of Earth — for which Meredith he “ , l)oat * nev ® r . f lidie achieving 
us usual had to pay the printiuu <he autuonHy of language which 
costs-^came nut in 1883 nnH was' u- d - ave gIven a nu ® se,f to 
received with extremely qualified h 13 Poetry. 

praise,’ > Meredith took the line that His e ®rly years may be as im- 
no critic was prepared to recognize P arta,, J ®s they wore for Dickens. 
■Uis genius as a poet, and from then H 1,u Meredith’s reactions against 
, on tne surest way to, gain his good “ 1S 0|, 'gins and his orphaned state 
p'accs was to declare his poems v '? s , t0 explore the possibilities 
superior to his novels”. But that ?/ becoming a kind of foreigner, 
wqs to his friends: in public he 5? e was deeply influenced by his 
j" 1 ® ®°B® or sophisticated Gernian education, which made him 
®^ B JW r °Ju vena tor of the comic WW'PtA Carlylean than Carlyle, 
.spit it In prose dialogue. . - It it si^iifjcant that the most *’ Ger- 

It was ■ the same in social Hfe, niaa -soundtng ” poem in English 
The intellectuals with whom lie was T 8t P. e i)ir * e in Woods, which is 
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■ S» ^ Wil ^ lB “WS.«m r 'B4 K- J® t ^ sEe F‘ed his allegiance 
« T&V* ae l? fl8 r^ nen aa Masse; P ran ce. He also f * patrmric ”, 
Tuck Herdninn : ahd 'Bonaparte * raai iner so enlightened as to 
■ Mereditthian name if ever SKrfAJSflSL, J“™*; his poem 

ittiore was pue : . Gfandf other Bridge man, a rollicking 

• And we cracked dur. joke improper:.' fe? abo »rt news from the Crimean 
: j .-j 'w to; quote, “ uat « bs ®«ly one among 

I «nd . lpy -Bonaparte Wyse. • "FMating poems of that 

■ Tlie .. atmosphofce 1 of bo is term io in*?- ^*5 cor ^ a l liaison 

revcjry. lifce^ the long tta^ and ■ ^ th f a f e , d 

.die. hemmer-throwina.^aJl sS L®”? units ■ in . their 

: / ofr that, curious unrgaHty^w^^ T Q Bear -, II must 

. attends Meredith’s life as wbnw 1 ? 00,, ? of lls Hnd 

/ = Iwgu^e; the! one SiS 4 e' toM in^S 8 ^ ^ mple P ,ot Ja 
jOtlier;; and not just bSSi hU' f U 5 h , a “ to make it 

c , ^n6cves 1 ' made him in * v^Li 0 ^ in. But Mereditli lias 

1 •E»2^ r s trertchermaii'. He -muS' stSa' ifc d i? ng thI ?. in elrcum- 

. ■.•^ 5 S genfal :: ^ ^. haraiy 

! eStia- hS 1 ^ w f. Pfl®« of five 

• ■fSg'WS by U|; fatfacr-in-latr and d ®scdbes i as Hardy 
r 4 ?' first .^ife. Peacock ahd w*' might have done) a heath scene and 


Ims. But it lukcs the rt -iZ 
time to decide what he in d S- tDn,a 
remains in doulu about- th,, ^ ‘ 
Is no connection between iht heft 
And not only j s «,, c u d,e PJ-f. 
not die point of the 
would surely have seem^f" u U -' 11 
«o any poet/to ones SR ^ 
ted than Meredith, that an jmS - 
me hard and dear imnaA 
quired by such a tableau Thi/f,' 
not subtlety but ili e mo .' t ‘,"1' 11 
miy failure in cominunicaiiul ij 1 ; 
someone telling a story i„ a t 
i. Sa ,v ,ih w ,„c 11L . 

The impression of such foreign, 
ness persists in Mermliih's poeir, 
fn a sense lie followed a sirahi d 
international romanticism vrtiirh 
never caught on in ninetvenh 
century English poetry! X 
strum represented by Bailed 
Festus and Horne’s Orion. dn d 
the Nepenthe of George Dv- 
ley, from whom Merediih br,r. 
rowed— and brilliantly exaggerated 

tr ™ metr ® of Love in the 
Vullev. This Is nn earnest strain d 
poetry, often with n classical theme 
and on insistently high-minded 
moral message. Solon and Th 
Appeasement of Demeter, The Shin- 
toreck of Tdomeneus and The Jkv 
of the Daughter of Hades ace ol 
the genre best represented br 
Wordsworth’s Laodamia and Schii- 
let s poem The Cranes of Ibvkos, 
though thev arc longer, more Inrol- 
ved, much more difficult to read 
Of course, this “ alternative" kind 
of poetry uses such themes no mote 
tlinn main-line Victorian verse- , 
Tennvson’s for instance— but the i 
significant difference is that Tenny- 
son is intimate with his subject ; 
— Oenone, T1 thou us, Ulvsses — in | 
wavs that make them wholly a |W 1 j 
of Iiis poetry's personality. j 

Meredith uses his, as lie uses bit ] 
prose characters, . to express i 
opinions about morals and Hie uni- j 
verse. The exception is P/toeiu i 
with Admatus , In Hie same collec- 
tion [Poems and Luries of th Jon 
of Earth , 1883) with the revised urn 
leiiRt lie net! version of Love in the 
■ Valle if, and composed In the same 
1 kind of troclinlc measure. It is here 
1 that the sheer oddity of Mere . 
d 1th lun exuberance finds its form, 
as be celebrates the pastoral cycle 
during which Phoebus servea 
Ailmctus ns his shepherd. 

Ilnnd-like rushed the vlniage; 

strung the bellied, skins 

Plump, mid at ' the . sealing im 
. Youth's voice rose ; 

Miiideiis clung in circle, on J>td< 
fists their chins; 

Gentle beastjes through mi shed t 
long cold nose. 

Wliy “ hand-like " ?— is it the Mere- 
dithian version of " handily v or die 
old navnl “ huiidsonicly" ? I hf v# 
no idea. But his outlandisnly for- 
cible syllables marry well with me 
long trochaic beat ; the sense « 
zest and abandonment— in complete 
contrast to Mcredithian abstraction 
and evasion — Is adntirabiv. nutnen* 
tic. Only the refrain at the 
each sti^iza seems a serious. 

God I of whom music 
And song and blood are pure) 

The day is never darkened •. 

That had thee here obscure. 

How’s that again? as l^ejjjj: 
Yorker would say; has 
been making literal yemons ofj 8 - 
exercises in Ollendorf s 
Gntmmnr ? Does ‘‘of wtanr 
“as a result of whom ? . 
ably, but couldn’t the P°- rn ff..7 
booh mads a little less . 

" -.A- r.-*- a wav with 


v .Vj., i , »' i ■ t ‘ 




tiooh marts a uttie less tw " . , 
Poets Who get, away W. *g 

• things do so .oecahse, - ' 

• or ionguivge Is both, dwracterWj 

of them — inevitably S0 '^ i * t L e Ini -• 
certifies their special MWlSg’ j 
an idea. Its Inscnpe and.spprpP*^ , 
ness. Meredith’s oddnejh " j 

seeihs to belwg to - 

sense, and the ^ ca 4? na J 1 S lika , I 

most Idiosyncratic poets- - - - . 

Chirping :■ 

Siach U 

SCa ' Ce 

• A spot of umbrage 
taken, even i^rKchwes* 




Jaf S' to”mru ffwle^s h T l & yDutJl “ with a taken, even co*V. 
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nriihulily poems of Swinburne’s, 
'L'/swinlmr'ie was a dougjuv 
' mniilihor and ally, ihe only iiucl- 
;5i champion that Modern Love 
f,r\c had ; vot his manner has u 
'hilitv a trademark’s predictable 
£3 " which makes cverylhiug in 
i! trn*ms belong to him, so to 
L i and him alone. TJw cxlula- 
■inG thing about Meredith at his 
, s that such does not seem to 
E\he case. The last stanza of 
in the Valley is u guntl 

r«fv woodland tree is flush ing like 
M 1 the dogwood. 

Flashing like the whitebeam, 
swaying like Hie reed, 
tl, idling like the dogwood crimson 
r in October ; 

Streaming like the flag-reed South- 
West blown ; 

Flashing as in gusts the sudden- 
lighted whitebeam : 

All seein to know what is for 
heaven alone. 

its head like this the onomatu- 
Mcis may seem crudely obvious, 

,11 wo obviously designed Ho niairv 
up with the countcrpointing of 
uiure’s onrush and the nubile girl. 

Stum she will He like a white-frost 
sunrise. 

Yellow oats and brown wflieat. 

barley pale ns rye, 
tong since your sheaves have 
yielded to the thresher, 

Felt the girdle loosened, seen the 
tresses fly. 

Cut in fact the beautv of it, and the 
exhilaration, is the wild agitation of 
i purposeful but impersonal kind, 
i genuine's nature’s kind that seems 
in have nothing to do with the 
auihor's powers of observation. 
Here [or once Meredith's habitual 
Mure of communication is Iiis 
treaiest oily. To get thoroughly 
inio the incaututlmi of . movement 
be have to know what the reddish 
twigs of autumn dogwood look like, 
have to have identified the quite 
lingular effect— common in the 
southern counties for only about u 
lorlnight in lute spring — of white- 
beam's young leafage occulting in a 
strong breeze. Meredith gives us 
no help but tfe give's us tho inspira- 
tion to find out. By contrast the pre- 
tislon of a Hardy or Tennyson is in- 
marly identifiable, and intended to 
k to. At such moments Meredith 
H*HM not only a marvellous poet 
hi i poet of real and unobtrusive 
originalities; -even when lie is doing 
something in u vogue common tu libs 
contemporaries and successors. 

, Yet it Is typical of him that even 
ui this context the self-conscious 
actor or performer can coexist with 
what seems the nipt singer nlian- 
doned to his own incatiLutioti. 
Indeed (lie raluikm between the 


two. never more evident Hum in « 
iWndcrfi Lore, cun lie u narticuliir u 
source Ilf vitality — Meredith's own n 
puculiur vers in n uf Hie puulry of f. 
•he Diiiuiv, us wiLli Itv rim or Biiude- o 
loir®- But since lie is not in iht-ii fa 
class ns a priutic persunu tile most ti 
revealing usjhjcis cun be trivial, H 
oven comic, aspects of his self- n 
pit-occupied lungiiago. Lore in the fa 
Valiev conceals its mt without anv v 
rhmv off, |»crlinps because oE the 
long gestntjmi period from Hie short . 
early version to the final nueui, 
whose most telling addition is Hie c 
contrasted seasonal landscapes, cul- C 
niiniitiiig in the spring mid autumn [ 
images of the lust siunzn. “ Sharp 1 
a.s u sickle is the edge of shade and * 
shine” is an inspired, and discreet, c 
borrowing from Modern Painters. 1 
But Meredith’s visual sense is apt r 
to get mixed up with the tendency 1 
of his lungunpe to leave the render f 
well behind. The famous " My feet 1 
were nourished on her breasts all ■ 
night ”, from Modern Love, suggests 
— perhaps wrongly— the dandy at i 
work, securing u deliberate shock ( 
effect which — typical of Meredith— i 
seems to come out rather odder < 
than lie intended ; but ivhnt of the < 
casually peculiar line in □ Ita] Ind — j 
“Oh lmppy mv bridesmaids! your 
brea.sis are clean ” — or the refer- 
ence in Daphne, nil early and per- 
haps deliberately “warm" poem, to i 
the nymph's “(win-heaving havens”. 
Visually still odder is the picture 
of Duplmc in iicr flight becoming 
mure and more psyc.hcdelictil1y 
tinted by the forest products. 

Twisting bindweed, honey’s wood- 
bine. 

Cl vii pc to her, while, red and hiur. 

On her rounded form, ripe berries 
Dash mid die in gory dew. 

Personality is coo evasive and inter- 
mittent. in the poems For us to be 
able to gauge either a sense of 
humour or u surrender to sex — that 
devutionul view nf the matter which 
is so much a ourt nf Keats’s poetic 
cimnicrer. When Merediih does in- 
dulge in fun of u sort, as in Melam- 
pus. which relates from LemppJ&re 
the lule .of the hern undersLand<in« 
the language nf birds after the 
snakes had licked his ears, the 
whimsy is winning but prolongs it- 
self Into earnestness. And the occa- 
sional pi) -.-ins are too boisterous tn 
win us ut all. 

Willi great poets influence mid 
accld'.-ur romuiii imponderable cle- 
an- it is ; precltc reasons fur success 
or failure are not assignable. With 
Meredith we might foel that when 
exactly the right mixture occurred 
and Ignited, ns hi the nearly unique 
case of Modern Love , there was a 
real lift-off. The right Ingredients 
were the trail mu tic failure of his 
first marriage, providing a plot 


which cw.u.i h suilcil hi-, iicculiai 
ume cif i-v.isinii mill un->.i.-lfciiiisrimis- 
ni-ss. mul— os in i lie nilier ctisc r>f 

Low in the Vullev— a masiui fully 
original me in- Bui the marringc 
farciik-ii|i was decisive, mmc priithlt- 
live for Mei'ediili ill an F.uini-i’s death 
ivus fur Hardy, ins|>iring iiis one 
poetic master piece which can chal- 
lenge cninpjr isiui with Maud, m 
with Alcri and IVwiilVI. 

It is urguahk- that Love in the 
I'uHcfi has n close icl.iiiiiu with Mod- 
era Love . as mi idyll th u L sn to speak 
reassembled his hniken imago oE 
femininity for Mereditli. The “ lieru- 
Ine” of Loiv in the Valley is clearly 
a very ordinary sort nr girl in a 
comparatively humble wav of life, 
a farmei’s daughter perhaps. Here 
the poet cbii invest in all the 
romnnee of landscape and topo- 
graphy. rather as Retiemr-n did with 
the Siirrcv hills and sports cars of 
Aldershot in Iiis version. 

At any rate, nu mure clever 
women, bluestockings, scions of the 
fashionable literary world. It is 
notable that as ideals and day- 
dreams nf femininity — in the lattcr 
casc femininity that has betrayed 
its iJcnl being— the heroines nf 
Love in the Valley and Modern 
Lore have far uinrc depth und 
power than those deplorable . girls 
of Meredith’s fiction, [lie sylphs of 
the salon und rogues in porccluiii, 
with* wliuin he can engage ut a safe 
level in the arabesques nf comedy 
romance. Meredith's true siisceptiln- 


lilies wen- clearly of the roimimii 
l:iud which require an im ige dwell- 
ing in ihc heights uf I lie holder’s 
imagination, “ made l» In uis® anti 
liless *’. faui made, above all. in 
remain inviolate — ’* s-.veeier unpns- 
sensed". All the inure rem. irk able 
that Modern l.ove not onlv lecnrds 
tile dissolution nf an ideal image, 
hut recognizes ili.il the wine thing 
limy he happening from the other 
side : iliai the girl too may have 
an image uf tender and devoted 
masculinity which the hero is con- 
spicuously failing in live up to. 
Disillusion is mutual, and its ob- 
served rtMilt-s, amid the ive.tr and 
tear nf quotidian ex is I e nee. Imvc 
unlimited power to destroy the joy- 
fully confident imagination nf tlio 
male ego. 

As with sn much else- in the 
world nf Modern Love, the quieter 
and mure desolating facts tend to 
get overlaid by the histrionics of 
the subject, and it is moving when 
they emerge, as in the last stanza ; 

[.overs beneath the singing -iky of 

Mny, 

They wandered mice : clear as die 
dew on flnwcrs: 
But they fed not on the advancing 

hours : 

Their hearts held cravings for tlio 
hurled day. 

Those- cravings For the buried day 
are the villains nf the piece. Mere- 
dith has been impelled beyond the 
touching simplicity of Hardy** 


The sneeze 


The great flint boulders like grounded moons 

Sneezing lightning m thev strike each other, hounding 

Down the fell at nighiiime in their own light 

That shows the .'Upping hill on i he march like drab platoons 

This happened in Mother tettu : lie i vox dressed 
Like the village idiai, in tm old sti’WP hat 
And a jacket too big for him out at the elbows, 

He came on us shambling and leering, but then 
I knew he urns no idiot by i he lightiiing of his sneeze. 

This happened in another way : my rival in lave died, 

I place on the dead chest a platter of snuff piled up 

To signifu he has no need of breath, and 1 think 

That will keep him do ten, und if not, u'e shall be warned. 

This happened in another term : that bubo sneezed, 

“ It has its soul ! ” they cried and begun ciiNing . 

Names over it until it sneezed again : that's the one f 
(What causes sneezing ? Hungry living does.) 


Peter Redgrove 


( am just tlu- same a* v.-i-.-n 
Our days were a joy. ami uur p'jllu 
L Ei rough flotv«H.» 

The vigorous way the poem lijli 
conceals iis real subject is typic- 
ally Merediihiaii, and ilie drnmutir 
interplay that results exactly .suit t 
his evasiveness and iudctcnuiiiacy. 
iiis rhetoric has an unusually filin'- 
tionnl task in obfuscutinu and 
dressing up the teal situuttoii and 
at the sumo time letting it tome 
uut. The pnet is able to be in 
charge of a situation that as hero 
he could not cope with : for the 
rhetoric achieves the unexpected 
and uncharacteristic effect nf con- 
firming that it is the poet himself 
who speaks, and no dramatized 
projection. Of course the puet 
wonts to present himself to us in a 
certain way, but the very fla-sbinesi 
of the attempt makes it fail, makes 
sure he will appear with all rhe 
v nn i ties and gestures, fears and 
vulnerabilities, of a man whose 
can fide ncc In himself and his ideal, 
never as great as lie pretended, hai 
received a staggering blow. 

A .real situation — Meredith's own 
— shows itself here with great 
clarity, more clearly than could be 
the case with a biographical or 
autobiographical account ; just as 
(be dreams of fair wo men in Iiis 
muster poems arc more real than 
the porcelain const ructions of hh 
novels.' Good ait, us usual, geti 
life butter than any amount of 
attempted objectivity could da. 
Undoubtedly Mary Peacock and her 
father did become disillusioned with 
Mereditli (the process has been 
well re co i is true led by Diane John- 
son in her study Lesser Lives ). 
Mary was clever, older, independent 
by training and temperament. And 
money was a question. The Phoebus, 
the boy prodigy, failed to deliver 
on his social and literary promise ; 
together — lie rot ally egotistical, she 
as much so as it was possible fur 
a nice woman then to be — they 
foiled to get on. Colonel de Crave 
says in The Egoist: “Our poor 
couple are staring wide awake. All 
their dreaming’s done. Tliey'va 
emptied their bottle of elixir, or 
broken It ; and she has a thirst 
■ for the use of the tongue, and he 
to yawn with a crony.” 

The made-up drama of the r*ae’“ 
dde3 not conceal this kind of real- 
ity. The candour of Its hero, that 
Etunk, open fellow, is blasted by 
the con v uni ions and conceal menu 
of a genteel married relation. 

My crime Is, that tite puppet of a 

dream. 

J plotted to be worthy nf the world. 
Oh, had I with my darling helped to 
* ounce 

The facts of life, you still had seen 
jj • me go 
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Willi Iuiitii..trii 


Hit liatn*!i 


It.iiliir .uiif with 
fruu.uif me, 
flan crl ilr In'u fill i-sili v 
1 1 iim: ! 

IVili.ips llit* }itnm.v r’liiliTi ill' .ill 
|)if:.L‘iii tln:ni:.i'-lvi*$ in nuiL'Ii Hu 1 
liqlti. Like IViJJi.iiRliby !*.**- 
U'-riiv, Meredith »uw liiniM'lf “in 
llti- j.nv, nf flu* nm-ld", Imi i-van 
ill .if iv«is mnr« Hal (>!'•. lilt 1 m Ills self- 
a. Afc' 1‘111 than the* MNiNe ili.il liis wife 
ll.til miii pit Kinnii tiled uf him— hi? 
imitv, Ji is <Iv-spep«ij, Iii*; wholly 
preoccupied unimijoii— ami wanted 
to be im her own. Km that is the 
Mpirtrc litiit Mi) Iks ilic c'.iiificiul 
di'.inm of the fim-ni, fl.'e thing appre- 
hended in the iihirrtaRu lied which 
t III! wife, in tltu jxiem’s opr-niii" 
Minima, 

cm I fed into her with a sharp 
surprise 

And str, muled mute, like little 
gaping snakes. 
Dreadfully vennnnuis to him. 

Mary li.ul nn wish "fur the sword 
l flat severs .ill ", just set sin* li.id 
iit» p.nrfrukir rr,mii»s for die |>ur- 
it-if if iy. Ml knew she liar! nude .1 
p l is:.iii‘. mid she h.nl pn.li.ibly 
l.i'iiwn it very early on. A remark- 
oVe fmqnreni cailerl /liuiiV. iinpiib- 
Jisliitd or cnficued in Meredith's 
lif.tiine, iimv very well mvis its in- 
fiiwify. n rare coniitindify in his 
minor verse, 10 his own appri-iit-n- 
rinii of this : 

fin that Riear nighf of her success, 


of Mi lediih's deitu-M inner uue.Cie 
•Mid dismay, tin-’ kind iliat used lu 
flicker nut 'iicusimiiilly in ret pit Use 
in the ijncsiiniiN rif .idinirinR wnr* 
siiippiih when lie was a grand old 
man. He I i.id woven u web uf deerp- 
1 inn a bruit his uui triage — Mary was 
ni .id, she was ten years uhlrr, Jtc 
had been tiiikcd imu it, '‘there 
was mi happiness under my roof- 
tree “—•Mid perhaps most of lilt 
filin' lie deceived hitmi'lf mu. If 01 
in ilit.' art uf Mu ilc in Love self- 
deception becomes the Mraiglitest 
and quickest fund to die trntli. That 


And iiinili with lirnlliuj; fiugfis. 
When Meredith revised this fur 
ih.vms uf 1 he r.n;Jt.'h Koadside, 
wlrcli miliuhd Modem /.ore, he 
chiillKeii the fninih line 10 — "And 
ilrc.rs the linmely dishes "—and Hie 
wife rn a niaiikn in .1 ji.iem emit led 
Mm inn, pci Imps a liel.iled compli- 
ment, as It L IIL- n. lljlid ■ lif'BCsied, tn 
hi., ex-f.nher-in-l.iw's novel Maid 
Minimi. Mji y heiself was dead by 
l lien, uf a ki'iliuv ailment comp li- 
en] oil by pregnancies. 

And ihe puem's iliciimi faithfully 
parallel' rite whale business 11 f nver- 


..... p.u uncis rue wnate mi si 11 css nr over- 

11 wider Jiiusr he '* laniesr 1 in order tUling ir , Hie lllle . lsy ilnlc of exceM 

ro tell it is one of rhe ciitlc.il lol- j n ||j|y iranspmod into excess indite- 
Inctes of our time. nation, ns histrionic as it is intensely 

The jiuein's real subject, rhen. Is human. As in a verse play the rhe- 
um infidelity and jealousy, but the Lori oil energy makes a perfect foil 
process nf falling nut nf love in for .sudden quiet stricken lines — " I 
mar ringo, a much mut e difficult und set u glimpse nf hell in this mild 
inr-cresting theme. Suspicion is the guess" ur "Her lust moist hand 

i.il.i.il, ... 


link which holds together rhe real 
situation and the inude-up one : the 
suspicion that you are tin longer 
loved yourself, which yon cnit’t nsk 
.1 bn in, ami ilur you yourself 110 
longer In vo, nbiiiii ivliicli you cun 
engage in ovary suit ol" innneniedl.v 
meJudruinuMc speculation. Id rus- 
rbe cmitiucis fineries of 


clings mortally tn mine ”, Such clear 
moments arc set off hy the obfus- 
cation rthvnys needful in Mereditii 
ns a luimnur, ami mure tlian ever 
needed Jien*. Admirer Sn inhume, 
cniuiuisseiir uf uiiiiur Fli/.ihcilian 
drama, must have l a ken plea, lire in 
the “tragic hints’' which lead us 
mi puzzled leuleilinok.s in ihc last 
act from rule tlnunaiie reversal or 


ive otigfir mu m inquire ". The real 
knowledge involved implied an even 

VW.cn Vl^ : lii iriiit* s lie ”d Is'ri i *' Vitxor ,lissoIu, '°" fni ' fl,e St ‘ Jf - 
A finger's sliibltaiivc press Ah, what a dusty answer geis the 

Nile laid un her pulse, as uile who sntil 


I ioiisc* to rlie _ cautious queries ... 

attenlay admirer-: Meredith used ,.., c e ol 

to say l fiat the linsbund " never perinerciu in aiimber, and su to 1 lie 
accurately knew” whellu.T the wife parting lines, 

Ir.id been nufaiilifiiE, and “ therefnre in tragic hints see hero wlmt ever- 


prohed. 

Yet fiinird no ylmr, nor somuled (he 

dei'ii loid ; 

And sternly at rhe reflex of her 

frown . 

She gazed 11 n rhinking, save that 
11 11 enjoyed ' m 

Whs now the ripe fruit .showering 

down, 

Once roveied. ton lung with held ; 
Sharp with rhe pain of pleasure 

dead. 

TecJinienJIiy a beautifully supple and 
intense little poem f 1 ’ dubitntivc ” 
is masterly, as is the last unrhymed 
syllable) however simple its mes- 
sage. This kind of intensity in ins 
verse Is the Index, one miRht feel, 
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VV Ik -11 lint for coriitimies in this 
mil’ life ! — 

The impart nf that is all the greater 
fur the way in ivliicli two kinds uf 
immediacy have hue 11 curried for- 
ward i 11 1 1 1 gene ru li ,umiin. In the plot 
of the poem M cer minty ’’ is whether 
or not “it” hud happened; in the 
more complex subject., whether nr 
not one cun always roll what one’s 
own feelings arc for some 0110 elw, 
and vice versa. 

Mniforn Love lias to remove the 
baby. Little Arthur ", whom Mere- 
dith was u» reuiove from his mother 
in righteous wrath after her affair 
with Henry Wallis became a known 
thing, was probably — amiable child 
ns he seems tn have been — the chief 
cause nf estrangement between the 
couple. George wanted the atten- 
tion Mary gave hint : site whs mater- 
nal with babies but not with hus- 
bands. .Dickens would have 
understood stick a thing but For a 
Viclnrinn poet it would be 
anathema, certainly in such u poker- 
faced pm-tic drunui us Modern Love. 
For tlinuBh the looming spectre uf 
Its real subject shocked and repalled 
the public Meredith Imped for, he 
had made the poem’s story ns prim 
and edifying as that public could 
possibly hav.e wished. Guilty wife 
seeks husband's forgiveness, and 
commits suicide in pious hope that 
ha will be free, to join a more de- 
serving ladv iii whom he has shown 
interest. For in spite of his own 
Inter remarks, and the poem's skil- 
uii use .of the uncertainty concept, 
the poet, of course, has it both 
ways-. Stanza XV nmkes it clear 
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more 

Moves dark n s ynumlt-r midnight 
nceun’s force, 

Thiimlcring like lumping hosts of 
warrior horse 

To throw Hint thin faint line upon 
rhe shore! 

A marvellous figure in which tn 
lake leave of iheLoric necessarily 
overdone 1 The emotions of love anil 
hate arc sirnng, but they filially 
leave us, as we would say, a'll 
washed up. Meredith was probably 
remembering Byron’s 

after-silence nn the shore 
When mil is Inst, except a little life. 
And Hie Li'agic hints are less a 
maner of tragic craft than for a 
mare compelling reason : the 

“ true ” story cannot be told but 
must be cancelled by a melodrama- 
tic version. Once again, the human 
need produces artistic truth. The 
real couple had drifted into separa- 
tion because they didn’t get on, 
speeding more and more time apart 
from each other ; and in that sit- 
uation what more natural than that 
Mary should have taken the amiqble 
young Wallis as a part-time Ibver, 
nut of loneliness mid a natural sense 
off independence ? Uu-r George 
couldn’t face this, and certainly not 
us u dynamic fur poetry. What 
could be Rot in, und wus, is the 
horror of silence — vhe will not 
speuk, 1 will not ask — masked by 
considerate conditioned intimacy. 

... we 

Luainoured of an acting naught 
_ , can tire, 

Each other, like true hypocrites, 
admire .... 

Otherwise the stages of a melo- 
drama must be concocted (the poem 
was first referred to by Meredith 
ns "A Love-Match”, which has the 
Jacobean Hag, and then ai “ A 


thotb e has In t er c e ptedher gorr &■ ^ then a, ’‘A 

spondeucc. ' He wakes her— C Tragedy of Modern Love”). Mere- 
Her waking Infant-star* , ^ as . wcl1 a ^ are that Othello 

Grows woman * thV fc,; SJSSST ^ 00 me0,,S . ° £ 
hands beat 1 __ ' 

and shows her a love-letter she one*. s ? t} ?, e bas ,' s , of his conimuni- 

sent him, and another adds- eied to ' ’ by r tl 1 Bic hinis " wirh us - 

her new Inver. " The ^ words .2 a re u ^ from easy to follow, 

lit*.. .u_ ■ words are diougji the sequence begins to ap- 

vuar 4ei iiAMrn H A « i ■ « ‘ 


very Ilka : the name is new.” 

The dotible-tnke is verv tvnical 

Wnc^w et,, Th* and em ,°^ 0 ' lalI y :on- 
nal. 11 ?'! i poems outspoken- 
and tb » re . eks of suppressions, 
S seems exactly to 


pear In verse 21. A air! with golde'n 
head and wit In ft”, as well as 
Chat rare gift/To beauty. Common 
Sense , ha 3 appeared in the be- 
trayed. hero’s life. “Madam”, his 
wife, however guilty, takes this 


suit it< niimoTl C ®*a«Ly to nowever guilty, takes mis 

ini 5 v eeUng ‘ brac - amls * 135). After same agonizing 

thrnnfh ^ dishonesty blowing on the hero’s part he and the ladv 

Jnn ,nM.. / S on ? «y- Does become lovers (39 l and on wJSS 

and oim VnnudSL ° n hl u dsieht heie ! latiai1 wil * her h e J see s his wife and 

^olvaa in^™hS„,f P ^' 6 S? "•*” ■” ll ^ d ^ ^"ip Hew love 1 ' 

Jamqs : and.: Alqdet-n iLove anticT- by the throat. 

■ accidentally. P® °V d bi * vrife 'determine to make 

Meredith s style , has Inndvertentlv ^ U P» but the Impulse cannot be • 

compS “ genuine M ' (** this * truth ilfittte 
.^! , ^ cb - a P eu «rating .IcnoWn to Niman shades,/ How rare 
social . noyol deliberately ^ at^ , own Instinct J tis to 

* .Mnrn t4ian AH.1 J.__ - - ... ..-Sw IT ft* a im- Ui.! ’ IL-_ ■ 


i m . * ; 


jW’i Htertww hVe K her * If “ «£eS* 

*' w ™ |H .ed from him; Overdoing the tf ^ t i 0 P et,s ta the next .stanza 

how clever rfib wds, ha tv pretty hovi tbe y J, nve made love- 

competent.,* ■ “ • y,no v pwposefiiJly.Hna without pasK 

She pan be as ’wise: as we. .Wh-iV'wv v„°F n,n -8 ! restore/ 1 ' 

I - And wiser. when- ’she wlsliet j. .. ' ^ ' The - 

J . Qhe . can kn Ir with cunning wit V. one sSattVjc .ftSSF 1 ? W# * 
_ Aqd. her husBimd’s. dishes. - . *•' ^ and '**B J 1 ® J* 8 , ,■» 

She : 


leave. . . . ”) After h rhnughi fur 
Ills !ii:«t Lady lie tevLs his wife 
iim! finds lier. “ mui nlunu ", in an 
■ilii Iijiiiii nf ilieirs. At lust they 
are idilc in speal. fieely. 

Luve iliai li;i(| rnlihed us uf iniinui-- 
i.ii tilings. 

This little iiliiinviil mercifully gave, 
and when she hours .ilium die nther 
woman i he wife offers in relcn.se 
hint lu her. Ai iliat tiimncmi, with 
two stanzas to go, ihe first-person 
n ur rat ive ends, ami die wife's senti- 
ments are described impersonally 
but oracularly, lu die night she 
lets him know she lias taken poison. 

Meredith wrote die pucm at great 
speed when lie was lodging Ul Ros- 
setti’s house (he uhjccLed to his 
1 an (Hurd’s habit of citrine .several 
eggs and salt Imcnii for nreakfasi, 
but lie showed the poem lo Rossetti, 
wild thought it his best). In January 
1862 he sent it tn Maxso. observing 
that rhiiteen more “ sinmeis ’’ ivere 
needed lo complete ii. One won- 
ders will: tile r lie Imd any idea than 
how it was in be completed, and 
the final sequence may bring us, 
us it were, most closely in much 
with the disingenumisness which 
could lie his tnnsi effective muse. 
The wife’s suicide was essentia! to 
him, but even mure so perhaps whs 
die clai m — however dark I v .sug- 
gested— that she still loved the 
hero, *’ her exultation and her 
scourge”. No need lo put nn 
rocora whether he still loved her. 
Nor is there any unequivocal praise 
for her genemsiiy m being pre- 
pared tn 11 release ” him though he 
could not do rhe .same for her. 
His hern’s act nf retaliation in tak- 
ing a mistress was ulsn, one feels, 
needful tn Meredith, who almost 
certainly had not dune anything nf 
the kind himself. 

It is, of course, easy tn sound 
knowing ahum (he relation of 
author to hern and pucm, and 
patronizing about Victorian conven- 
tions and reactions, but the real 
fact is that ihe poem is as much 
alive today ns then : disturbing, 
sohitionless, its form revealing the 
writer’s selfhood and compelling 
him — the reader with him — to con- 
front his own inner being and im- 
pulses whether he wants to nr not. 
No doubt the poem’s Apollonian 
energy and dash were summoned 
up, to pul un end to such a confron- 
tation ; actually they perpetuate it. 
But Meredith might have used the 
words of Rupert Brooke's facetious 
poem — ” It’s nut going to happen 
again, old girl, it’s not going ro 
happen again." lie lakes refuge in 
the Soul and in Mcredithiun, that 
quaint indeterminate idiom which, 
like Ashberyeso, reassured ruuders 
hy being obviously clever and obvi- 
ously poetry — no more was re- 
quired. Having accidentally made 
himself, and thus become a remark- 
able poet, Meredith did a much 
more modern thing : lie escaped Into 
a pseudonymous idiom which sounds 
like something hut is in fact practi- 
cally nothing. 

Modern Love was rhe ego’s 
response to what must have seemed 
an overwhelming challenge. It did 
not respond again ; indeed, it may 
have decided, in a manner perhaps 
worthy of admiration hut disastrous 
for art, that it ought nor to do so. 
That at anv rate Ls rhe message nf 
The Woods of Wester main, an 
apparently energetic bur really very 
Ibnp poem which says, with Carlyle, 
that the Self- must be overcome. In 
the poem at least it is so— all too 
fff^tlvely. The woods were near 
Micklehem, the home, of Meredith’s 
second wife, Marie Viilliamy, who 
died of cancer in 1885. It is very 
touching that the two poems he 
wrote near the lime of her death, 
The Thrush’ in February and A 
Faith on Trial , have a kind of 
humble self-effacement ahnur them 
(compare Coventry Patmore, and 
Mor««fe rd ? 5 i , Touching even that 
' W friend ^at the 
trend i des,g 7 ed t° depict thu 

Olth had capitalized on it he might 
bm remade his grief as he remade 
he het , r j* yal in Modern 
beew’ edifying!’ C °" ld sc “ ml * 

b^r SftSP °fporth 11888) is hi* 

HLPte 1 * fo r, tbe pooois and 

a fl s j tba i 80 Wltb Modern Love 
are distinctly Inferior. My favourite 

8X!3i-hL :lt J l 1 " 0u I er , and Inner V, 

which has a hint of the old rhyth- 
SfejiSBfc to chastened hut 
moS W H ! 0 / m ' However trite, the 
moraJs and messages in Htu-dv's 

hjs own ’ but in 
radfiuulia JSp' 18 not toe case— 

want them to be. 

rlrMitlLn-a^v Wywfi 1° compare the 

^ “ Change in 
IJecarf eace Wjih;'pno nf lived Vs 

— - 


Mo window a |., tl . 
he says, reniemliering h.iw'i 

used to call him Km T hh «il. 
But after A Ret$ n m l,e . 
d.Ih s pnetry «<.. 

m the condition of his 
in llie Comic Spirit" \£?.l 
subject ns the csshv S S' ‘ ,im ' 
muke.s one wonder, h d s“"t d , ’ ^ 
°"U scn.se U f humour " ri, ! MU,,lh 
requires s»me Mud '„f 
ns tone is always tlui 
logue. Wliat abnm “qi ,. "f . m ®> 
nf the Nude", with t 
of treacherously promSe 8 !ne 

plicity— “ A satyr spie? a r« u 
in her bath"— surely ih«n. S?** 1 ?* 
a twinkle in the pSetN 
no, we are .soon lost in 
pseudo-forceful specnlafinT 
distinctions as we are when 
embark on "The Empty P ur " e - l 
S r er M; 0 c 0ur V- Htur p todisul Sob" 

oi The Sage Enamoured and ihi 
Honest Lady” or Ode-; in df n 

uiuniT*. ,W S ° ni ° f F, «* 

Th t ough marching scores of wuitu, 
,, . , racked she ] HV 

Beneath a hnur-frosi’s brilliant 

Whereon rhe jewelled flics" '‘i, 

Her breasts disport ed in aglKutins 
spray. 

The trouble is we cun nut fed 
tamllmr and affectionate nidi 
Meredith’s verbal ecicniikiijt. 
compared with Hardy’s. They sin- 
us no chance tn join in, even" lvhm 
I hey pass all bounds of oddness, 
in ‘‘The Empty Purse": 

He cancelled the ravaging Plague 
With the mil nf his fur off the cliff 
Do tlinu with thy lean ns the 
weapon of ink, 

Though they call thee nn angler 
wliu fishes the vague 
And catches the not too 
pink. , . . 

Hardly surprising we should think 
of tlie poet us an angler who fishes 
rho vague and catches the ant ion 
pink, while the prodigal is lulling 
Ills fat off rhe cliff. “ Thou hast « 
disgust of the scrmmi in rhjme.-' 
It is not attractive in being ion 
chaste ” — so Meredith warns us at 
the poem’s opening. He intended j 
facetious coating to the pill no 
doubt, but whut he produced it 
more like “ The Pnbbie who had No 
Toes’*. Somothing in the intention 
und idea nf these poems remains 
im penetrable. And that again i< 
central to their odd author. He hr. 
becotnu like a chameleon, ruroins 
the most startling colours in order 
tn remain invisible. 

Recurrent to the problem of hit 
virtues ns a poet is the relation 
between this i in persons! . false- 

K eculinr diction and the sadden out- 
ursts Into vigorous individuality. 
Even as late us 1890 these con sur- 
prise us, ns in the .superb piece of 
jut rely descriptive verse called 
*' Night of Frost in May", 

Tu this shrill hush of quietude 
The enr conceived a severing 
cry. . - • 

which Meredith salvaged front a 
longer piece In two parts called 
“The Poet’s Night". 

Chameleonic evasive diction nwy 
have resulted from the fact that 
Meredith, like Hardy, was intensely- 
sensitive to criticism- The Spec- 
tator’s violent attack on Modem 
Love in 1862 took particular excep- 
tion to the splendid couplet 
When the renewed for ever of * 

km 

Sounds thro’ the listless JjurHcnne 
of hair I ■ 

and when the poem was r . e R* n /-t?- 
the second line became “ Wbff« . 
within the shower of loosened. MJ* ■■ 
— « good- example of genuine jw^.y 
dith depersonalized Into bj** 0 ) 
mechanical energy. - , . 

For information of this s ® rt Jj J?; 
well worth having a scholarly a"" . 
tated edition of the , poem*. 
Professor Bartlett died when J* 
work was at the galley 
but Meredith addicts will fWJ. 

In her dd)t j though it is * P 11 ^ aet 
students and beginners op a0t f * 
os much help as they ought- . • 
the introductions to' poems “J. 
explanatory uotes. Perbc fV f U i 1 
dith’s poems hardJy warrant to T ^ 

editorial. treatment which is suen ^ . 

admirable feature of Chnsi : 0 
Ricks’s Tennyson. Professor 

has provided the l *55 , *kjfS*hl7; 
and uer references are onen * y 
apposite, . but clarifying «« n 'J f t Is : 
is unnecessarily sparse, ‘ 

true that the reader, ha^tt.oa^. 

to puzzle out most Hnn*! Lihensi## 
dith for himself : any.wn^f^ g 
attempt at gloss, « J 
would result to - an j»PP a -A lyy, 
longer than : the poems th j3J5m #' 
.ITardy wj-ote.a :*! ,0 1 v * hfchw 58 l^ 
Meredith’s death, in whic . ' - 

“His words wing o«i .•* "JJL ve ry: 
will “ ‘ Som^ (h> : o^hprs ajipcai . . .. 

dead indeed. . 
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.-.l Gascoyne's Journal 19.17-1939, 
i‘Z when lie was twenty, covers 
wilt'll lie was for must 
| .I« lime in Paris, though snme- 
(ravelling elsewhere on the 
iriiincnt ami sometimes, most un- 
'V.iuilv retuming to his parents 
Twickenham. The young 
' |,a.l already published u novel, 
is, and .4 lihort Survey of Sur- 
S, a delightful book convey- 
", almost for the first time in 
liilh-h. the fascination of this 
Eirement. Despite his early fame, 
Cixoyne was quite unable to sup- 
In himself by his writing. As this 
•sjrnal shows, in Paris he often did 
lx know where the next meal wax 
( frail! nor whcrJier he would 
it able to pay the rent, i lie im- 
n-Terisheci young poet is oF course 
1 stereotype. What seems exccp- 
msI in Guscoyne is the depth ul 
ihc depressions into which lie some* 
mes fell. The mood in the 
journal is often of nn oppressive 
khousucss which niudc difficulties 
frfhim in his relations with other 

r ile. At the same time he can 
gav and entertaining, and so 
fanny in his descriptions oF meet- 
mp wlih people that one feels a 
aline pOL-t or novelist is somewhere 
tuned in him. 

In many ways this honk fits into a 
caegorv of twentieth-century jour- 
nh which includes those by Kalh- 
crine Mansfiokl, Virginia Woolf, 
tveljn Waugh, Lawrence Durrell, 
Amis Nin, Henry Miller und others. 
Ite journal in our time is u liter- 
ary Retire, almost a variety of auto- 
biographical fiction. The author is 
rare that he is writing & long 


head. Ueynml my ref Ice linn is 
i lie reflected cafe, iii hy n sun 
of diffused pink mid gieun 
glow. . . , 

Yet despite its fitting sn very 
ugrccuhlv into tile cmiveiuinns uf 
the privute urn f ess ion which a 
public will he heir to. Guscny lie’s 
journal seems different from the 
others. Wlmt makes it so is thu 
quality nf the writer’s preoccupation 
with himself. The underlying theme 
nf the book is the struggle going un 
in Ills mind between two kinds uf 
svlf-iu volveiiieiu. Lite selfish and 
the heroic. The selfish, of which he 
him.self is peneLrntiugly critical, is 
pure self-absorption, wind he oils 
“ being sunk in my own depths, in- 
escapably locked up in my own 
egoism ’’, “ my miserable small 

misery ". He cunirncis this self- 
indulgence with the miser v nf the 
world uutside him: 

All day Imig und every day, the 
real world agonizes in its ton 
denial suffering - • . and I in 
my stifling clnseLed linle world, 
imagine the end of lliiucs Ims 
come siniplv because I iiuppen 
lu he striindeil without mmiuy 
for a week. 

Bur the real suffering of 19.17 is 
happening — lie i-eniiiids himself — in 
Shmiphuii which is being devastated, 
mid “ auinng the Spanish ruins". 


The heroic aspect nf his self- 
involveilicnt arises from his deep 
conviction ilnit lie can only get 
away from selfish self-regard by 
experiencing, and realizing tluuugli 
lunguugc, ihe objective historic 
world as his own und most intense 
subjective experience. There is a 
subjective self und there is un 
objective inn-self : but the not-selt And mav no more conceive 
can cuily he realized if it is exneri- t hv Tlii-niiu. . . . 
enced, nut js .something which is )j ec ause the depths 
happening "out there , but within Are clear with only death's 
the articulate mid eloquent poem Klarsli-li^ht. because the 
self. Already cm the second page 


a violin." In ,i pi ii j ii I iv 

on l.aiKre.iniuiii, l.J.iM*uyn«' 

“tile necessity fni llu* puei Iml.is lu 
creme >i su|ier-iiiliiiiiiilisl faitii i-.>- 
nihilu". Hl i-citudlL-s the ide,i iliai 
l he pr.iciicL* ul m.igic (in pueu y ) 
involves " d. initial mil " (Iliildei liu 
goes mud. Ki nil Mild uhiiinloiis writ* 
ingi i u tile poet's destiny is to ri-l-c 
madness, despair mid death for ;lic 
sake of the |>ussil)ilUy uf redeem ilig 
existence by means nf the secret 
power uf ihe ivnnl. 

This view ul pueliy is eeriainlv 
liule sliaieil in l-.iiglainl, and nut- lias 
in go back tu Blake for an exampk- 
of it. This may explain the peculiai- 
pnsitiun uf Gascoyne here , liis 
nnciry seems elusive without ex.ictiy 
ncing obscure. It is lu lie Imped 
rliiii the publication of this jourii.il 
will encourage readers to study the 
poetry again, particularly the mat- 
ve Hons Puems 1937-1942 published 
in l ( J4.t hy I’netrv Loiidnil, which 
has illustrations bv Graham Suther- 
land exactly suited in the upucalyp- 
lic mood of the poems. Like Edirii 
Sitwell in poems such ns " Still Falls 
the Ruin ", Gascoyne cm ploys i lie 
Christian t lie me cif the Miserere in 
express and transform the agony ol 
war. Here is the tie I'rofumlis ; 

Out of these depths : 

Where footsteps wander in the 
marsh of death and an 
huensc infernal glare is on out- 
faces lying down : 

Out of these depths, what shame- 
faced cry 

Half-choked in the dry throat, ns 
though a stone 

Were nur confounded tongue, can 

ever rise : 

Because the mind has been struck 

blind 




rock of 
gi ieT 

to 



muni, tn it lusting deliverance from produce music and images, tiint to find language for such poetry 
rite trivial mid the unmeaning: become -part nf tile larger religious they would have to submlL through 


frmn the quicksands. 
G-.isenvnu does linl write 


much 


ktttrto himself which wtl eventu- of'his journal hu «t> down the gual [s 
J be posted which is. ultimately, that of uhjiicti- . ckar,J t,,,, CMlt " U ^ “f, . 

”"fc V r) - h " 1 «'f = 

Ih MWal levels, u,,sen,„e's jum- C«lu™i« a l»lhevin B ...eelliev A„cl aid our 

sal U B clastic example ul this 
IK. me- The ytiiing aiillior is enu- 
icious not only uf Lawrence Hurrcll 
nil Hemy Miller, hut also of pre- 
decessors such us the liuudeiaire 
ol Mon coeur mis t) mi and— if only 
by report-of Rilke’s Malic Leu- 
nds Brin J?c. He describes mealing 
nar most non-stop nf self-unveilerx 

Anais Nin 

°ny about 
I not here 
torrell i 

tbwst Bushing admiration tor Dun 
[«us acliievemenis in journal wi ll- 

mg: 

Jhe first part of [The Black .... 

Btwfcl particularly made me fee! pletelv in l erf used. With these puets 

•he writing of journals to bo such the effect of tins is to make tneir 

» miserable hole-in-the-comer sort art a ritualistic act whereby they 
®F Same that I hardly dared to return in the imagination to the 
°Pen this cahier again. .. . lean original experience. For Gascoyne 
that you are engaged on n this experience ca-nie. perhaps later, 

»rt pf adventure of experience in early adolescence, and was one 
10 which documents of this kind in which, through empathy, he 

particularly relevant. • experienced the suffering of others upward DLlBIiKN s 

contains many of the as liis own.- Sorry, Dad 

sreuients of Durrell, Nin, Miller Gascoyne is critical of Hie Ham : 5 h Hamilton. £5.50. 

S :®- u ni«r e arc sharply El ^ sh y poets of the 1930s Ziypp.Hami sn t.aim m _ 

SL P °^ raits of famous people bc ® Hllltli he feeIs that they stand 


li.nc del i ui io I*.’ Hoen ’’ " to 

ho ono of iliosu who m l* tn 
mi 1 1 outlie tlu- iruu u n d ci lying 
wonts taking place duriiiR this 
cuiiUuy: uwjiu of being pciliups 
the on I v hiiimin hoi HR then*, in 
the middle of l.oiultm, with any 
idea ii' whul i*. ro:div happL-nlTik 
m c Iii-- lime upon this pkmui. 

From a psych uamilylira] point uf 
view this may hi: taken iih syuipLO- 
inatic uf iv luu Gj '(C oyne ,i few pages 
lillL-r calls his “i lllT L'il sing doili- 
tiuss Bui from i ho point, of view 
of liivrriiure— nr more .simply, friiiit 
tho poiiiL of view ul' c!il* ruador uf 
poetry— wit. tl is nciirntic to the 
psychoanalyst may he .sauitv in con- 
veying in ■the leader h lurrifyiiiR 
external situation in which the indi- 
vidual fools himself imprisoned in 
his isolated, iiicnmmiiiik-;ihlu aware- 
ness • of the last judgment. In the 
lino 1 9 .Ills, a good many people 
felt, themselves isolated in hearing u 
lun ilen nf knowledge of .stirrmiuriing 
misery. The Ini r den wus ulsn ill 
.smite way a respniisihilitv fm- the 
separate consciousness nf each. 
Tltis -awareness goes hack perli:"i.s 
to t lie Western From in the 
First World War. There is u 
curious passage in Paul Fussell’s 
The Great M'tir in Modern Mcmom 
which describes someone very dif- 
fered t from Gascoyne— - Lloyd 

George — having the same awareness 
nf ii horrrii- known nniv to him 
which, if cninrihitiiciitud, would 
reverse the course uf history. 

Fussell writes rliat Lloyd George, 
speaking of conditions on tlie Wes- 
tern Frunt in 1916, remarked: 

‘■The thing is horrihlc and 
beyond human nature to heui, 
anil 1 feel 1 can't go on any 
longer with the bloody business." 
He was convinced that if the wnr 
could once he described in accu- 
rute language, people would insist 
tliHt it be snipped. “ But of course 
they don’t and can’t know. The 
correspondent*; don’t write and 
tile cenMir.-vhip wouldn't pats t lu- 
ll- util." 

This throws some light on tlie 


iBUJ. 


lii.sim-.v of mankind. Gascoyne’s the' imagination to the most terrible 
Immudiutc reactions to these events, an d destructive experiences. The 



poet), wlm seems to huvo had un 
original vision whan lie was very 
young in which the seif and the 
uoi-seif mature) seemed com 


j Relatively speaking 


By Douglas Sealy 



puna Banish arS Vhu ■ Wnal of English poetry to rationalism ", p u | ic cuts them off- from thetr pumorpua 
“S FlSSlfi fcr i ami Observe! : “The tradition of p iroM! . His rcadlng of D. H. Law- fS bor ng 

v *0r dltJ*.»-j “ ninrlom Enulish poetry is something ; ence . his listening to classical is perbai: 


Blishcti’s account is instructive and 
entertaining, ex wis his bp ok about 
the agonies of being a yCMHifi 
teacher in a secondary modern 
school, Roaring Hops, if cannot bo 
said that ho Tins found anything 
new or profound to say. 

He falls into a trap tlt-jt atttoblo- 
graphers sometimes do not take 
enough pains to avoid: that of 
believing that what, was of import- 
will be of Interest to 
chapter that begins, 
secure objects in my 
were -Tate qnd Lyle 
Jiad a clipboard falf of 

i.c.-t'a — - . . — ~— sizes”; does not 

people whose love of literature and encourage me to read further. And 
music cuts them off from their numerous quirky relatives can be 

boring as on fc’a own. Mr Blishen 
his listening to classical is perhaps too trurltfui; bis' book 

material fnr n novel 
and I'r lie had 
material so th’>t li 

.in he mighc hove 

narrowminded - made something Dickensian out of 


& °f ‘ Uex Wiirner ctr 1 1 Davi values I believe in are Eui-opean Other’s bluff and narrowminded ■ made something Djckensian. out of 
ffhand myself who were amona v“ ties and not English ones” authoritarianism, all theso turned it, for ha. has qihre a sense of 

to. Enalish. va,,lt : him in his parents’ eves, Into, an humour. As. it ix, tho book tends in 

baamifiti .WteBe/o? nrSse Europe for him meant Fat* and, ^comprehensible, obstinate and break up Into a series of sketchea 

^ evoklnK s £™cs P«baps, Sr«iiL Pari^ovid^him 5 a)most l ^n^ter figure, and Sorry, of chUdUd and ado edcence, with 

^ePioncJt with a more pyrnpathatic ^ckpuimd : md is a belated attempt to «yii yia- tlie^eciirriag Jeitmoriv pf Jim un* 


An Open Book 


easy relationship with hR Either. 
Perns-ps it was like that: one can 
readily . behove 1 in the discon 
tented and - disgruntled . father, the 
weak and ineffectual mother,- (he 

and the 
escape 
have 
and .a 






uyWL.Wini 

tee ' m I? 8 Wlrror, In which 
■ShbPWL ^tocted, with m 
suju blue shirt an 

at tiic batk of my wood ivhtch discover iiseir t° J 
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15.95 
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Od@ii von 
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The Age 
of the Fish 

’brilliant und unftiri>i‘UtihU 

nnuul" 
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£8.00 


The Sea Poems 


£3.Q0 


Margaret. 

Countess of Jersey! 


£5.90 


Pend®pe 
Lively 

Nothing Missing 
but the Samovar 

And other stories 
Kunnnr up for Uht yciu’fi 
Booker Pi izo for 
The Hoad to Lichfiflii 
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The Fifties 

£7.60 


Vansittart 

.Study of a Diplomat 
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Heir, to Kiu'agin 


victor Suthrcn 

The Black 
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Growing for the 
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A world of victims 


By George P. Elliott 


DAVID COOPER : 

Tbc Language of Madness 
182pp. Allen Lane. £4.95. 


Despite ihe title and the rational 

i iromises an the lackey tli-is book 
e only incidentally about the Ian* 
guage of madness. David Cooper 
does not first explain carefully, 
cautiously, with many and various 
examples, how to translate the lan- 
guage of mad people so that you 
can understand vrisai this ono or 
that one really means, docs not then 
extrapolate, with the tcntatlvcness 
suitable to such an enterprise, a 
general message which madness 
Itself may be trying to get across; 
instead, he announces that he knows 
ho iv to decode the word and body 
language of the mad and then he 
tells you the profound truths hidden 
there. If you have read some of His 
and/or R. D. Lei rig's earlier books, 
you will not be surprised to learn 
that in lu's opinion those who are 
commonly labelled mentally III have 
been wretchedly trapped and im- 
prisoned by social institutions, 
especially by the bourgeois family 
and capitalist psychiatry, and that 
the mad sec and yearn for what the 
snue have precariously achieved, 
orgasmic sexuality, liberation from 
institutional oppression, full huma- 
nity. The sane are the fortunate 
few whose “ madness " is holy and 
redemptive rather than demonic and 
damning. Hie mad and the sane are 
the only human beings worth seri- 
ous consideration ; opposed to them 
are the normal, that is, nearly every- 
body. . , . Copper is not asking you 
to follow an argument ; he demands 
that you submit to lids vision, take 
it or leavo it. In a word, this book 
only appears to be a discourse. It 
is a polemic. 


r.ipilalisin and the family. Chapter 
11, "flignsmic Politics”, opens with 
two epigraphs. The first Is from a 
man Cun per identifies as ci theo- 
retician for Mussolini fihcrctorc 
miy upinimi lie Iinlrfs is bud): “In 
uur opinion the family is and must 
remain the muiher cell of fascist 
society.'' Ihe second is from Mao 
Tse-tuuu (therefore tiny opinion he 
holds is good) : “ The family which 
emerged in the final phase of primi- 
tive communism will in future he 
abolished. It had a beginning and 
will find its end." However, Cooper 
observes that not even under true 
socialism will joyful madness be 


uothreatened by institutional repres- 
siveness, as the example of the 


His polemical massage is note- 
worthy In one. respect: he pushes 
.It to the limit. There is little or no 
,use offering therapy, to those who 
dte crippled by tlielr madness since, 
■OveniiE .recover. some ttuwteey 
j. of themafclv dS;;- tiitSv- tk«t havh' rib- 
wliete to _ go but back into the 
society which crippled them in the 
f «*t place: “Hie mythical but 

effective Freudian civilization that 
needs* repression, like thanatos 
and tile second law ot thermo- 
dynamics." (If you tltluk that clause 
is troublesome,. Just wait for some 
,5.1™® .“M*!* .1 am going to quote.) 

. Thomas Sznsz, most recently In The 
Mglh of Psychotherapy , develops 
the rational argument that the insti- 
tution of psychiatry should be re- 
formed by forbidding all compul- 
sion, whether overt or devious, and 
y' recognizing that « psycho- 
therapy’ Is really n kind of veil, 
glous counselling, pot n kind of 
medical treatment as it now falsely 
c - *!? {?, ** e ' Cooper, however, 
woqld obliterate psyclilatvy. entirely 
by altering society: rcvoltttlort as 
therapy. in a transformed society 
there can be no 1 better * or non- 


repreastve psychiatry, Only no psy.' 
chlatty. Tli e only ‘abuse* of 


— V f ■ ‘ .. “‘"j or 

psychiatry to be abolished is its 
tut i " ... 


ft A ? a .. pr ^ ary u a |. ,l V o£ fl »« revolu- 
tion is to abpliah and replace 


as ve ness, as me example or tue 
. Soviet union teaches. Wonderful as 
our Soviet comrades ere, superior 
in oil ways to the capita lis t-imperial- 
Ist-fascisT oppressors, even so they 
too have erred in this respect and 
their error must be opposed. Any 
such protest, however, must only 
come from those “ who realize that 
this psychiatric violence against 
political diss Id-cnce is practised 
throughout the capitalist world 
against hundreds of thousands of 
people — not 90 or 900 people as 
in the USSR." No, the revolution 
will never be completed ; it must 
be thought of as a pernianeut 
condition of mankind. Even Hftcr 
socialism has taken over the world, 

I gather, h must sadly be antici- 
pated that _ some backsliders will 
want to raise their own children. 

So far as I can make our. 
Cooper's political thought is 
anarchism of the sort which has 
been around for over n century, up- 
dated, to a be sure, bin conventional 
m its basic doctrine. SncieLy is so 
hopelessly oppressive that reform 
cannot better it j we must -destroy 
it as it now is and then remain 
eternally vigilant to destroy every 
new sign of Institutional repressive- 
ness ; when all social and personal 
connections shall be open and tin- 
coercive, everybody’s « madness ” 
shall be orgasmic and we’ll H 11 be 
fulfilled. . . . There is not an 
original or unfashionable attitude 
m this book ; ecology, shamanism, 
Armageddon any day now, pare.- 
maters, autogestion , no mow dock 
IW lWttflh person U%s r cci*rn 
of tlie universe), lots Of 
orgasmic sexual rdotinns are lietero- 
sexual and homosexual nndipoiynuir- 
pcio-us . Ono who is irnt ahe^dy a 
true believer may find the book iise • 
rul in a trivial wav, as a com- 
pendium of the attitudes and 
formulas of the 19G0i’ countercul- 
ture a s revised in the 1970s. 
To _ be sure, the book is not 
perfect, Cooper omits one clIchA. 

male chauvinist pig ”, though 
he puts In extreme form tlio 
assumption from which the clichfi 
derives : " Tills ci-nho like all 

violent acts depends or, the ultra- 
normalization by Lite bourgeois 
system—the system thvt legally dc- 
mandR the rape of women by men." 
Also lie neglects to put in a good 
word for mariiuaiia, LSD and 
similar drugs j his opposition to 
psychiatry s force-drugging the mad 

I* ,tor *c rh»t he preity well 
avoids discussing even the 
voluntary use of mind-altering 
rtru S?’ OHwrwiie, he is reliably, 
predictably orthodox, Even so. the 
book io not totally without interest 
tor the unconverted, became of the 
man himself. 


A gornl ninny Westerners wlm are 
tied icnied in tlesir eying i lie West 
look to David Cnuper us a guru, and 
i Ills fact alone makes him ut least 
cossip-ivurthy. lie says lluit he no 
longer |ir:iL , (jse.s psychiatry but is 
reaching at (lie University of Paris ; 
though his class is officially on 
psychopathology, “ I don’t teach 
psychology but only the political 
critique of various theoretical posi- 
tions In ill o psycho-technologies”. 
What actually goes on in his class is 
by no incans clear to me ; maybe 
you can make it out. The following 
sentence is the language of The 
Language of. Madness at its purest: 
We discuss the particular Institu- 
tional impasses of particular 
student-workers to work out the 
bast strategy to produce a micro- 
political educational action — who 
are ilia most n-Jevaiir people in 
tlie institutional situation and 
around it (in the community), who 
could and should be got together 
to make a ciitiqite-iii-actinn that 
overcomes die atomization of 
institution til experience, and with 
lire solidarity of an “ external 
network ” produces a political 
consciousness in the internal net- 
work produced in the institution 
and its immediate social peri- 
phery. 

The photograph of Cooper on the 
jacket makes apparent that, despite 
this jargon, it is not as a 
behavioural scientist that he wants 
to be known hut as a visionary 
prophet. One is presented with the 
head of a powerful, august man with 
a full bushy heard, strongly illu- 
m timed from one side, the other 
side In shadow ; the head is not 
attached to the body, and where the 
neck or collar would be is a white 
blur ; the background is pure black. 
Very impressive. Very gnostic. 


ten brinks. Cant is the npt word 
fur the prose of this ImuL tun. How- 
ever, there nre just enough control- 
led sentences and hard ironies and 
potent metaphors in it to remind 
the reuder of how much intelligence 
and moral passion are being squan- 
dered. 


Alt aside. T nm aware of the con- 
tradiction implicit in teaching a 
course in helping rescue the insane 
in this bourgeois society wheat ilie 
whole enterprise is futile; die con- 
tradiction is his, not mine. So also 
is it his contradiction to extol the 
creativity of orgasmic sexuality 
while insisting that it must also 
ho nnn-ruprnductiva : “Procreative 
pexuallty ia submissive sexuality and 
is In tut-al contradiction with Orgas- 
mic Sexuality, Procreative scxunlity 
can and usually just docs mean a 
penis masturbating itsclF in a 
vagina.” He also makes antonyms 
or poience and power. No end to 
this. 

Behavioural-science concepts, 
atheistic prophecy, visionary 
anarchism: it would tako a superb 

f iroEe to synthesize these. Cooper's 
s vory bad. In an eloquent passage 
at ihe end ; of Sincerity anil Authen- 
ticity, Lionel Trilling m 1970 applied 
the apt word cant, to the prose of 
Coopers earlier and less badly writ- 


Hidden springs 


By Maurice Richardson 
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SIMON 0 . LESSER: 

The ’Whispered Meanings 

Selected Essays 

Edited by Robert Sprich and 

Richard W, Noland 

236pp. Amherst: University of 

Massachusetts Press (Trans- Atlantic 

Book Service). £8.12 (paperback. 


r have been a bit chary of 
exercises in psychoanalytical inter- 
ra^L*.*®***® — despite 


wvjng myself essayed <me of 
the M. R. '-James's ghost Story 
“Whistle And >Jl tumffi 

‘mini 11 .mi J V ..11 


—over since .the redoubtable Ella 
Freeman. Sharpe deduced the 
progressive diminution of Lear’s 
train of knights to Shakespeare's 
cleanliness training. I do not 
suggest she waa wrong, nor could I 
prove it if . I. did, but It was one of 

'*• ww°^^ ces *«£ Provoke a 
So what? " reaction, Thera is 
nothing Eke this about Simon 
rhe Whispered Meanings. 
1 J. he ■ eschews 

a ^ d writes for 
ai . oonrhpalysed as .weU aa ^ 

in America for. his Flctipii and the 
t^cotisctokis./ biilch I ’have not 

this 


(Who would have thought a few 
years ago that a playwright could 
make a fortune by a series of 
Kafka imitations, albeit extremely 
clever ones ?) The essay to 
which I most eagerly turn — 
because the novel is one of 
my favourites and I’m not sure 
whether I don’t, at moments, 
anyway, prefer it to Jhe Brothers 
Karamazov, is Dostoevsky's The 
Idiot. In this and another essay, 
’■Flaubert and Dostoevsky , 
Lessw's analysis of the infernal 
Myrfildn-RogozhUi-Natasha triangle, 
with all its ambivalent currents, is 
profound and enlightening. It 
gives a peculiar poignancy to that 
Mtr^ordinqry feme, when Rogozliin 
shows r Myankm Natasha’s corpse 
and. insists tihet fhey sbpuld sleep 
together ori a pile of cushions. 
Equmly impressive is Lesser’s 
demonstration of Charles Bo very’s 
homosexuality: 

exce^ve stupidity that 
Charles exhibits tq almost the 
yesy end of the novel, and the 
ooraplete lack of feeling among 
men romantically involved 
• with Emma, point in quite a dif- 
.rerent direction front conscious 

■ .r°® gn i 7 , au 8gest that some 
.powerful hidden f breed must 
™^ e ' been working on the writer 
: C1 ’®9 t » d these characters, 
-.Wes, that drove, him to keep 


.1, 

" religion m'S'f •* <h'. 
for yon to ngree nr di*^. 1 ' SlWc 
him without forcing v -''b 

does, either to submit to’ l.£ CwWf 
him aside. 0 m ur ton 


The prose Is impatient. It does 
not keep commas mid references of 
pronouns under tight control. It is 
not careful to use words well : it 
says a man who is assassin a tea is 
the subject of on nssassinmioii, and 
in “ their very sccurizing identity ’* 
it coins a gratuitously ugly neo- 
logism. The tone of slapdash haste 
is accentuated by the many incom- 
plete sentences; also by ihe mixed 
metaphors : “ this rupture — which 
constitutes one of the fundamental 
axes of the international network. 
..." Why did the publisher let him 
get away with all these solecisms? 
Perhaps Cooper thinks good prose 
to be an elitist instrument of capi- 
talist oppression, or at least allied 
with it, and so uses bad prose to 
prove his allegiance to the Th'rd 
World— the mad, the workers, the 
colonized, women, the poor. But his 
impatience goes beyond u!ie appur- 
tenances of prose style into the’ very 
fabric of his thinking. 


As for what I call Cnnr,^ 
for angels* I find it in E S » netd 
suge as tills : “ . . . a dlffSn* P l V 

{2S n t!l ? °Paque lockodteerf 
looking into oneself and thV t* 1 
space of inter iority which InJr 6 * 
not inside as opposed to 
posed outside.” Most dubioiS £ 
murky, when put thus. But Rnu 
who speaks of this “ world-jnwsS 
ness ”, suggests something \ike lt 
in an Infinitely precious 
a letter describing his expefience 
of the landscape around Toledo £ 
writes: ' K 


Everywhere appearance and vision 
came, as it were, together in the 
object, in every one of them . 
whole inner world was exhibited 
as though an angel, in when 
apace was included, were blind 
and looking into himself {8 
world, regarded no longer from 
the human point cf view, but u 
it is wirlun the angel, is perbaM 
my real task. 


A mind that finds human suffer- 
ing intolerable to contemplate, that 
believes nearly all suffering - is 
caused by social arrangements, and 
that < will not accommodate to in- 
justice, Is likely to be driven, out 
of sheer impatience with com- 
plexity, to extreme relief. The 
main intellectual relief this buck 
finds is in dividing mankind up into 
victims-victimizcrs. The victims 
are the Third World, though occa- 
sionally Cooper secs us all as' 
victims of society. The viciiniizers 
are the powerful, though occasion- 
ally he sees us all as victiinizcrs in 
so far as we participate in sneiety. 
Finally, however, his impatience 
drives him to that simplistic, oblit- 
erative dualism for which a reason- 
ably satisfying and much less dan- 
gerous relief lias long been angels 
and demons ; but since Cooper is 
resolutely atheistic, he installs mad- 
ness where the supernatural used 
to be. As for what 1 call his need 
Spr demons : 

Capitalism manufactures its ideo- 
logical heroes with a ncu- 
Keynesian economy uf thought. If 
there was not one puppet culled 
Adolf Ilitier for them to use, 
they had the choice of thou sands 
of other candidates. Wanting one 
Freud at the turn of the lost cen- 
tury they had the choice of thou- 
sands of 0 tliers, but they needed 
□illy one who could write down 
the, emergent necessities of the 
capitalist system, and then invent 
whole schools of sheep-like 
disciples to spread the brand. 
When Szasz reproves !■ rcud for 


Cooper also suffers from a lack of 
angels when he says that, when 
the mad speak, their “ wordt 
attempt to express the inexpressible 
which is never the content of the 
words but always in tlie very pre- 
cise silences formed in a unique 
way by the words. So, unbin eking 
one’s ears, one listens to the silences 
in their preciseness and their speci- 
ficity”. I do not believe that this 
is what literally happens ; I believe 
this is a stunted and dangerous 
metaphor for that ideal which Aug- 
ustine helps one imagine by saying 
that angels need no language be- 
cause their communication is peo 
feet. 


The silence Into which Cooper 
soys he personally may bo. about 
to withdrnw Is neither angelic nor 
demonic but that of a most biunao 
despair. Early in the book he says: 
" We act as if we understand much 
of tlie other person's communication 
as if it made sense whereas for ut 
it doesn’t at all — that Is to s*y 
we make our own sense out of iw 
communicated non-sense (to ut) if 
the other.” Near the end he sip'- 
“ I don't know what you do m 
I don’t listen much more to whit 
people say.” And the last sentooc« 
I find strange, evocative, moving, 
hut usoless, no more than n would- 
he saviour’s cry of arrogant confu- 
sion : 


The only point in writing I can 
sco now is to infect the world 
witii the cells of its own ana- 
ness. As the madness Is irs own 
madness there should be no pw- 
noincnon of rejection. But wit® 
can tell ? 


Flaubert sou Id identify as h* ^en- 
titled with Emma. 


Is 


Another fascinating 
"The Odyssey: Tlie H«W« 


Dreams”. After commenting wi 
“ radiant surface of the poem an® 
the pristine quality of * ve *XjJ SJ 
In it, Lesser notes that the ariwws 
force of die work is the wlsh to be 
.invulnerable. Indeed _ tr, “ n )P 
over death is the subject of 
entire poem together with lho 
nearly perfect relationship . bv* 
able to man: die 
parent to child”, I myseM«J 
realized Homei J s psyc^^L., 
bwiKance when I read his *j 
which he puts into the, moo » J 
Achilles, of fcb* gimstiy 
quality of anger (I in 

quoted it at least three thi* 1 . 
die pdet month): ' ' . „ -.i, 

• I wish that Strife .wouyv^JJJ 

away from among moke* a 
taJft, and of oU which m ^ 
man grow angry for ajl 4“ .fu c h 
mind, that gall of an 6?\, -i* B 


minu, uun 

swarms like smoke . 


man's heart and becomes _a Ri 
sweeter to him by for “f" 
dripping of honey. ■ w8 ti 

Other essays, , aU . 1 ^® re « SjSbeih: 
worth remting. to 

Drama and Dream. $ . ri 


Charles almost . completely blind 
one and 1 


Byzantium” .(on Jmgi Jgg^ 
Interesting piece of flliP. cr ,,„w a 



In. question 1 was 


interesting piece m B 

“ L-Avventura pan .! 


‘i 



division « me 
makes good use of Fre>uo 
on the t hree caskets, — j- 

This is the UMJwk* 
to the TLS by Maunce ^ c ^ pte m- 
whose death ■ occurred on w . 
her 25,. - 1 < . •• •- • 
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Changed utterly 


Who he may have been 


By Benedict Kiely 

SS”m* nn,nc s 

Th , Las t Chronicles of Ballyfungus 
2;Ciii». Routlcdgc and Kogan Paul- 


th,- River Fungus, like most weary , 
ivers, winds somewhere safe to sea, j 
and the somewhere is on the Irish ( 
here at a place called Fungusport. , 
? v uu follow its meander I ngs up- , 
ream for « few miles. “ through , 
rid, grazing country and pleasant | 
woods ’’, you come to tlie town of j 
Ballyfungus which a few years ago, , 
the chronicles tcli us. was hardly , 
on die map. It was not .on the 
map at all until Mary Manning just 
now fold us about it : yet it bears 
so maiiv odd resemblances to 
places I have been in that I begin 
10 feel I have been here before. | 

Tlie peace and tlie peaceful nun- 1 
(dsience of Ballyfungus are threa- , 
toned bv a meeting in the Grand 
Hotel. Fungusport, between a i 
large smiling Canadian, a small un- ; 
Milling Japanese, a square-faced 
solemn West German, and John j 
Fallon, a Hibernian who is also 
what is known as a speculator or 
developer. Like the Tasadays, a , 
jungle-people who ernne voluntarily 
into tlie modem world (nobody 
warned them), the Ballyfunglan s nre 
facing into a bleak future. 

The drastic change takes place In 
the five years that these comic, 
fantastic and very serious chronicles 
ewer. Let the author lierself 
describe it, for there arc no better 
words and what she has to say 
relates today to many places in 
ihoso Islands and the west and all 
over the globe, for all I know: 

Once a chnrming rural village 
(Ballyfungus] has mushroomed 
practically overnight Into an ugly 
country town. The advertised 
Georgian village with Georgian 
village-green is a monstrous 
tettlemcnt of small red-brick 
louses all exactly the same, the 
Green is ' a Goorelun car park, 
there is nowhere for tilie children 
■ 'to play so they assuage their 
boredom by throwing litter 
around, smashing public phone 
booths, and bruuklng other 
people’s window.^ . . . Even more 
menacing to behold aro four 
blocks of five-storey slummy flats 
looming up behind the main 
street. The Old Mill has become 
a potiery factor v run by a Japan- 
ese company which succeeded in 
dealing the final death-blow to 
Lady do Brncey’s crafts in the 
town hall. , . . 

And more of tlie some and wnrso 
u wo nil know. That’s the serious 
DD d of the business. But I wouldn’t 
to turn anyone away from 
» delightful comic experience by 
suggesting thut the novel is all 
about ecology, environment, pre- 
servation or the lack of it. Mary 
Manning gets her message across 
nianipivlatlns a most amiable 


strangers 1 , making money and 1 
pulling rnillyfiiiigus nn (lie map. 
They (In, nn a television programme 
called “ Garda I’airol ”, for niusked 
and pun- in tic raiders make a wav 
with the takings. 

A mnnnstriick young American 
crimes over to write a dissertation 
mi Beckett and, aptly enough, 
spends must of his time in the 

graveyard until he is seduced by a 

local much-loved nymph from "the 
niRgic woods of Balooly : and falls 
in . love with ami impregnates her 
(his first, but her third or fourth 
timet. .Ho wants her back home 
with him but she stays to mind 
her fatherless weans and he goes 
hack In do his dissertation on 
Hemingwuy. The magic woods of 
Balooly sure cun straighten a guv 
out. 

For me the most delightful 
happening in this field full of 
crazy folk Is when two dear old 
ladies, mu] an aged doctor and an 
aged general, invite the German 
developer to dinner and poison him 
with a new one known as Tacgreen 
used mainly for foot rot in sheep. 
Lamb is on the menu but the Toe- 
green goes better in the brandy. 
Down the well goes the developer 
in a fashion time-honoured in rural 
places the world over. The four 
are, nias, detected and sent to a 
home, hut I am assured that they 
□re very happy where they are. 

The doctor is the wise mail and I 
quote him on the nature of murder 
in the modern world: 

There's no disgrace in murder- 
ing people anymore. It’s all done 
for the highest motives, the 
highest of course bclnp liberation 
of someone or something. Ours is 
for preservation. Preservation of 
Nature. Preservation of privacy, 
and preservation ultimately of the 
goddamned planet. I’m doing it 
for the birds. 1 lost my faiili in 
humanity fifty years ago. 

But here he is, falling back on 
the form of nn old Gaelic triad 10 
show that there ntny be hope for 
the llailyfunRus we all live in. An 
old man he was once treating said 
to him: 

Dricnn-, I’ve scon In my lifetime 
the three most delightful tilings: 
a garden oF irotaGocs covered with 
white blossoms, n ship under sail, 
and niy woman after childbirth 
nnd I’m dying a happy man. 

** And ”, said tile doctor, “ lie wns 
dying in a workhouse with none to 
niourn him.” 


By John VYcightman 

PAT KICK Ml) III A Ntf: 

Kuo (les IlnuLiriiics Obscures 
213pp. Paris: Gallim.ird. .IHfr. 

According in Purisian literary gos- 
sip, this is the novel which is 
expected to win the Pi ix Gmicourt 
Inter in ihe autumn. The reasons 
why it starts ns the favourite are 
easily explained, even before nnc 
has begun in read it. Patrick 
Mndiuno is ihirty-threo — the right 
age at which to be cnnfirnicd as an 
emerging inleni of the new genera- 
tion. He is an attractive looking 
young man with something roniun- 
tlcally mysterious in his past. His 
previous five novels have slui.vn 
him to be obsessed with Jewishness 
and with the murky ambiguities of 
Occupied France, of which,' or 
course, lie can have had no direct 
experience hat to which lie may 
be connected by some unhappy 
family link. There were Jews or 
half- Jews who played dubious 
parts, and left a legacy of uncer- 
tainty that their descendants may 
wonder itbniit nr wish to exorcise. 
M Mudiano' seems to lie haunted by 
sonn feeling of this kind, because 
ho bus specialized in creating un 
atmosphere nf chiaroscuro, ill 
which the informer, the spy and 
tho blaclc-markctcer oscillate be- 
tween cowardice and uccnsiunul 
audacity. 

Perhaps his most telling work so 
far has been Les Boulevards de 
cehUurc, the story nf a young man 
trying to find his father in Occu- 
pied territory, and eventually disco- 
vering him to be an ambivalent 
Jew. But his reputation has also 
hoeii greatly enhanced by iIib fact 
that lie wrote the scrccn-play for 
Louis Malle’s film, Lacomba 
Lucien, possibly the most brilliant 
Imaginative evocation of wartime 
Fiance that has yet appeared, and 
a very delicate account of a certain 
kind of relationship between Jews 
and non-Jews. The film, since it 
represented n combination of 
talents and mado excellent use uf 
the peculiar resources . of tha 
cinema, was in fact more impres- 
sive man nny of M Modiano s 
books which, although 'atmospheric, 
tend to be rather oblique and 
, slight. 

There is also a philosophical rea- 


mui fui tin 1 p(i|iulm-iiy id his obses- 
sive? ilieiiic. Fii>L with Kx isle nihi- 
lism. .ind then Inter with Slnic- 
turaiisni, the problem nf individual 
and national or racial identity hus 
loomed large in contemporary 
French culture. If. as Sartre says, 
Ilcing-fur-ltsuir is on emptiness 
always craving to he filled by iden- 
tities borrowed from the Other, 
and if, us the Struct uralists .sug- 
gest, “ I ” lui.s nn depth hut is only 
the meeting-pi nee of vurious collec- 
tive strands, then mute of us can 
be sure wlm we are, and role-phi y- 
ing is a fundamental mode of psy- 
chological reality. The slngun : 

” We are ul) Jews nowadays ” 
expresses an Ahsurdisi principle : 
there is nn essence of identity, and 
any Frenchman, Englishman, etc, 
who thinks that his cultural being 
is purer, truer nr more authentic 
than that of a French Jew or an 
English Jew is merely the victim 
of an unsophisticated illusion, like 
an Israeli 01 - an Orthodox Jew, who 
believes himself to he ail embod- 
iment of pure Jewishness. In the 
modern world, we arc. Inevitably, 
ail members nf one another, and 
our “ identity ” can he no more 
than a temporary choice of options. 

After this build-up, it is very 
disappointing to have to report 
thut Rue des Boutiques Obscures 
docs not mark an advance In M 
Modiano’s work, but rather a weak- 
ening through too mcchunical a use 
of Ills theme. This time, his hero, 
the imriaior, is om amnesiac who 
has had some traumatic experience 
at the beginning of the Second 
World War and, in the post-war 
atmosphere, is painfully piecing 
together fragments of evidence 
which will allow him to discover 
who ha was and why he lost his 
memory. Since he has recently 
been working as a private detec- 
tive. he has a ready-made tech- 


Of pigs and men 



live, he has a ready-made tech- 
nique at his disposal. Tho title, the 
name of a street in Romo where he 
may have lived, is symbolic ; the 
narrative consists of a series nf 
’ more or less obscure encounters 
with widely disparate characters 
surviving from the war years— a 
Russian Smlgrfie, an old French 
retainer, an expatriate Fleming, an 
English jockey, an American jazz 
pianist, nnd. so on— who reveal 
glimpses of what lie moV, or inny 
not, have been. AM lie discovers in 
the end Is diet lie must have had 
an accident, after being betrayed 
by someone who wns helping him 
to cross die Swiss frontier, for 
reasons unknown. 

It is only too clear that M 
Modiano 'has reduced thu problem 
of Identity to a' formula, and ia 
treating it with for too facile a 


coiietton of way-out zanies and. 

BftUyfungus itself, several of 
‘Hem seem to be. quite recognizable. 

.Spring comes to BallyFungus 
Ringing with it, as spring should, 
*_poetry festival, and a great Irish 
^ircss arrives to do a one-woman 
r ne- ? erson show on the women 
nL. J. persons in the life of the 
poet, Mr Yeats: and somo boozed 
young poets from Dublin despair 
v«:«i trac , tin 8 audiences to the' con- 
K 0l, al hall, so they join them 
Dubs and are quite content. 
„ er HanniRan, who never talks 
. * ■Wlfoitt else, thunders against 
Hm r n CBpl *® n l he lecture hall of 

KhlM,° nvei i t the Holy Angels, 

Hla.fj a f oetus or a shrimp in a 

fcr Slid vnilnrr IhHIao nn fnf 


By John Ryle 

ARITIIA VAN I1ERK I 
Judith 

190pp. And 16 Deutsch. £4.95. 

Pigsticking has bad a poor run in 
English fiction : Jude ditched 

Arabella for the pleasure that she 
took in it. But Judith, in Aritha van 
Herk’s first novel, has a way with 
the gelding knife that is, for tho 
author, positive evidence of a new* 
style funky femininity. Tito ugh her 
father taught Judith everything she 
knows about pigs, he never let her 
watch them having their, cobblers 
cut off. It is her young neighbour 
Jim who shows her how to do ltiWt, 
afterwards she can take him to her 
bed and thereby lay her ftfher* 
ghost. Perhaps, she reflects, ca ^ tr ® t ' 
ma the pigs was an atonement for 
th! acts m barbarity she had been 
forced to commit on horselr tor 
men, " plucking her si ee^ eyebrows. 


cltoson device tint l encompasses 
both tlie menial life of a solitary 
and the gradual therapeutic 
effect pf immersion in tlie lives of 
others,- ho they only pigs. 

Miss van Herk dearly knows a 
good deal about animal husbandry, 
choosing tlie right boar to .service 
spws, breaking . piglets’ teeth off so 
as not to nip their mothers’ teats 
—site does not spare us the details. 
And she knows something about 
the shallow intransigence of male 
sexual deeire (in humans). Jim lias 

1 « .1 v ..L.aUIhIm no 


veneer of mystery. The picturesque 
' multinational • stereotypes are 
brought In ns incidental entertain- 


been hooked ou schoolgirls Just as 

i udith has been hooked on Daddy, 
ut while she is secure in her new 


sensuality, as snug as a hog in a 
barn, Jim U like a coyote crying in 
tho night. And her father told her 
when she asked him why coyotes 
cried tike that, “ it’s because they re 
varmints ahd they want, you. to feel 
sorry ' for'-'theiri 1 "* : -Alfhouaili Miss 
van Herk does not develop her 
heroine’s physical relationship with 
the pigs as far as her compatriot 
Marian Engels took the love of a 
lady for a British Columbian hear 
in iter recent novel Bear, she has 


OF OMENS AND 




Philippa Waving 

A Fascinating and wlJc-ranging compila- 
tion of folk-beliefs ami phobias daiing 


back hundreds of years, but many of 
them still very much u pan nf our lives. 
The author describes the superstitions 


as they survive lodny and delves back 
into the past 10 explain their origins, 
often finding a very different and more 


sinister meaning in d» simple acts of 
touching wood, crossing lingers and 
bowing to the new moon. A marvellous 
book for the superstitious, Tor folklorists 
and for anyone interested in ancleut 
beliefs and customs, showing that the 
shades of our pagan past are very much 
alive today. 

285 62303 X October 19ili £4.95 
272 pages 


A MONKEY 
ABOUT THE 
PLACE 

John Hughes 

The endearing story ofPepi the monkey, 
a sad Mule orphan who was taken in by 
the RSPCA Little Creech Animal 
Centre near Taunton, and In no time at 
all had the place by In ears. Allowed to 
roam fro: about the Centre, his endless 


moats, arid they throw, no neccs- 
. sary light on the central charadea- 
in search of himself; their various 
episodes we little more titan 
moderately well-written vignettes, 
strung on a rather boring thread. 
-In the case of tlie all-important 
narrator, M ModLnno seems to have 
made the elementary mistake of 
supposing thait, ill die absence of a 
definite ' identity, . blankness will 
do; or perhaps he has, Just 
worked out Ills first vein mid 
needs to find another. However, lie 
may' still win the Goncourt on the 
strength of his previous work, or 
•' through tits pressure . of literary 

politics. ' 

In William Hallah ait’s Catch Ma, 
KUl Me . (205pp. Gollancz. £4.25), 
Boris :. Kotlikon* an .expprrforo 

RuSsian-Jpwish pool* IS’ kidnapped 
from 1 the n>en’s room in Grand 
Central Station. Has case is investi- 
gated, at first reluctantly, then ever 
more obsessively, by lawyer Bon 
Leary of the Immigration Bureau. 
At the Spine time Brewer, an ex- 
CTA agent, is given b 


curiosity, energy and enterprise caused 
havoc with the other animal inhabitant! 
and totally disrupted the lives of Us 
human guardians. Lovable, irritating 
and comic by turns, Pcpi Is described 
■with great affection by John Hughes in a 
book which will hove an Immediate 
appeal for ail who core about their 
fellow creatures. 
lPidi tit pasts of photographs 

285 62364 S October I9ih £3.95 
136 pages . 

THE 

IULES VERNE 
COMPANION 

Fetev Halnlng 

Published to mark the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of the “father of science 
Fct ion”, this beautifhl booh presents a 
richly varied selection of writ Inga and 
Illustrations on Jules Verne. With 
articles by such distinguished aiititora as 
George Orwell, H. G. Wells, William 
Golding and Michael Butor, there are 
also rare items by Verne himself. 
Including a short story front a Jong- 
forgotten American magazine. Above ul 
there is s galaxy of rare Illustrations 
item early editions of Verne’s works, ] 
from translations and from Aims and 
comic strips. A- luting tribute to -a 
prophetic genius, by a matt who has ! 
been hi# devotee since boyhood. 
lFfrA 4 toga tf colour pints md block wdtrbitt 
plans throughout 

285 623672 November 2nd £6.50 
.128 pages ; 


ALTHEA’S . 

BRIGHTSTART 

BOOKS 

Two new titles In this much-loved 


FURi/vT 


285 63350 8 




285623141 

Following Spring and Smiintr published . 
lost April, these cOkmrfbl llule books lot 
children' of 3-8 explore in words end 
pictures the passing of the seasons and 
the activities that rhark thc changing 


■ ■ * : i 


-I 


: - -f. f 

i * m 1 J ( 


r i-L-M 




aBbctfon of nil young readers. 

Wuh full colour Rfaurtr thrttiiluul 

Each November 2iuli £1>25 24 pages 
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From zenith to zenith 


JOHN GIUfiG : 

Lloyd George: file People's Cham- 
pion 

4U0pi>. I !y re M<*i hueii. ClO.Sfl. 

In The Young l.loyil George, pub- 
lished in 1973, John Grigs con- 
cluded his narrative " at the 
zenith" of Ilfs subject’s “career aa 
a back-bencher TJte present In- 
stalment, the second in -a projected 
quartet, “curries the story on" to 


1911 when Liovd George “stood nt 
the zenith o£ his pre-war career". 
Beering in mind that the ultimate 
tenith lies ahead, this may imply a 
degree of hyperbole, even redun- 
dancy. But the author, a fastidious 
literary craftsman, makes good It is 
claims. Lloyd George was one poli- 
tician who indued proceeded from 
zenith to zenith, until eventually 
these proved more anticipated than 
real. 

Like its precursor, this volume 
boost* n perspective chat affords h 
structural unity, enabling it to 
stand on its own as well as to fit 
into a larger- design. One can now 
see more clearly Mr Grigg's logic 
in halting — and resuming — in 1002, 
when Lloyd George entered a 
wider arena where he encountered 
o new set of Issues and opportuni- 
ties. Likewise, one can appreciate 
the reasons, which at first Impres- 
sion might appear artificial, far 
breaking journey at 1911, the 
“ annus mirabilis ” in which Lloyd 
George “accomplished more than 
in any previous year of his life ”, 
So Jong as Mr Grigg fulfils his 
promise to complete las series, 
there may be grounds for quib- 
bling, but none for complaint. 

Taken on Its own terms, as it 
certainly deserves to be, the book 
succeeds admirably. Its proportions 
are exactly right, and it is written 

it. i. 


By Stephen Koss 

allowed _tn du'iruci tVoni the essen- 
tial aspirin ions .uid uc hie vein cuts. 
f'uJirical struggles lire routed in the 
context nf the age, with credit and 
blame fairly apportioned, Lloyd 
George’s piivutc life, including his 
extra-man ml meander lugs, is 
treated with candour, but nlso with 
considerable sophistication. “Lloyd 
George was ton • busy with 
politics — always the dominant pas- 
sion of his life — to be as busy 
womanizing as lie is generally sup- 
posed to have been ", Mr Grigg 
concludes, and his chronicle or 


with a dynamism worthy of Its sub- 
ject. Less a sequel to Its predeces- 
sor than a prologue to its succes- 


sors, this portrait of 11 The People’s 
Champion’’ displays the congruent 
talents 'of Idoyd -George : and his 
latest biographer to - supreme 
advantage. However often, piously, 
and conveniently Lloyd Georgo 
continued to evoke his Welsh back- 
ground, he was truly 'in his ele- 
ment at Westminster, where lie 
deployed _ his oratorical Bind 
administrative powers and came In- 
creasingly to achieve dominance; 
And Mr Grigg, too, is at. his best 
<and, one may discern, more nt his 
ease} in. grappling with the social 
questions and political complexities 
of tne Edwardian period.. 

It is. as much a tribute to his 
realism as to his modesty that Mr 
Grigg disclaims at rite- outset any 
intention to, twite “ definitively 
aiuwt so controversial a' personality 
ami career. As Kenneth O. Morgan. 

. himself a .distinguished contributor 
to the Lloyd George bibliography, 
■has reckoned, no ocher British 
statesman has inspired so vast a 
literature. Abundance, however, 
neither ensures quality nor snbsti- 
tutect for it< Despite several rel- 
atively recent monographs. Lloyd 
George has;. hitherto eluded hi* 
biographers, much as he mystified 
ills contemporaries. ■ 

Wisely and generously .Mr Grigg 
has dacllnod to engage in historio- 
graphical bickering. Yet Ills singu- 
lar success helps to- explain why so 
many others have failed. Neither a 
panegyrist nor a polemicist, he is 
“ii 1° encompass Lloyd George in 
■L “*® dimensions and permu- 
■ hf . .strategy or 

vision, .whUe ; not, ignored; ■■sjwfnot; 


[ concludes, and his chronicle of 
- Lloyd George’s exhausting efforts as 
s a social reformer would lend sup- 
i port to this view. 

h But the author has brought to 
* Iris task more rfi.m bnliinccd judg- 
! men i and litci'iiiy flair, lie demon- 
st rates n mastery of the published 
.sources which have been appearing 
ar an accelerating pace, and, in 
(hat respect, the hiatus between his 
first and second volumes was most 
fortunate. Most importantly, he has 
consulted u wide range of manu- 
script mniuiiuls. Previous biogra- 
phers tended to ruly heavily, if not 
exclusively, on the archive which 
had been amassed by Frances 
Stevenson, Lloyd George's longtime 
private secretary, mistress, and ulti- 
mately his second wife. Those 
papers were eventually acquired by 
Lord Beaver brook, who mined them 
extensively for his own historical 
writings and who com missioned 
Frank Owen’s unsatisfactory biog- 
raphy. 

There cxisr two further collec- 
tions of private documents, one ol 
which has recently been deposited 
at die National Library of Wales 
by Lloyd George's grandson. Mr 
Grigg has put it to splendid use. 
The other is retained by Lloyd 
George’s nephew, who lias reserved 
them for hts own project. Without 
rancour, Mr Grigg acknowledges 
this. “ painful deprivation", which 
we share with him. 

Had he obtained access to this 
third collection, Mr Grigg might 
have wished to amend details; but 
It ia unlikely, given the quantity of 
evidence, at hit. disposal, that he 
would' have been compelled to 
revise his interpretation. Official 
records, which are not restricted, 
might also have yielded further in- 
formation, especially for Lloyd 
George's tenure at. the Exchequer. 
Although the Public Record Office 
Is described as a " source of objec- 
tive information ", its contents 
have not been fully exploited. 

• Although the Author does not 
presume that lie can write “defini- 
tively"; even in the span of four 
volumes, there is the ample com- 
pensation that he has written dis- 
tinctively, with insight and origina- 
lity. Many of his arguments are 
gently provocative, and if his 
assessments of particular individ- 
uals .or Episodes will not command 
universal acceptance, the effort 
must command admiration, ft is 
inconceivable that any book about 
Lloyd George will ever satisfy 
everyone; and any book that 
makes the attempt would doubtless 
be a very dull affair. : 

Haying earlier put the case that 
Lloyd George’s " pro-Baer" activi- 
ties have boen much misconstrued, ■ 
Mr Grigg follows suit by asserting 
that. Lloyd Geqrge suppressed his 
initial admiration- for Balfour's 
1902 Education Act iu order to 
play “ the role of spokesman for 
outraged Nonconformity” and 
thereby gHin tactical advantages. 
Depicted as “a genuine, but 
.moderate... . and ; qua * 


- campaign "his whole minri, but 
only half his heart ”. I’eilmps exng- 
' gcrati.ig the depth nf Asquith's 
riu vi) tin it in the same cause, Mr 
Grigg seea Lloyd George’s response 
as " good politics on the one 
hand, a means to consolidate sup- 
port among " his own people on 
the miter, a means to effect a 
reconciliation with the Liberal 
Imperialists, from whom he stood 
estranged. 

“ A convinced, though not a 
bigoted. Free Trader ”, Lloyd 
George subsequently contributed 
more head than heart to the cam- 
paign Dgeinst Chamberlain’s tariff 
proposals. In the same breath, he 
decried the “ Corn rax and clerical- 
ism ", Imr ugiiin liis primary con- 
cetti «vus his place in the Liberal 
Party hierarchy. It is Mr Grieg’s 
contention, always implicit, that 
Lloyd George and Asquith were 
rivals from virtually the dawn of 
the new century. Lloyd George's 

role was not much less subsidiary 
to Asquith’s on Tariff Reform than 
Asquith s was to his oil Educa- 
tion ’ . It was "nearly a foregone 
conclusion '• that Lloyd George, 
although lacking ministerial experi- 
ence, would be accommodated in 
If*®, next Liberal Cabinet, which 
could not be long deferred. “ Even 
Asquith was probably more expen- 
dable. ... He may have sensed a 
danger that Campbell-Bannerman 
jnjght appoint Lloyd George over 
rus head. . . That seems an un- 
tenable proposition. 

ft was the presidency of the 
Board of Trade which, in the 
event, he was offered and grate- 
fully accepted. With greater head 
than heart, he pledged his renewed 
determination to secure Welsh 
disestablishment, and privately 
regarded Gladstone's Home Rule 
legacy as * a catastrophic error ” 
from which lie wished to extricate 
himself (and, if possible, his party) 
through the contrivance of a coali- 
tion fit 1910. Similarly, his reputa- 
tion as an ’* economist ", eager to 
reduce- expenditure on armaments 
HSL t0 _ Promote better relations 
9 w . man y* was unjustified, 
aitltough he encouraged those like 
V r. bcott to persist in their delu- 
sions. 

Mr Grigg investigates these and 
other discrepancies between Lloyd 
George’s platform rhetoric and his 
private sentiments not in order to 
condemn or to excuse, but to com- 
prehend him. Often, as in the edu- 
cation dispute. “ he wus . . . led into 
statements which did not reflect 
Ms true opinion". He was never 
more a creature of impulse than *> 


ii g# ■ 




Tbn tI n?ifi ) l g % bv i L ?- Uf (19 i 7) '- i'^duced rn Robert Rhodes Jameft 
i he British Revolution: British Politics, 1880-1939, which uias ft* 
inibltshed in two volumes in 1976-77 (Haniish Hamilton i but ts 2 
((.issued in one by Methuen as u University Paperback (670pp. £7.50), 


“ ulc l was ms aerence of Free Iej 
Trade, which " was pragmatic W: 
rather than ideological. Pragma- _ 
tism, however, should not be 
regarded as the equivalent of 
opportunism or cynicism ", Mr T 

uSd -fiSSW. JSS-ESS; “ 

fnrrtim 1 ?° 0d « PBrty man *'» in 

? reluctant rea- — 


man ", who dreaded the prospect of 
class conflict and there tore per- 
ceived the need to widen the 
appeal and enhance the relevance 
of traditional Liberalism. “ Unless 
we can prove, as I think we cun, 
that there is no necessity for a 
separate party to press forward the 
legitimate claims of Labour", he 
warned a meeting of the National 
Reform Union in 1904. ** you will 
find that . . . the Liberal Party will 
lie practically wiped out and that, 
m its place, you will get a more 
extreme and revolutionary party 
..." Seven years later he wrote 
to- Asquith’s fourteen-year-old 
daughter in terms which he could 
expect her purents to ponder: 
“ We ought to thunk God that 
Labour liu<! no daring lender [dur- 
ing tho railwayman's strike) other- 
wise Liberalism could have become 
what Continental Liberalism now 
is—a respectable middle-class 
affair — -futile and jin potent." 

Jt remains open to debate 
whether Asquith himself required 
as much prodding and cajolery ns 
\ either Lloyd George complained or 
his biographer assumes. The two 
men were farther apart in spirit 
than In substance, moving in dif- 
ferent circles nt different speeds. 
With a more philosophic cast of 


mind, Asquith (“Wait and see") 
nevertheless qualifies as a pragma- 
tist in his own right. Moreover, it 
is by no means as “clear” a* ft 
appears to Mr Grigg that “Asqnitb 
had been only a half-hearted 
exponent of the New Liberalism" 
before his advent to the premier- 
ship. 

In any case, Lloyd George fre- 
quently took his cue from bit 
leader, for better (as when he toll) 
the Newcastle Liberal Club tint be 
did not expect the Lords to kJm 
his budget) or worse (as when it 
dismissed male suffragists u 
“ hirelings” ami suffragettes uu 
“ Infinitesimally small prbportiaa 
of the women of this country d ). f 

In the last Analysis, these per- 
sonal relationships with colleagues, 
whether Ids superiors or sub® 
d I nates, matter almost as little W 
tli a biography as they did to lb 
man. His abiding devotion, w n* 
had frnnldy admitted to his fW 

...If- .1 I . fllftift W 


HO m/lHU UH11M UVCII 

Taking hint at ills word, John Grig 
has vividly charted tha mute o 
this remnr kablo vehicle os It blaze 
its way from zenith to »3‘v 
fuelled by and}! t ion and piloted b 
pragmatism. 


In the powder keg 


hst" which may bs takeri as the 

Me “ mij h 5 bdn B “ n ardent 
mb. When he Is accused of larV 

that r h n ^rl e> M h i t e ls 0ft j n mefl| W is 
•“»£ Jj e recoiled From dogma, and 

oMp/ri!S fi ? 1,18 a PP roach to an 
“ b In ?W ’ the u 8U “ l 9 r explains. 
In that seaise there is plenty of 

truth in the accusation, but is it 


; . 
, V "j,-;.- 1, i , • AND : V: j , V , 

B. ;F,;^EVENS 

: Subscriptions and- Bookaelling ' 

Stevens and Bfo\vn will continue b trade f^m 1 
Godnlni ng end Dawion- from Folkestone and. LondpiV as ’• 

"Sf amalgamation will stL^gtheii (heft facilitiqs in bbTh v 
these fields to .the: benefit of their respective customers, :. 

William Dawson emphasise, that . their i other iradmg iatiVk ' • 
ties remain -unchanged. ' i ,. ... ,i ."ri: 


truth in the accusation, but is it 

B r S: a T^ tt fSj or than 

„ mama it.,' ..The- logic will andeal 

morb M somethdirto Wersi . 

^J Vhat, u) Vfl u are Ieft,t P Bek.' verb 
those objectives to which doama 
sacrificed, sometimes deceit- 
fidb. uiud^ ruthlessly, and in* 
varfebly. srif^eryingjy ? The . first. 


= ce scheme. “TI,o U gh S£ 
exactly a man of the people, he 
was truly bn the side of tho 
Sl 6 i 0U Eh he hat) never expe. 
nencefl; thd worst riovertv*- hs Karl 
^ i u pagination " to symbathi7A- 
With the really now” fin “ "JH 
mechanical especta; of thid'. 

Mr. Griag is guided by the 
sdiolarshgp orBentley - 0?fbw 

whb, i incidentally, ' is 3 
Mghly quaiified democratic sS 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 

Rrj. Q. ADAMS i 

Arms- and tho Wizard 

Lloyd George and the Ministry of 

Munitions 1915-1916 

252pp. Cassell. £8.50 . 

“ The Ministry of Munitions is going 
to be no sinecure", wrote Dr Chris- 
topher Addison in his diary when 
he jmned Lloyd George in launch- 
ing this new department after the 
politijal crisis of May 1915. Even 
for the self-effacing Addison, this 
was a classic of understatement. In 
fa «i ° T v f r die next twelve months, 

Yu «H oy rt«P eorg . e ni °ved on to 
the War Office, the new ministry 
w? s l p have revolutionary implies- 
tibns for Bridsh public life. It trans- 
V?^®dthe economy from the modi- 
f.Si ® “ business as 

t which had governed 
pnjicy for the fjrst nine months of 
wpria, war, into a new colossus of 
central collectivism which imposed 
State controls over production and 
, ***, materials and : man- 
^ toauner without iprece- 

s5v «f\f?r history. The Mini- 
stay of Munldons 'xvas also a power- 

thi S ^ spplal c bange, giving ; 

“ new stature in 


for the advancement of rtej 
sex, using government 
establishments htfS 

of social welfare. Men like ! Be 
ridge, Layton, RoMtfn, G. » 
Booth and Sir Frederick Blade g 
brought in from outside » P^i i 
far-reaching and constructive 
transformation. PoljdejiUy, 
George's period at MunitiooV'yl. 

1915 to July 1916, 
both for himself .w 


one both for himself an< *.’j r ihai 
Liberal Party. It iaw#l®B j,„ 0 
fateful gulf between free- 
empirical collec 
George and Addison 
ants of more trbdit 
orthodox Liberalism. .j-j, 

oral Party has sdU hr « m0J 
ered. Truly, Lloyd Georges 
of push and go ” wrenched 
: history into now directions. 

A fresh stud>; of 
period at Munitions 1 *,^, 

' first interest and imP or »«*’ , 
this book by R. J- Q- 
young Texan scholar, is j,, 

welcome; It is based largely n qI 

MUN/5 class of 'the 

M,mi«inns r#rnrn?. Joey 


Munitions records. f Thf? wr jjj r 
• originally assembly for %. tori } t 


its extension - into 
questioned. AdamS - s . c Judd de^ 1 
ftrly valuable for its 


- : i ■ • 


r . 
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The two-party tyranny 


j f David Mar quand 

jSS5« , W* : 

SSioWdie Wilderness 

jtjpp. Jonathan Capc^ £10. 

Ud Campbell’s mordant and 
Wit-provoking study of Lloyd 
S’s attempts to break the 
King grip of the party system 
JJTuah which Britain has been 
2d since the mid-1920 S can 
T read with equal profit at three 
(jferent levels. It paints a vivid 
d sympathetic picture of the 

British politician of tho 
Sfltury at a stage in his career 
rikh has often been viewed with 
m lympatliy than it deserves. It 
: A«m new fight on the politics of 
! 1920s, and in particular on the 

bitfnal politics of the Liberal 

a -thereby illuminating the 
ming dilemma of the Liberal 
Piny in our own day. Above all, it 
1 ktta to explain why successive 
kitldi governments have failed to 
(Ttrcome the long-drawn-out crisis 
rf maladapiatlon in which this 
wintry has been caught for almost 
, i century. ✓ 

1 Hr Campbell opens with an 
; Hceilent short character sketch of . 
Lind George, emphasizing his 
■webhness ”, his “ruthless dlsre- 

C i for long-winded official proce- 
ss” and his disdain for party. 
Hi follows this with a somewhat 
1 lest satisfactory account of the 
pMt-war coalition, and ends with 
u account of the formation oE the 
Monal Government in August 
1931. He concentrates, however, on 
Lloyd George’s restless search for 
in effective political role between 
die fall of the Coalition in 1922 
ud hii shortlived honeymoon with 
At second Labour Government in 
At early summer of 1931— paying 
special attention to (he struggle be- 
ttwi Lloyd George and the 
kpthlans for control of the 
recfliied Liberal Party aFter the 
election and to tho thinking 
planning that sent the Liberals 
fflto the 1929 election with tho 
' MS t sensible pi o gramme put for- 
wrd by any British political party 
Htween the wars. Ho draws a 
\ " 5 ™' moral. As hd puts it in a 
More concluding paragraph: 

! The _ fake dichotomy that denied 
; mtetive mflucnce to the ablest 
iismsman of his day betokened a 
Mkhe of the body politic of 
ft consequence : thirty years 
«Wr his death, tho political vitality 
: « Ihe country is still paralysed by 
;-g. Mn> B two-party tyranny that 
: Lloyd Georgo." Harsh or 

j w, however; it is liard to seo how 
W®ne without a vested interest in 
| survival of the two-party 


tyranny cun Tail to come to a si mi- i 
Kir am cl u si tin. i 

For ivlint Mr Campbell shows 1 
above all is iliat the forces which 
defeated Lloyd George und gave ( 
the victory to the party system 1 
which he wus trying to smash owed 
their strength to a deep-seated, ell- 
pcrvacling resistance to change, 
which could be found at virtually . 
every point in the politicnl spec- 
trum. This was most obviously 
true, of course, of the forces which 
produced the Carlton Club revolt 
in 1922 — the forces for which Bald- 
win’s notorious warning, that “ a 
dynamic force is a very terrible 
thing ", wus a welcome, as well as 
an appropriate, rallying cry. But 
conservatism with a small “c” was 
not confined to Conservatives with 
a big “ C Despite its theoretical 
commitment to a new social order, 
the Labour Party was equally con- 
servative — and not only for tho 
familiur reason that its parliamen- 
tary leaders were extremely conser- 
vative people. Much more impor- 
tant wus the fact that the interests 
which the Labour Party had come 
into existence to further were 
rooted economically, psychologi- 
cally and ideologically in the past. 
Then, as now. Conservative 
speakers hurd-up for a peroration 
would dilato on Labour’s leanings 
towards Bolshevism. Then, rs now, 
the real charge against the Labour 
Party wus not that it was planning 
ro overturn the status quo, but that 
it was wedded to It : that a party 
which saw itself as the political 
Instrument of a working class 
whose attitudes and aspirations had 
been shaped in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, nnd whose bread and butter 
depended on the survival of die 
industrial pattern of the nineteenth 
century, was ipso facto incapable 
of meeting the challenges of the 
twentieth. 

Hence Mr Campb&ld’s ** false 
dichotomy ". The Conservative and 
Labour parties were locked in 
battle, or at any rate talked as 
though they were locked In battle, 
over the question of who should 
own and control an economic inach- 
ini! which was iilrcady obsolescent 
nnd ii ii competitive. Though both 
paid lip-service to the need 
for clmiiga, neither gave serious 
thought to the question 1 that really 
mattered — how to overhaul the 
machine, so that it would 
become competitive in the new 
conditions of the 1920s nnd 1930s. 
Britain in the 1920s needed a 
radical programme of economic 
modern i7 a Li on, designed to shift 
resources out of tho old staple in- 
dustries, in which the comparative 
advantage had passed to others, 


and Into new technologies where 
she might have led the Solid if ouly 
she had tried. What she got was a 


long’ and debilitating argument 
over whether “ socialism ” should 
replace " capitalism ", conducted 


with a theological rigidity which N 
made it even mure cliTt iculi than ii v 
would have been in uny case m call il 
a halt to the cla^s war which was L 
one of the chief causes of her \ 
decline. P 

Would Lloyd George have done e 
any better ? This is clearly a cru- $ 
rial question, and Mr Ciiinpbcll can Q 
fairly be accused of approaching it t 
in too one-sided b fashion. Under- c 
standably enough, lie has been cap- ( 
livated by Lloyd George’s sparkling 8 
wit and bubbling intellectual exu- r 
berance ; he assumes roo readily r 
that because Lloyd George, the } 
Opposition leader, could pour with- E 
ering scorn on the Labour and 
Conservative dullards on the Treas- 
ury bench, a Lloyd George govern- i 
ment would have been able to j 
solve the problems which baffled i 
the two big parties. He forgets that i 
even Lloyd George, in spite of his 
marvellous ability to see through i 
the cant of Whitehall and the Bank 
of Englund, was the prisoner of 
some pretty silly cant of his own, 
notably on the cructaMy important 
fiscal question. Lloyd George, he 
assures us, really did bclievo in 
Free Trade. But Lloyd George alsn 
believed in the Liberal policy of 
loan-financed national development. 
And, as Keynes recognized, In con- 
ditions of worid-wide depression. 
Free Trade and loan-financed 
[rational development were incom- 
patible. 

At a rather different level, Mr 
Campbell also fails to appreciate 
just how serious a handicap Lloyd 
George’s reputation would have 
been if lie had managed to clamber 
back to office in these years. He 
realizes, of course, that all three 
parties were full of devoted ene- 
mies of Lloyd Ceorge. One of his 
main themes is the “ obsession , 
shared by Baldwin and Macdonald, 

* with making sure that Lloyd 
1 George never did clamber back to 
1 office. Another is the rancorous 

* hostility witii which the Asquithian 

* Liberals pursued him, even after 
I he had succeeded Asquith as 

■ Liberal leader. But although Mr 
1 Campbell realizes all this, he is 
i inclined to -dismiss it as a symptom 
1 of the jealousy which small men 
s feel for great ones, or as a reflec; 
f tlon of the unease which Lloyd 
! George’s contempt for party ship- 
i boletus was bound to inspire in tne 
v solid party wheelliorses who make 

■ up the vast majority of any House 
a of Commons. It was both of these, 
c of course, but it was something 
t else as well. The fact is that decent 
i- people in all parties had been 
a shocked by Lloyd George’s conduct 
i, as Prime Minister — not just 
a because he was a Welshman, an 
y " outsider ”, . and disdained party 
a shibboleths, but because he 
t appeared to liavo po principles and 
d no loyalties, party or otherwise, 
d The impression was probably falsa. 


Mr Cdni]iliL-1l argues, T think coil- I 
vincingly, that there were discern- 
ible threads nf principle, linking 
Lloyd George, the Cnuliiiun Prime 
Minister, m Lloyd George, the Peo- 
ple's Chancellor. Bui false or nut, 
it went very deep, nut only among 
envious Asqiiiihiau grandees and 
small-minded party politicians, but 
also antung numbers of ordinary 
voters with nu axes tn grind. Lloyd 
George might have been able to 
eradicate it in oFfice ; Churchill, 
after all, managed to eradicate a 
rather similar impression when ho 
returned to the Admiralty in 1939. 
But he would not have found U 
easy. 

By a curious irony, moreover, 
the impression of untrust worth- 
iness which dogged Lloyd George 
in these years was magnified by 
the fact that the Liberal Party, by 
the time he became its leader, was 
clearly the third party in cite state. 
For distance from power is in 
some ways even more corrupting 
than power itself. The Liberals 
could not possibly form a gov- 
ernment, and Lloyd George knew 
It. Their best hope was to nold the 
balance in the House of Commons, 
But, as David Steel has discovered 
in our own day, tliorc is not much 
■ point, in holding the balance if you 
, tio yourself so firmly to the bigger 
i oE the two big parties that you 
become virtually indistinguishable 
from it. Lloyd George was well 
aware of that danger, and bent oyer 
r backwards to avoid it — Intriguing 
\ with Churchill iu February, 1929, 
i about a new “anti-socialist’ 1 coali- 
e tion based on free trade and elec- 
r toral reform and, in the early 
6 months Df the 1929 Government, 
c egging on the Conservative die- 
! * hards to revolt against Baldwin’s 
f policy of support for the Irwin 
• Declaration on dominion status 
h for India. Such manoeuvres wore 
“ indispensable if the Liberals were 
0 to avoid giving the impression that 


they hud been taken pri suiter by the 
Labour Puny. But there is no 
doubt that they added to the 
already decp-seuied Labour sus- 
picion* of Lloyd George. 

Yet when nil the qualifications 
have been made, Mr Camp lie! I is 
surely right in thinking that what 
stands our is not Lloyd George’s 
weakness hut his strengths — not his 
alleged untrust worthiness nr his 
uncharacteristic attachment tn 
nineteen tii-century dogma oil some 
issues, but his energy, imagination 
and thirst for action. For Lloyd 
George really did try to answer tho 
questions that mattered. He saw, 
more clearly than any other polit- 
ic ai leader, that Britain could sur- 
vive in a changing world only if 
she changed herself ; he also saw 
that the “ false dichotomy " gave 
no guidance to the sort of changes 
that were needed. And this, of 
course, was his undoing. For 111 9 
answers cut across tne “ false 
dichotomy They were neither 
'* capitalist ” nor " socialist ” 5 they 
were designed to use the power of 
the state to make capitalism work 
properly. As such, they were much 
moro modern in conception than 
any tiling else on offer at the lime. 
But in the climate generated by 
the struggle between *' capitalism" 
and "socialism 1 ’ they did not look 
modern. They looked irrelevant, 
opportunistic and, in an odd way, 
out of date. So, by a terrible para- 
dox, the mast creative and adven- 
turous politician of the day 
appeared to most of his coun- 
trymen as a querulous and self- 
seeking voice from the past. 
Despite the " Yellow Book ” and 
We Can Conquer Unemployment — 
the two most impressive political 
documents produced in the inter- 
war Britain — the Liberals won only 
l seventeen more seats in 1929 than 
5 they had won at their nadir in 
s 1924. The ‘‘two-party tyranny" 
e continued, virtually unshaken. So 
t did Britain's decline. 


The road of betterment 


By Chris Cook 


of the technical changfes in 
/Jv , economic organization 
1,18 Ministry of Munitions 
traduced; the improvements it 
, on ‘he work of the Ordnance 
gj»rtntent ; tho work of G. M. 
Commi“ nd the Armaments Output 
of Welter Layton and 
dsn „ hstics department ; the set> 
J“? °f the national shell fac- 
aLri* * nd the dramatic increase iii 
^ou tput of ammunition, rifles, 
mortars, artillery and, 
SmsAP 1 ’ tanka which 

. Ministry 0 f Munitions prised out 
mari-i recalcitrant governmental 
Si 8 -., The so-called "shell 
SEjj whi f. h ,had given the new 
IfcirX its . origin,, was overcome. 
CjjJJ also’ useful material on 
SJiS^ of the Ministry of 
ttDecbml* i_ on lehour relations,. 

the difficulties encoun- 
trill, the engineering unidna 
skiff t0 T hedging ” schemes 
4iS H,e f writers and for intro- 
5S J. dl J, uted,, l «>r unskilled 
trad?!’ women. Despite the 
Seated" 10 !? difficulties .that this 
IkS i^ecialjy in Clydeside 
,°P stewards’ move- 
waa * miracle of 
out and ingenuity wlth- 

war could not have 
is also some, re- 
JftlhleL v! a 1 , tt,t Idoyd George’s 
teS'Miit of hlgh polity ob- 
e ^rooval of Sir Percy 
S wShw" 1 J*'* P ost as Director 
° D3 '. Suppiy is especially 
George’s un- 
f- m thotrs ^ dealing with 


subordinates. Addison himself, 
Lloyd George's loyal lieutenant at 
this period, was a supi’ema 
victim of this technique five years 
later. He, too, discovered LG was 
a good butcher. 

Professor Adams adds greatly to 
our knowledge of all these complex 
problems. Where his work is more 
limited is In not, taking any wider 
perspective chan that of the teen- 
nlcal aspects of munitions supply- 
His account really ends in January 
191G, which means that his discus- 
sion of the Ministry's labour policy, 
recently a subject of IMP 0 **®*** 
academic controversy in r the Scot- 
tish Journal of Labour Hlstoii), is 

ais y „, snafir^ss . 

Ssfw , rs!f"fta.3 

the Labour Movement, nuhh tiled 
by Harvester Press in 1976. There 
|. nothing here on the jutiu 
ence of the Ministry of Mumtions 

^d?rn‘lm^!Lp 0 U.icU« 
first entered central govern- 
ment via the Ministry of Munitions 

and stayed on to s^ve Lloyd Georp 

KJsl’iTSs-as.'S'' 


paper, FeruKird, or in the unions 
resistance to some of the contro- 
versial clauses of the Munitions of 
War Act, Lloyd George’s relations 
with organized labour underwent 
a fundamental change. Nor are 
we told how Ws time at Munitions 
led him into contact with some 
of Milner’s imperialist 1 disciples, 
strong sympathizers with the 
brand of "national efficiency, 
which Milner himself preached and 
which idle Ministry of Munitions 
appeared to be putting into devas- 
tating effect. • • 

Finally it is rather extraordinary 
that there is no mention at all of 
the issue of military conscription. 
This arose directly from Lloyd 
George’s experience with the prob- 
lems of manpower supplies vriula at 
Munitions, and thrust die Cabinet 
into deep crisis from October 1915 
to May 1916 with fateful results for 
the unity of the Liberal Party and 
the standing of Asquith himself. 
In this way, his work at Munitions 
directly impelled Lloyd Georgo 
away from his Liberal colleagues 
and his radical roots. There is, 
therefore, more to be written oE Cha 
Ministry of Munitions under Lloyd 
George than is suggested here— per- 
haps by using a wider range of 
sources than dm departmental re- 
cords of the niinlstry itself. But it 
is a. difficult rheme. Certainly, Pro- 
fessor Adanu deserves congratula- 
, tions in pioneering a vital field, 
where, perhaps, other young his- 
torians of "push and go » may 
follow on. 


PAT TIIANE (Editor) : 

The Origins of British Social Policy 
208pp. Croom Hel m. £7.95. 

The aim of tills book, the editor 
informs us, "is tn describe and 
Interpret aspects of the history of 1 
social policy as somethin* Car more 
complex- than n ‘broad, ascending 
road of social betterment but as 
a past out of which the continuing 
inequalities after 1948 soein unsur- 
prising, since the policies wa exam- 
ine were Jess dedicated to remov- 
ing them than the conventional pic- 
ture assumes In pursuit ot this 
aim she gives us eight essays which 
analyse speclElc areas of policy and 
the pressures which shaped them, 
from the later Victorian era to the 
Second World War. 

Norman McCord stresses the hos- 
tility of ratepayers in the north-east 
to- increased - social expenditure 

S rior to 1914. Rather, improvement 
epended upon the efforts of small 
and devoted groups _ of social 
reformers and the growing municl- 

f ial resources provided by increas- 
ng national wealth. Anne Crowther 
examines the last years of- the 
workhouse up- to 1929, .illustrating 
the improvements or'i con cations 
which occurred. Pet Ryan discusses 
the phenomenon of " Boplarlsm " 
and the struggle of local authori- 
ties to provide a more, generous 
system of relief within the limi- 
tations imposed by central Govern- - 
ment.. The- editor concludes from 
the debate between non-contribu- 
tory and insurance-based pensions 
prior to 1908 that Treasury apposi- 
tion to non-contributory schemes 
decisively Influenced tne accept- 
ance of the insurance principle in, 
die future. J. R. Hay add John 
Brown consider the value of the 
-Concept of "social control" as bn 
influence . oh social policy. Hay is 
concerned with employers* atti- 
tudes to policy and Brown with the 
: process of " modernization ” in its 
. administration. J. H. Treble illus- 
trates the difficulties faced by the 
local authority in dealing with un- 
employment in late Victorian and 
Edwardian Glasgow. Finally. John 
Mhcnicol presents a ■ fascinating 
account of the introduction of fam- 
; ily allowances, showing how a mea- 
■' aurp which receive*! widespread 
-■ support betweeh the Wars , as a 
means of cotnbating child poverty, 


was only accepted Initially by the 
Government as part of a wartime 
economic package to control wage 
Inflation. Even after the Beveridge 
Report, family allowances were 
seen by the Treasury as a moans of 
providing minimum standards of 
income without eroding work in- 
centives or tacfding the thornier 
question of low pay. 

Clearly the formulation of social 
policy, whether at a national or a 
local level, was aEways subject to 
many interacting influences. Unfor- 
tunately the opportunity to 
delineate the major Features of the 
policy-making process during this 
relatively long and complex period 
has not been taken up by the edi- 
tor in her all too brief introduc- 
tion. It is not sufficient merely to 
criticize tho “ whig g Ism li of other 
authors without providing a more 
detailed historiography of the field 
and a clearer indication of the 
kind of revisionism which the Indi- 
vidual essays represent.. Moreover, 
In assessing the contribution of 
this book, ft should be recog- 
nized that several important in- 
fluences on ' policy-making are 
poorly represented. War, arguably 
one of the most significant agents 
of social change in twentieth-cen-: 
tury Britain, is only touched upon; 
Similarly, the impact of the slump : 
.and tbe mass unemployment of the 
1930s. la' largely. Ignored, in spite of.' 
the’ crucial role, they played in 


external influences, not to mention 
the brpader perspectives of chang- 
ing social and political values, in- 
creasing prosperity, and die com 
tinning, activities of highly moti- 
vated groups of .social reformer^, 
results in a volume which concen- 
trates a little top closely oil 
administrative attitudes and deci- 
sions at the expense of . a more 
integrated approach to policy-mak- 
ing. 

Lord Robbins’s The Theory of 
Economic Policy in English Classi- 
cal .Political Economy, which first 


appeared In 1952, has now been 
reissued with minor ahe rations 
(217pp. Macmillan. £10). Lord 


(217pp. Macmillan. £10). Lord 
RoboJps provides a broad picture 
of the ideas of the English classical 
economists regarding the . main 
constituents of^.a liberal economic 
policy.. The ] argument retains die 
. Iefctui-e fotm.in. Whi«h it was first, 
delivered, and is fully supported 
by textual references. 
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The conversion of the North 


By Kari Lryser 


WILLIAM UK BAN : 

The Unilic Cnunric 

2%p|). DeKiilli: Northern I llinii is 

University Press. 


There are eeria-'ii themes in medie- 
val history ai n«E some ureas which 
would remain ulmgcrher closed to 
us were it not for the work of a 
single chronicler to whoso text we 
owe nine tenths of what we know, 
who becomes, as it were, the sub- 
ject it self, which can only be 
urns|jcd through Ills’ vision of it. 

This is the cast 1 nirli Henry nf 
LerrJifiirf umf liis Chronicle of 
f.iiwn'ii, n here lie do crib us nx 
ini eyewitness the yeiir-hy-veur 
progress uriri reverses of German 
Miercli.ini s, hilrgiils und mis- 

sionaries in ilie en stern llu! tic dur- 
ing the first quarter of the ihir- 
teenili reiiiiiry. Their advance up 
the River Dvfita muf their subj liga- 
tion of Livonians, Letts and 

list n iiians was not. ptopcrly speak- 
ing, fine crusade hut a continuous 
arrival nnd depnriure of forces mid 
a succession of conflicts between 
rival groups uf entrepreneurs, all 
using (lie privileges nnd recruiting 
opportunities afforded by pupil ily 
licensed preaching und crusading 
hulls, in Livonia, Lettkmd and 
Estonia again these competing con- 
sortia, rhe bishop, the order of 
knights known us the Brethren of 
the Sword, the Riga merchants ami 
the Danes encountered not only 
the settlements of the eastern Bal- 
tic peoples who were not Christians 
but also, and for the first time 
directly, the Russians who were. , , , 

Tlietr principalities at Kokenliusen, f£, llld !??. p . n 
Gereike* Polozk, Pskov, Novgorod 1, !” w "“®. IC 
and Smolensk were sucked into, and L ’ ,,e mte5. 


Tlte.v hiid i heir cogs decked ships 
with out ir infill. sly I'lifiuriced free- 
hoiird, cupjlilc nf currying loads uf 
up lo two liiindred tons, eight nr 
toil times us much us could lie con- 
voyed on older tvpcs of vessels, 
Min built in the Viking tradition. 
These cugs were equipped with im- 
proved rudders und also enjoyed 
superior suiting capacities. Two nf 
l hem, fully loaded, sufficed to pro- 
vision u town of nt least a thou- 
sand Inhabitants for four or five 
months and uHch one could carry 
well over a hundred men with 
their supplies. Tit v. German style nf 
fighting, especially their cross- 
bow. und throwing machines, ena- 
bled even small bodies of men to 
Inflict terrible casualties on 
LivonJuns, Letts, Russians und 
Hm on Jan. s who hud never seen, let 
iiliinc. 1 experienced. such wen puns. In 
defence they made it possible to 
hold ensiles fnr weeks against 
vastly superior numbers. 

lfenry nf Leillund reveals haw 
direct ly conversion was linked to 
technology from rhe very begin- 
nine. As early us c 1186 Bishop 
Me i nil iird, one of Albert's predeces* 
aois, having had to take to the 
woods to escape n marauding Lith- 
imiJint army, offered to build n 
castle fnr the I.ivunimis if they 
fleet pled huptr.ni. This would 
shelter ihem ngatust those devastat- 
ing raids. They ngreeri and stone- 
niasoiis from Gotland were sent for 
immediately. As against Bede or 
the Lines of Bishop Otto of Bam- 
berg, the livelfth-cenrury a] ms tie ni 
the I’nineruniiiiis, tiie * paucity nf 
miracles in Henry r»F Let eland is 
very startling, it was cogs, cross- 
bows, artillery, sunericir tools and 
bni se-ar inoti r which made the Bal- 



cnlurge rut her than a—- ■ , 
dnni. Yet fr.im t | 1( . f ttc 


recent, I j ( 

tithes and ri'guroiis° |m,w, rau ki*. 
rhe clergy & lh e kt 
tary. These uap' e,,n ?“ "\ili- 


u-gy m 

««ry- These wer „ •••“. min- 

enfeoffed w |, h dSc s 0, la , h 
lands since for reasons of L hdn 
they had to 

i!!S »f id, imS. 


furnished entailed hS 

exactions ; for these were tt 

nt I IiPiir ninlni... . 'J>6 Da. 


I he teal of the town oj El Inns, showing a mid-thirtcenthci.ii t urn cor. 
I he helmsman t who is of course out of scale) is Imulting u rudder of a 
iieie und advanced design. 


strongholds, Riga Oxkiill nnd 
Holme, Itnd to try and survive until 
the next ennvoy of cogs in rived 
loaded with a season's campaigners. 
The annual coming and going of 
armed pilgrims which remained 
characteristic of Lhu Prussian und 
Livonian crusades until the Later 
Middle Ages depended, as Profes- 
sor Urban often reminds us. on the 
sociul and political situation und 
the feuds of northern Germany, 
but he writes with a somewhat irri- 


tic tribes see the light. To be allied - 

to 1 lie possessors of these devices imprecision about the Reich 

profitable to some of * 1 ^ ni which the majority of pit. 
became disastrous to S ri,n * aMd immigrants came. Ha 


the first two devoured by, tlto wars, 
but this was the road which led the 


Professor Urban often allows 
Henry and his vermicular succes- 
sors. to speak for themselves, but 
lie js on the whole far more in- 

‘erested in political and military 

elei’k, who. came tp the Eastern Bal- f vents “ ,an r «° underlying strut- 
■ - - * ^ w«8 . of. conquest and occupation 

flnd their rhythm. Almost every 
year the bishop returned to 
Germany m preach the crusade 

und enlist armed supporters 

principality 'whero lie \nYsslonta3! IjL StiXQiiv. When lie had left, 
U_. cliurch and bee*™ . A 'A^WSAAE'lJil 

their houses with rods to undo the 
effects of the blessed water, Thu 
tiny garrisons of the few Christian 


Germans on to 'the icy surface of 
Lako Peipus. 

Henrjr of Lettlund was a Saxon 
rj-v. who cauio to the Eastern 

vMfclfchtf p ■. AlJjflrt-bf --Llvotila 
In 1229 himself n cation of 
Bremen. Henry moved into the 
northernmost fringe of the new 
Rigan diocese and ecclesiastical 


, mm WWMUHV U IJOt " 

jou. Since lie did not rise to nny 
higher dignity his position is often 
described as modest, but his parish 
was very lavge and there were not 
so many men like him. He was also 
a warrior, a diplomat, an inter- 
preter and on expert historian of 
warfare. Our understanding of the 
5 r»H e ” no “ Mteblldiments along 
n, D/fna. nnd their relationships 
with the pagans and now Christiana 

there, depend? to a largo extent on Bv IVfalcolm T.nmliPrf 
how we iiiujeistnnd his chronicle. * lwaiMlim laaDlDCrt 

Wq have to rely on it as we have — — ^ — — 

to' re|y ; on Helmold of Bosau's . • 

C^Ofilcitr o/ the Slow to follow the JONATHAN SUMPTION : 
and cotonfea. The Albigensimt Crusade 


-- - taro. ... 

errs when lie refers lo Philipp of 
Suabia, who was never crowned by 
a pope hs emperor- nor did the 
king's assassination in 1208 confer 
that titlu on his rival Otto IV. Phi- 
ILpp moreover was not murdered 
by the Duke of the Paiatinnte” 
but by Otto of WlttelsbRch, Count 
Falqtina of Bavaria. Urban, cites 
later medieval vernaculnr sources 
for tltesc events rather limn the 
iiear-comeinptiriiry chronicles. Ar 
no tinvt had Henry the Lion 
‘‘ united " Saxony nor wero the 
Dukes of Thuringia" feuding 
witli their neighbours since there 
wore no such dignitaries in thn 
twelfth century, Hcrnuinn of 
Salza, tiie Grand muster of the Teu- 


tonic Knights, served the Emperor 
Frederick II closely and well but 
never as imperial chuncellor. 

The lordships of German k nigh is, 
of the Order of the Sivurd, and the 
salt and cloth trade of the Gunnun 
merchants' establishments in Riga 
and Doi-pnt, were not bucked up hv 
German peasant setilemL-ius. These 
elites of violence were hampered 
no-t only by their rivalries, their 
struggles against the Dimes who 
had their own, well-founded sphere 
of influence in Estonia, lmr also by 
their distance from base. Between 
the Knights of the Sword und their 
successors on the Dvina, rite Teu- 
tonic Order, and the Order's most 
important front in Prussia, lay 
Lithuania, nnd the Lithuanians 
remained the unbroken enemies of 
Western attempts to subjugate and 
convert them tli rough out. Against 
them and the Russians, technological 
superiority bad tievor been quite sn 
decisive and, of course, it did not 
last. 

Profound comrudictimts underlay 
the Baltic Crusades. They were not 
fought to free ho-ly p luces but to 
extend the frontiers nf Latin 
Christianity. Christ's yoke, us many a 
pupal bull proclaimed, was in coin 
to be light nnd bowing to it should 


The campaign in the South 


extend the authority of the kings 
or France to tlia south, and to aid 
the emergence of France as the 
most powerful state In Western 
Europe In the thirteenth century. 


■ wtrorucuT oj ifie tfjm 

- German betietration . _ 

tlop of IIoMtla and westqrn Meek 


lenbury. in Uip" tTveiftV century.™ 25Spp - Fa^r; £7.95. 
is perhaps characteristic of this - 

nf ■ hUinrlAnitfirtU.. *1 I. 


through a crisp choice of detail. 
Ills work resembles Sir Steven 
Runcimnn's History of the Cru- 
sddes in its immediacy, its sense of 
the concrete and its understanding 
Given the historical significance . the , w^tocratic mind. The 
ot the Crusade, and the opportuni- 1 auUl 2 r 18 at ™ a ° csl when re-creat- 

r A* It- c K r, , Ins for US tihn fnnl nf n .. n „ ru 



;eurq of ; historiography that it 
helbnw to the. realxn of the from The Albigenslan Crusade was a 
Jj ^ f plucqs of hostile , major event In the .Ustory of S the 

"gLSS"' , c, ! lLu ^ and savagely kingdom of France . ^ 

cwnpetlng claim* to lordship. “ cunt also in tho U«o^™ 

Wniiatrt UrbaiTs book on the BaU 
tic Crusade unfortunately does not 
Initiate rho reader info thi? predic, 
nuionr. Ho takes his Henry of Lett- 
lartd very much for granted, as if 
lia had been just one chronicler 
like many : others, when, ho was hi 


-■ — -- . —• » opportuni- 
ties It - affords for vivid writing, it 
is hardly surprising diat it should 
naVo attracted so many authors. 
Jonathan Sumption’s bode is the 
third to be published in English 
since 1971, following W. L. Wake- 
field and- J. R. Stray er— and that 
calculation leaves out • of account 


J r “““ Jf Ul fU QgOJli . I Wl'i 

Bal- rh^UH- 8 i n i fcll l development »>f the Fjeconcise and thoughtful pamph 

noi ^Wlatian. kingdoms- of Spain.' If not k °E Bernard Haimlton for the ai-^a hik icrruin, tne 

idle- tll0 , flrs fi i^.vvBs neVertheless a very H*shwlca1 Aftsoclatioff: ^ Eath bqok fluc t««ting nature of the warfare. 
■ ' early case of -thd diversion of the das virtues. Wakefield's is Uie most the -tola, of terror .in campaigns 

MiutArt I * - - 1 lanlir kn/l n n k. * a V/n^fA Tl G t?rlf ft inn ■> Un.i hauC...... . _ 


ing for us the feol nf events its 
they occurred — the winter sieges ; 
the ebb and flow of recruits ns 
crusaders, principally but not 
solely from northern France, came 
and weut for thoir short terms of 
service; the contrast between the 
bloody encounters In the South and 
the diplomatic moves of Innocent. 
The reader grasps the terrain, the 


logy had perforce to 




r*. •* , , — UIVQ1 DIUU UL tiie 7, ----- i B is UlU IllUSL i ; 

If crusading Impulse and its canonical «£!wh»rly &nd sets the Crusade in where Psychol 

“ hiechauism. to a campsigning site ^I’ 0,e ambience of heresy and P ount ™ r so much; and there are 

r„ w»tn m Christendom rather than the th e Church's reaction, putting the mteresting asides mi the origins of 

Holv F.n,i#i — — — t — , readpp t n ..*u ...ul. persecution, the Church’s nrtitude 

feudal relationship and, as is 
.^fot tqe.quthor qf a clistin- 
work. on pilgrimage, on the 
qngins of the odour of 
Simon de. Montfort's vie- 
Muret is especially well 

Ff°P les thb eastem.BaJtic Wore ImSortan? f aFfort ^ >««« 8ketches ’df perso?idirJ y ridd ?kSr? int S y w - lth . notion that 
■ 1“" n , ,aclc Ghfiatians- by^acig. of lm P° Llant dffccti however, W as ; {0 a dvdhcjng -. Hi? Sdng tmrrati^' S .ir r , Q( ! e l' U!ned the' civilization 
war jttticl ■cgnaupst. Baptism, tribute : : «"FT«Byo of foe troubadours. 


Wr and -conquest. Baptism, tribute 
end hctttfiiep. went, hand; in 
haljd ami - were ' demanded , fo. 
gether. Once ; subject to .i Chris- -. 
nuns, the . Livonlahs,-. Leusv aha 
Estonians could not he alliwod ‘fb ' f 
remain pagdiis. This had befcbfae v 
characteristic of the Latins bin ifoc 
of, tiiu Orthodox Church ' hnd 
princes. 

The Chronicon Livonian tells us 
exactly how it was done, initially ■ 
the Germans possessed an immense 
tcchmilogkal superiority over The 
tribesmen, _ quite.' comparable ,to t1>dt 
which. • nineteenth-century colonial 
powers. could; doplay; say, Jn Africu; 



' Conscription 

, Inthearmy of tifefSvevy soldier . 

■ Js issued iiuty a personality, .. ... . 
■ Mark I, pit rank* for the use 6t. 

Mine was defective.: 


mim 


..- - • Vi . vi- ■ • . J .. '■ 

■ , v. : 7 . j . ; ' ; ; . 10 repon 




ot their maintenance and m ’ 
net for their recruitment £ 
needy families of Saxon and Sj 
fahan mmistenales (knighis J J 
tree origin). In 1224 the 
papal legate, William of Modi 
crowned the years of savage fjfi 

ing and endurance which hid SSi 
to the bishopric of Riga arufTh? 
Bretitren of the Sword their mod 
tcum of success. William not S 
saw Riga but also toured h t 
countryside and military outpost*. 

One topic, somewhat ignored b, 
Professor Urban, appears to have 
dominated all his sermons to th 
Germans, whether they belonged to 
the Order or were the bishops' vav 
sals. This was the admonition ii(ji In 
impose intolerable burdens on 
their new converts, to use rcsiraiui 
in the levy of tithes and not to vei 
their subjects with undue domindj 
It was understood llntt thciu were 
just exactions nnd only excessive 
ones must be avuidvd. Here evi- 
dently lay the rub, und Hem y, by 
reporting the matter of the legate's 
sermons so intently, seems to 5y u . 
pa lime with ids parishioner! 
against the ad vocal i, their judges 

Professor Ur bun does not dwell 
on these problems very much. He 
excels in unravelling real and sup- 
posed intrigues. His vigorous narra- 
tive covers roughly the fail 
hundred years of tiie German pre- 
sence und he s^es (lie end of the 
crusade in the long quarrel be- 
tween the Teutonic Knights und 
rhe burghers of Riga. Perhaps the 
voluntary conversion of the Lith- 
uanians and their junction with the 
Poles in tho later fourteenth cen- 
tury wero more important and fun 
dnmental events. The Baltic expedi- 
tions have rarely been treated a 
part of tile crusading movement ai 
a whole ; for instance they recdw 
but a pnssitig mention in H. 1. 
Mayer’s brill inn t survey. The lit* 
H. N. Johnson contributed • 
chapter an them In the third 
volume of the Pennsylvania Historv 
nf the Crusades, edited by H. W. 
Ifazurd, which Bjupeared simultane- 
ously with this book, Wlintover in 
shortcomings, Professor Urban! 
work answers a very real need. 


So fnr, so good. Unfortunately, 
lhu nuthor felt that he had w 
make his account comprehensive 
by also discussing the rise of West- 
ern heresy, the nature of Cain- 
arism and tihe actions of the Inqui- 
sition j and here his touch Is nwc" 
less sure. His account of 
iteresy Js outdated Hnd someliiw» 
inaccurate; Valdes is givon tne 
Christian name of Poter; Mr 
Sumption is incluied to coiujw 
Cathar rites, antedating W. 
chvenensa, somewhat oxaggeratius 
tiie prevalence of the emlura, tan- 
takenly displacing the 
turn by the meal as the W, 
service” of the believer; he ail 
utes too mudi to the early itjW' 
tion; he includes errors ; m 
careers or fates of such J&F 
and their protectors as An»“® ■ 

Lamothe, Bernard Oth an p d . pro- 1 
de Raaix. The actions of 
Cathar murderers at Avignon« B de 

!sr«. h »iiS 
s&s ^ h '«rgj 

but without the khfo* y P„ r j d • 
the author of flio 
Croisade who romenibered ^y. 
man ever left her liome ^ pjnaily, 

ing had something , to eat. 

inquisitors, at this '^® re juibor 
simply policemen than JJ •* y M. 
supposes and dealt ,, “i r ^|ieal 
the “ complexities at - • - f £jj sgf . 
dogma Even ui tliese f™ npWr . 
tions some godd points a . 

Kieless to be found. • n s3 f e , 
The purchaser ' 

He should , ■ consul 1 action! 
Heresy, Crusade and ['!?' j,L 0 i(nc! 
Southern France, foi in. 

and, when he'.-lw-h^^SiirtjlW.': 

his hand, obtain, a smut W0( , , 

and at once gutn up Cb 0 P ihen 
Three and- fifteen-;. ^ 

settle down to onjoy *»'■ _ die - VJ jisr j, 
pur.gent account, by / a 

with a gift for narrate 0-, 


language 
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; people’s English 


■ubDLP ORTON, STEWART SAN- 
gSwi? «n.l JOHN WIDDOWSON 

(Edtiorii '• 

Ita Linguistic Atlas of England 
g2pp. Crwmt Helm. £ 42.50. 

The origins of this atlas go back a 
ufw wav— to 1923, in fact— when 
Aren't Joseph Wright, editor of 
Z English Dialect Dictionarv, 
Miuoiained of the difficulty of 
ffiying dialects of Middle Eng- 
lish. It was Impossible, he said, 

to fix the exact boundaries 
7iicre one dialect ends and an- 
other begins. Nor shall we ever 
he able to remedy this defect un- 
ul we possess a comprehensive 
alias of the modern dialects such 
as has been produced by Franco 
and Germany uf their dialects. 
An atlas of this kind would en- 
able English scholars to fix the 
dialect boundaries far more accur- 
ately titan is possible at present. 

The late Harold Orton, whose child 
this present achievement must be 
uid to be, heard tiie words of 
Wright fifty-five years ago. He and 
Eugen Dietli, of the University of 
Zurich, heard other words twelve 

S i later-r-thosc spoken by Hans 
itli at the Second International 
Congress of Phonetic Sciences held 
it University College London. 
Kurath was talking of tiie historical 
background of the speech of New 
England, and he complained : 

Unfortunately the lines lending 
back to the Mother Country, to 
England, and to Northern Ireland, 
will remain vague and tentative 
until a linguistic atlas of the 
British Isles is made ... for the 
great majority of colonists of the 
seventeenth century, whose des- 
cendants remained the most influ- 
ential element in America during 
to eighteenth century and after, 
did not speak tho cultivated 
speech of London, but various 
English dialects or provincial 
standard*, These wo know only 
very Imperfectly through contem- 
porary evidence. They must be re- 
constructed very largely on the 
basis of a linguistic utlus of Eng- 


By Anthony Burgess 

lisli folk speech of the present phonological valiants wiLhin ini 
day. otherwise htun'igi-neoiis speech 

War came. In 1945 Dietli resumed region. 

a t six -year-lapsed correspondence Arrive at the word Tuesday nnd 


ii _ si x-ycui -mpsea correspondence Arrive ai tne worn t uesnau huu 
with Orton, speaking of the “plough- you face a phonological variety 
ing up nf a good deni of flic linguis- which nu deformation of orthodox 
tic ground" owing to the enforced orthography is able to rupi — — * 
wartime mixing of peoples, the im- The North-West und the 

rwii'nintU r « f flio c».>ilii.liKi nf iiKa f isii. onripatu flin Pnct urn 1m 


esonc. 

near- 


win iiiiiu miALiig ui pcupiua, Like im- aiiv nuiui'Viun unu mu iiwm- 

pairntent of tiie stability of die Eng- entirety of the East arc loyal to 
lish regional dialects, which would the Middle English tin-, but there 
be further increased by new habits arc pockets where chu- and tit- pro- 
of social mobility and the influence vail, mid there is a small slab near 
of radio and television, and the tho Wash where the vowel is frankly 
urgency nf the need to start dialect- centralized (the tongue pushes to 

ilin nnin n i.,Ai!la rh.-.i>n ■■•’in r frill rnnid. t ll .1 niltMla nf tltA VltAlllll IvIlDI'll 


mapping while there was still some- 
thing to map. By the end nf the 
summer of 1947, Orton and Dietli 
had produced tltulr first version of 
the questionnaire for uhe field 
workers. 

These field workers travelled 
mainly to English villages with small 
and stable populations, seeking 
chiefly men over sixty “ with good 
mouths, teeth and hearing ” who 
would answer questions like “ What 


the middle of the mouth, where 
dwells the schwa or first vowel of 
apart}. 

This area of usage waves across 
at a central Midlands region of 
identical vocnlic usage over tho 
wastes nf the regular (fu-. Devon, 
for 'J'uesdiiu, contributes a vowel 
which seems to lie a rounded ver- 
sion of the one in font. 1 have only 
previously met this in German. Just 
100 years ago, when Prince Louis 


do you call the red-hot tilings that Lucicn Bonaparte made vicar- 


fall through the grate when the fire ions amends for his family s 
is burning ?” or “ What is the montii execration of England by pioifr 
before May ? ” The inquirers were eering English dialect studies, 
after four things— phonology, lexis, It was o''*'" 1 « hnr ,n n,nlfn 

morphology and syntax, resolving in- Isoglosses ii 
to four different kinds of map. Men culture did i 


noted tii at to make 
in terms of county and 

w 1 not work. As Stewart F. 

were "found "to be more conservative Snudorson puts it, " the Prince 
and honest than women— or rather sometimes found dialect features 
women exhibited an interest in up- just where they ought not to be . 
ward or outward mobility that niili- Distributions of dialect varieties 

tated against their giving the right are, to put it mildly, complicated: 

answers. there is nothing tidv about these 

Lexically, there was never a language ma P s - 

wrong answer to give about the fruit Then look at the map for coulter, 
on that tree over there, but tho whoso nation-wide pronunciation 
way to pronounce apple is what rite val iants coyer an immense vocalic 
first man of the atlas is about, and diphthongal field, with no 

There is a huoe swathe of England, South-East norm to call them 
from the Scottish border to flie deep home to the judgment of 
M id lands, where the apple vowel is tional correctness. And if the i South- 
the low a oE French patte, while East decrees for u-orins a tag 
the higher sound (represented schwa with no r after it great tracts 
nhonerlcnlly as tie) which we are of the country opt for that historical 
taught to regard as “standard” is r, os America does, a fneam or a 

East (whiclf "however, ^onmlns'the Smethin” £?au&4. ** Almost the fTseems to beaveVsion itf'iS 
?“f ta V if the Went seats of entire South and Midlands agree bur it was always assumed that it 
lemtingV as well Ss fo the West on sheaf (Middle Engtish scef wirit was so-called because mu dinned 
Country and the Isle of Man. There a long el. but there are arens where 
are eccentric areas where the vowel tho Middle Low German seems to 
is pushed back to the o oE hat and be commemorated with something 
“p t“ ri'a e of set. We see oil Ala, like or. aftoof or mM 
the nroduct of laborious notation Tito bewaldeniig thing is tho Jack 
and plotting, on a map of Engl and of gradation. In the « r North-East 
snaked with black curves and (bitted you will get as good a cheat rs in 
with symbols which represent local London, but 'the trnln runs south 


through shefj and shaft .ind shofe 
before you Im / ■ : / aysiiti. 

It is, itievitalily, the vocabulary nf 
rural occupations, which do not 
grearly interest the language courts 
of the capital nr the older universi- 
ties, that provides the richest vari- 
ety of nomenclature. Tuke the 
decayed craft of thatching, for in- 
stance. The ropes used in the pro- 
cess are called billy-bands, binder- 
bands, coconut-bunds, liny-bands, 
hazel-bands, pilch-bunds, stack- 
bands, straw- hands, tar-bands, tar- 
mal-bands, th ticking-bands Lhunih- 
bonds, coir-ropes (a borrowing From 
Malay (kayer), over-ropes, reedett- 
ropes, thuinb-rnpes, tliumb-simes. 
The pegs arc rick-pegs, tlmck-pegs, 
stack-prods, rick-spars, stack-spciks, 
rick-sprnys, stack-stubs. A donkey 
Is called a cuddy, a dicky, a noddy, 
an ass, a fuisock, a fiissaiiock, a 
moke, a iiiokus, a nirrup, a jack 
nlrrup, a brniikus nr a pronktis. 
Cuddy is not given as □ form used 
in my own county of Lancashire, 
but most pubs named for a horse, 
black, white or grey, arc popularly 
The Cuddy, even in sophisticated 
Liverpool. Most of England is 
happy about gosling, but the West 
prcfe'rs guff and gib is to be heard 
in Lincolnshire. Our Northern gas- 
ling preserves rite Middle English 
gesipug, itself from the Old Norse 
gaeslingr. Earth-closets are neces- 
saries or dikes or dunnekins (dun- 
nles in Australia) or sliithouses or 
petty-hoies. Petty is the term I 
remember os being regularly in use 
in my Lancashire childhood. A slice 
of meat seenis to be everywhere 
except in Norfolk, where it Is a 
round, and on the Lancashire- York- 
shire border, where it is a slishc, 
and in my own region, where It Is 
still gloriously and, I hope, for ever 
a shlve. Dip, according to tiie bacon 
fat map, is mainly confined to 
Yorkshire, bur it was the regular 
word in my boyhood in Manchester. 


Identity parade 


was so-called because you dipped 
your bread in it. 

The morphological section of tho 
atlas shows tiie changes to be rung 
on basic forms like I’m not ana 
aren’t and are you ? The grammar 
books of the South-East, decreeing a 
norm for the past tense of come, 
have closed our eyes to the com- 
parative rarity of came. You can 
travel from Penzance to Hadrian’s 
Wall and hear come or corned. Nor 
does die f«g present participle end- 
ing have as much clout as print 
would have us believe. The laughing 
map shows that a syllabic, it or m ar 


.fi'/iifft piux n is univeiAsiIlv prefer- 
red. When it cullies in the verbal 
no un K’j-ifmjj, however, there is a 
lot of inji n him t and, I would 
fat more Chaucerian ingg than the 
niup indicates. 

Devon and Cornwall prefer me 
put on the light in tec put the light 
on, which is standard usage nearly 
everywhere else. The on Friday 
week map is like a harlequin quilt, 
with its next Friday and next Fri- 
day weak and a week on Friday 
and cl weak next Friday and *i week 
come Fni/ny nnd a weak Friday. 
What 1 have searched diligently fur 
is die distribution of a past parti- 
ciple of get that corresponds to 
normative American usage. 

In Lancashire you will hoar 
getten, as in Go's flatten ced-witrch. 
All the varieties of ilie singular 
feminine pronoun ate present— she 
and shit nnd shun mid her and he 
and /too (I have yet to hear that 
aitch). And muryans, pismires, 
pissy-beds, plssy-mices, pissy-mires, 
pissv-motes and pissy-innthers are 
as busy as emmets. Go to tho 
pissy-mother, thou sluggard. Plenty 
of thceing and tltouing, too. 

All posthumous honour to Harold 
Orton, and present congratulations 
und gratitude tn Stewart Sanderson 
and John Widdowson and their 
helpers. This is a great book, and 
it may be only a beginning. As the 
in traduction says: 

The wealth of material In the 
English Dialect Survoy's collec- 
tions has been exploited and dis- 
played only in small measure in 
the pages of this atlas. It was 
Harold Orton's hope, as it is that 
of his co-editors, that this volume 
will stimulate n wide variety of 
further research into English dia- 
lects, not just in England alone 
but wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

Despite the centralizing influ- 
ence of radio and television, one 
has reason to believe that the 
essential inertia which Saussuro 
found in language continues to pre- 
serve at least the phonological 
systems and structures of our dia- 
lects. My own desultory researches 
seem to show, certainly in my 
native county, that the metropolitan 
standard has more the function of 
an auxiliary than of a substitute for 
native speech. 1 should have pre- 
ferred this remarkable work to 
have keen initiated in tho Univer- 
sity of Manchester than that of 
Leeds, but at least I can be satis- 
fied that once again the North (A 
deeper North than that of OED 


Murray) lias flamed out. with a 
work of it 


immense linguistic value. 
That its makers ivill go un- 
honoured in those lists that make 
barons of showmen I take for 
granted. But It is one nf this year’s 
really notable events. The riches 
of one people’s English, not tho 
Queen's, by all roads roam to Leeds. 


By Ruth Kempson 


DWIGHT BOLINGER: 
Meaning and Form 
2 12pp. Longman. £6.50. 


others, I believed it that the elec- 
tion hurt them. 

(3) They let It bo known that 
their next move would be an econo- 
mic one. 

(4) Henry is about to let It be 
known tJiat lie has cancer, some- 
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The articles collected together in 
book exemplify a theme which 
oRight Bolinger makes explicit in 
J® extensive introduction: that 

itiare.is no word or syntactic struc- 
*5® hi English which does not 
Bake a distinct semantic contrlbu- 
m to the interpretation of sen- 
SJj®**- In other, words Professor 
Bolinger is expounding the view 
syntactic and lexical distinc- 
invariably correspond to 
jwiamic distinctions. In an ..indue- . 
T*® spirit ne claims to prove his 
r®«S by confirmation, discussing in 
LjttiJ eight . examples ; . and only 
in the introduction does he 
"^ U8 s the most obvious counter- 
r^JPIes .fo his case, such as the 
•euaonship. between She threw 
5 the key and She threw the key 
or between J noticed that you 
there and / noticed you were 
fptmtting 'that “one area is 
SSfeHy insensitive to SYSTE- 
t d . ,£far ®nces in meaning: 
the ‘ surface transforma- 
R - ■ Jhe examples he discusses 
include a proposed Identity 
nhiriTj som ® and *ny, ah equation 
synSUf no ? wide ly rejected, tiie 
°* not any and no, the 
anj 7, semantic nature of hoth it 

of 


consequence being R cavalier use 
of terminnlogy which is at host mis- 
leading and at worst venders ms 
claims untestable. Moreover ins 
sensitivity to luuguagQ is suai that 
his grammaticality judgments are 

sometimes extremely perverse. His Known nut ue nus 
discussion of there is characteristic, thing of which even ho had 
He discusses an impressive range suspicions until yesterday. 
o£ data, but concludes merely that 
existential there involves a meta- 
phorical extension of locative there, 
leaving "open the question ot 
whether to split tit ere into two lexi- 
cal entries’’. But the overall 
claim of Professor Bolingetis book 
is to have any content, it is essen- 
tial that he should espouse a theory 
from which homonymy should be 
excluded for all related senses ot 
a word. 


no 


WT !/■ , 

Similar problems invade his dls- 
cussion of. it. He claims initially 
that it is invariably tm anaphoric 
prdnoUn but Concludes only that it 
ft i 9 a 1 definite 1 nominal with 
almost the greatest possible gener- 
ality of meaning’. Counter- 
examples to the claim that ft is 
anaphoric such as It is go 
poti to visit us tpday are disraissed 
with the suggestion that 
anaphora that has been with us a 
along still lurks in foe back 
ground It .is hard to en ^. sa g® 
whet theoretical content : eonW na 
given to such a remark. . M his 

claim i«: that it ^ sed- 
false. It would ptedict that a sen 

tence such as : : ' ' 

(1) I believed it that the election 

also that -it should db ^^ded it 

(2\ We had all been fold that wo 
election ijral especially 
tho. ^artyi- -organizers. - . utv, 


.micrest m tneorsncai 

and iu _ foCm^lisra, ':tho 


Neither of these predictions Is 
matched by the evidence. 

The two articles on the impera- 
tive show Professor Bolinger at his 
best in summarizing current formal 
characterizations and demonstrating 
that the range of data considered 
has been too narrow. It Is well- 
known that constraints said to be 
specific to tiie Imperative construc- 
tion are semantic In nature. What 
Professor Bolinger shows is that 
these constraints, in so far as they 
ore constraints, are common to the 
bore infinitive , consmtction , and 
that the semen tn'c interpretation 
specific to tiie imperative is only one 
end of a gradient of interpretation 
open to bare infinitive constructions. 
The interest of his con elution lies 
in two directions: first in the conse- 
quences of arguing that the inter- 
pretadon of imperatives as having 
a particular range of illocutionary 
force is solely pragmatic, and not 
sufficiently dearcut to warrant 
posing a syntactic and semantic 
entity distinct from foe infinitive ; 
second, in the consequences for 
thq. recently expressed vjew that 
ail free deletions such as impera- 
tive subject deletion are. not 1 Syn- 
tactic rules at all. Tills second 
position has been put forward since 
the time when Professor Bolmgbr’s 
book was written* the first,' with his 
characteristic Jack of interest in 
theory construction, he ignores, 

So, predictably, tho interest of 
this book— 4or - foe theoretical lin- 
guist: at Iedst-r-Hes ui tiie data 
Professor Bolinger discusses and in 
the dieoretical problems arising 
from r them* . which- he docs. -.not 
- * • 
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Recent Titles: 


The Irish Drama of Europe from 
Yeats to Bebkett 


KATHARINE WORTH 

A European perspective on the drama of Yeats and of the Irish ploy- 
de, Synge, O'Casey and Beckett — wQio_ < 

« interim 1 ’. Yeats is seen as the areat mo .. . 

the work of other 


A European perspective on 
Wrights — Wilde, Synge, O’Casey and Beckett — who created a modern 
* drama of the interior .Yeats is seen as the great pioneer and his influ- 
ence, together with that of-. Maeterlinck; ie traced .in the work of other 
Irish dramatists'. ,*. * ...a brilliant book, original In point of view, well 
organized, well argued and i Tull of revelatory suggestions.’ Lorna 
Reynolds, Hibernia 485 11180 2 £10.50 

William Empson and the 
Philosophy of Literary Criticism 

CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 

Postcript by William Empsari v 

Iri the first full-1 eng tit : study of the work of one of the most original 
and influential critics of our times Dr Norris sets out to account for the 
gulf bhat has emerged between Em peon's viewpoint nnd tlve development 
of his Ideas by others and. gives a new perspective to his practical 
criticism and to his differences with Eliot and Leavis. 485 11175 6 £8.95 

The Encounter with the Divine 
|n Mesopotamia end Israel 

H.W. F. SA.GGS 

An examination of rhe assumed uniqueness of the Israelite religion in 
the course of a lively comparison ot some of its leading features and 
those of ancient Mesopptanutm religion. . '' 435 17412 X E8.50 

Jordan Lectures In Comparative Religion, J2tn Series ., : . • . . 
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Cold war worrier 


By Kyril FifzLyon 

AI.AIN BI-SANCflN : 


subtler i bun cult! war mid bv its I 10 " 11 «**««« |h » use in certainly dues mu produce ' any. 

less ^pressivu. p!!licv m home and " h ,fi l f? Uni ?" *■«« «»* Whatever the role envisaged for an 


>minaied 
consider 
urinated 
sraifl, c>i 
«» fail 


deink- mid Miucinlist m Ui.ss.aii cl- aniI sajls its desire to defend itself £ n-lV Vi' e , lens , , -°S in t . he Mid ‘ ? n,, s ■PP™*b i k purely cim.iinuul [ °r »hl the m s 

«™.l I,lsl0 ‘ - y "{'«» l»rt.ceods by In- Jts me ] ln{ | j H exploitation of on our i 1 }£,«■ i ' var ls sure ‘7 indicated by lus use of wo ? ld ■}«?. therefore, to ignore, 

tuition ruther than rut tonal analysis ;„ n Lties 5n order M p umo?e Suvie of , 197 3 ’ ll,e V lt ' bac h and thc , term " blackmail “ aleck- T U "g 11 «*. the dew'S'* 
..Hd that Ibis nit l ■!( id has. q.i Oftn- j„, er0J!ls through, inter alia, world HSSE i ''2ll ch ,e refers I ‘. l } s ™l»ltes that Israel und/nr ™melcss record. Eve! S 

sioii, eii.ihlod him in I III m-inlits ret',,! it, ion. For" “ r.j dv, mi unun. blutkiiiHil >— till these, tvhilc the Western powers had some die- '‘"^rtuinite consequence* 


VV l.Vi i .irt .. . • 0,1 tlle other hand, Ues.ineon »s me Soviet navy o», 

Sr iSL? n ^ ,, ;i e m imfer Iu ?r ”*"* . Uke J* the term m Aj* l * r, c« n , wUh clae fmp7cni£ 

“ would ". hei.inks“ ri^nuram* Sin, »? ] -V ««* by one side „f ‘ hat e t! ’ e *«umioii is nm being „• 

Soviet .fe-n, «iS"K te’SLSiSK S»* 


iil fio'iiv -.'u- 'kicrite does urn iinpjv- “ that the & Lu ,« " '.C u * , ,HL by the Arabs in rhis sense If 10 ninintaln his belief in 

fie deals ivuli the pi.J n ic.if scene rrsSK Inis given up* •eximriinu ‘be «iher. on the other band Bewiie in »s superiority of i he Soviet mw.5 

tbfrefiire, h.is in rely nil con- Rccnluiii.n ’ but merely that "ft f,‘ C ' ‘V “"i 1 m i‘ ke rIu ? r seems likely, distorts the term m the American, with the inffiadm 

■on ^rJ '• hu ' 11 ,|CI t.. be sine ..f Iilri- ^ il, » T th t , ,aIlur - 11 mean simply the use by nne side nf ‘J 151 * the situation is not heft 

a n Ho S,mJr ' "i i 1 1 -’ , i-‘ " ' 1,IW fvcasM No wintrier " Rreah- Soviet lew ,.n tn’, s whale . ver bargaining counter k pos- dre ««*- This is not the place fj 

if jfiv il LS h’ 1 r u ' u -‘ v sbiccrdv iv.iois cl iil erne ” and „ u rtmLli?i,w Li ■ ! * I,, . em scssed to obtain sirfjsfiiciion of its C0ll 1 nter -or«umcnrs. but a glance ai 

sasa^hSiiis z d iris , h 

heir comments as printed m, the f uS??,? 1 , 1 .? “I? 1 ’ ■“ l, . ,ttl, . ly . ll ' ,s:itis - ‘rentmeiit so lung us protest is pos- Cil J •„ 1 wnu l l f 1 - 111 ll, at All this is mil to suy that the 

lii.st-jnckcij thin this new work «f /T. ' t " s .*I r ' 1,u:v 11 IS— *? r wa- s, b , e. ami that Jews and uthers tHninraute K« M *- , ' , « | ly .iccuptvd West should do nothing to guard 

is— no longer ifum nn essuv— iiin.se » a \h? L i- PL ‘- «- , ‘ |,,, »iilejii ui would no .longer want to leave lIic ' " ngolnst Soviet ambitions, but by hit 

e examined very svi-iiiuslv. ' £ -! « Muma So wliai Snvier i Union. Besides, most Soviet uii U « nf Wlirfle , r .. abuse of language, inadeauaie 

ssffis isssbs rnsmmi 


their enmmems as prinred mi' the *'* cnntuimnuni ”, a highly imsatis- 
diMt-Jechcu ihm this new work of ai,swcr il i?i — >'? r 'oa- 

his — no longer liinii an essay- jnn.se nT vii.^ 1 

be examined very serumslv PHvmg ilio Soviet game. So wliai 

remains? Besiineoii lias hit 


i i ve iiiJe b I in i s - lllurna - Snv| et forces and presence in east, consideration. i™. ^ ‘‘been insti- that World dominaiinn h 

nuilior menus the snciul CQiiiinunity ■ 1 sa- 

nf peasants, industrial workers, in- r T 1 i If « ^ 

1 ne burdens of culture- bearing 

“ dcsLtuction ” is brought nbotit by KJ V'W.X Illg 

the uliminatian uli sm:!i rh«i* ’■ w 


and ho, 


— - — imii uv meir - - . . .'Ti:.- . . . ■ 

actiyjues and mterrcla Lion ships as r» wt 01 , 

fall, outside government control. »y otteila Fitzpatrick 

Society thps, ceases to be an 1_ u 

organic entity and is turned Into u ■ v -' -- • 


niife seems tu me tmimpeucluible i' 1 !*!*- Cumbridgu University l»i 
even if not entirely novel. Unfor- £ ' ,,so - 

tunately, the author's (or, perhaps. ”■ ■' -• • --- - • - 

tot translators) lananaae is sn n. 

loose Uiat ho does not always make C Ut lufi ? 1 !\ c .r Lot ' s wife mid 
ur moaning entirely clear. T hus 6 Vei L U 1 oE , Ml f ]> ‘}. n,i you have ei 
he talks of “ destroying civil Bow? Th«m D - or, 

society, extendin'; Hbsolutu en„imi r.?!. 1 ? JhQmsun s_ now book, u 


■ - ■ b*»««i uy inoinsoirs account mrci rh.. ‘ tr j cumposers miouh 

(which relies heavily un ennver- ihi* Hipm lin 6 f CIIISI i 1, llut wr * ttf operas like Rimsky-KorsBkor 

' ; later, recorded by Bolshevik JeLml in i n .however and symphonies like Tchaikovsky, 

lie • JtWhHI. Blit these were nuances. Hni^ Luv?,i in 5 eHi f OI,t .S a at . thB fynters sliou Id acqu ire Gorkina iw 
Cll |. Tl»? Bolshevik leadership nm oidv vJ’ .H, V n \ cluv ?- ' sm . u,,d from the classics A 

ia e mh raced the Venus nf Milo but m-oved Imnn -Sfi ‘ 1,111 . ll uiiiftacn ill -century liters- 


gave creative 
new perspec- 


cijiii ml. 
in nncl 


uiiuviiugiiui iuiivik"! 

ruther tliun a ercntlvc one— bocame 
less attractive when the non (nnd 

.1 ! , J i.j !. 


ssfg^p ■. 

,f no ‘' wlm¥ I 

, l l‘ . J*k. this . pass, Besa neon’s Thn n~ ,, n . . ihe -guardians of the Venus are in -i 

mah- tliemu, after he has estub- hJa 0 (3ao * ,er . Revolution inteusi- danger of becoming her prisoners ■ ft 

llshod his premise, is iliac because a P ot ^yptic mood already whether Lot's wife 6 was mukinlf nti 

22** r Cammimi.!^ has 2 -taX Som ® e , xist ^»' assertion of self hl^rop. ‘ 

Rioti the destruerfon of society Tln.iffr .. - e ft. *. barbarian on- .ping out of the collective loan 

expansions* rlia^rirnlL 'li'Ju " .i' 1 ' 1 3 P. oc,iars into .the future. The specinf- a 


fHinlliur- -ip* icss attractive wnen tne ago inn 

bureaucrat feed ' bee i. in mg ihe regime) demanded it. Elirlsi 

uurcuuu uttetcl. , 1S we fi us Futurists could los 

The mixture uf nitruciinn and i, »ei , est In ihe Venus of Milo wliei 
repulsion, contempt fur i he new * n Mayakovsky’s words, they foun 
society and fear qf rejoctimi by it, “ ihis Inp-sided old beauty . . .belli 
which is so marked n feuiure nf the circulated among the musses" o 


Mussel [iron 
s, it becumi 
f the storj 
cd to look 
turned inn 


- ■ ,7 M, it n culture tliut was he svrite*: “as tar ns I am 

r sncia| ir> sMtiis “^ 5 " ted | ,vil , h hi « h cerned any theory of itm« 

j social status, and only rlie old n-t-flts . art merely as an rf ,e I 

1 sia* "cniifd intelligent- ■ thought stands' self-condemned 

1 • prpvide it. Vcnernhlp p,- n fLcn,. nnmcnn'e in rerest 13 ‘J 


•• -aSTIU . • ‘ x r n " sslon • >> w 'SfS iss-ftij: .«SL&rS 


L i™' . .1 II ! Ou ™.‘»roign As P,-AF« tn r TK _ ■ «=*FvtLuiioii5. jnieuigentsia ns a bouraftnk *• status fpi-m* tT,» D "“ U5 ' unu mniian ci'entlvity, me yy 
?, l, y .vnr "^ l l1 ° i twcillateK. R r . di C SolsheVlL Clask ^emy. ind ofteh concifjatorv IwrlttgS 2d h? ?“**'■« cultural is a personal statement of fa 

' fi l d c W5ir (waited WiiSloferolIv by ^ \ ve 1 re a,ttl0S ‘ instructions from thl nS S Scmatfve* wl-i* Favo 1 ur ^ d repro- directed against philistine^ ' 

^ Sov^r . Union) enrmspouds m °t-- IMmUtT wS!?^im»lv S Sndlr l J? °|! ly "T^wd. tartans anil would-be**^ 

■ 2,i,,S II " Ullls , m ’ : a \‘ d it isin hk h Ma^nl^, w° rc _ d ‘ At the, end of .he j® cqnoiSef L ’ but viriual| y methodologists wherever to® 

adniiitcdty seeks v.olent transfer- ?^p5£H ; WSImJES - ^ a S2 wec| . arl i ? ur ^ *• Hrrf Hvd-Vw Plah IS • ' ber found. ■ 

inMMm mm 


Suvict refusal to cooperate i 
tfnit- ami/ oi' Soviet acts, of 
aggression either in .ordei’- 
' power " Fu tmdecided zones 




was; described ran^nVnSetai^nd 

:s as Cultural ' Rev 0 | u “S : iavr? h« b " S * and . deviation major pulilisher which has « 
Imuny'iways resembled -Hubs ® vy ' ^ nalt,eR - PBr ‘ elements of cccenuicliy. J p ’ 
^Ituial -Revblutloii qf the shufltE^ ,<B , aa nect of observers of the A«& ,0 * A ‘ , r fJ 
J . re t lllt, V‘f ? Y -brlef.buf ■ d qxies Line i -L i ,icf 8S , hat the intoUigcntala’ mav bt 

ded to confirm all the Ifields h i ® , most . c«‘Uural know that, behind the tag* ® f 

« worn fears ■ about ,-tain“buS iil ! ? dp w i rtl formlty to bureau fr'atica fly c“‘0 rc . 

' : - normsf' reprised ' .^' n 

: v/. . • 1 : ,, ; traditions; ists; itill dufe to dis^nt; ... 
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Allies and adversaries 


By Elie Kedourie 

s i a kdwakb spears s 

Fulfilment of a Mission . 

The Spears Mission to Syria and 
Lebanon 1941 - 1944 . 

311 pp. Lvo Cooper. £9.95. 

In luly, 1941, Sir Edward Spears 
became head nf the British Mission 
in the Levant States, and in the 
following , February. . he .was 
appointed the first British Minister 
, 0 Syria and Lebanon. These 
memoirs, written in his mid-eigh- 
ties and now published post- 
humously, deal, us the subtitle 
indicates, with this part oF Ins 
career. 

fn an editorial note, his step- 
grandsnii. Duff Hart-Da vis, explains 
lijit die author pustpnned the writ- 
ing »f this bonk for sn long 
because his experience in the Mid- 
dle Last hnd been su “ traumatic ” 
and his disilhisionment with the 
Fiendi (who wore the mandatory 
power in the Levant when Spears 
e melt’d upon his fnnetiuns) su 
“jirofuiind *’ that the “wounds” he 
stiff L-red then never properly 
healed. Anri John Terra! tic, who 
contributes an introduction, goes so 
far as to describe the events dis- 
cussed in these memnirs as cunsti- 
tiiting the “ tragedy " of Spenrs’s 
life. 

This language is to be explained 
hy the fact that during the periud 
covered by this hook Spears fell 
out with do Gnu lie and the Free 


French wliose chuinpion and sup- 
porter he had been after the dcliiicle 
of June. 1940. It was indeed as 
Head of the UriLish Mission tu the 
Free French that Spears arrived in 
Cairn in April, 1941. The German 
threat to the Middle Cast then 
iuoked very serious, mid Spears 
supported the Free French view 
that Vichy’s presence in the 
Levant, wi.'ich increased the t hr eat, 
should be eliminated. Spears 
records iliur Wavell, then Com- 
mander, in -Chief in the Middle 
Last, was strongly averse to any 
British initiative in the Levant, on 
the ground that the main threat 
cuine fiom the Western Desert, and 
no rest i ui ces slinuld be diverted 
clsewheie. Wavell persisted 
in this attitude even when 
a pro-German government in 
Iraq attacked British air 
bases during May, and tlie 
Yichy French allowed German air- 
cruft to use rho Levant ah a stag 
ingpnci no their way to Iraq. 
Wavell took tlw .'iew that the Iraqis 
should lie conciliated, and even 
argued that “ a German fuorliuld in 
the Levant would not present nn 
inur.ediate nr n mortal danger to 
Egypt In the event, W n veil’s 
objection. s did mu prevail, and mi 
June S British, Australian and Free 
French forces ciossed into Syria 
and the l.ehauun. 

Spears’s support for an active 
policy against the Vichy regime in 
the Levant stemmed from his esti- 
mate of the general military situu- 
cion in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and nf the opportunities which 
were open tn the German coin- 
ntuud to exploit. Of the politics I 
problems peculiar . to the area 
where he w^s shortly to play a 


prominent role he had hud no inti- 
mate l.nowletlfte ui first -lianil expe- 
rience. fie seems rather in have 
imbibed tile ii/ccv iccue.v and the 
conventional vi-dum iheu and later 
currelii in Uriiisli official circles in 
die Middle East. And as these 
memoirs show, rile passage uf tile 
yean did not lead him in revise his 
first impressions. Thus he sUtl 
niuiin .(ills in this bunk, against all 
the evidence, that tile “ pledge 
to the Arabs i e, McMahon's 
promises tn the Sharif Husnyn 
■—“was quite unailibigtuiiis ”, and 
categoric ally asserts that the 
Sykes - Ficilt agreement of 19Ifi 
“ was all pretty immoral About 
events which Look place while he 
was in the Middle East lie is also 
not un altogether reliable guide. 
Thirs he der lares that Corn wall is, 
the British ambassador to whom it 
fell to deal with the pra-Gcj mail 
regime in R.iglidjtl. was convinced 
th.ii only piumpt Mid forceful 
iiciion could retrieve (he situation. 
The flic I , however, is that, as the 
documents show. Cornwallis — 1 11 tall, 
virile, self-n«is%e* .ed, in-pii ing con- 
fidence al first glance ’’—.suffered 
fimn cold feet, and was continually 
advising nt ncu vim i and placatinn. 

The memuirs also have a way of 
treating de hum an Inis those who 
atti acted the iiut li nr's displeasure 
or dislike. Sir Maurice Peterson, 
wliu .super intended the Eastern 
department .it the Foreign Office, 
was suspected nf inspiring a des- 
patch which had the temerity to 
make strictures on thc conduct ot 
the Lebanese govertiTeiit in its 
quarrel with the French in 194'J. 
This intelligent, shrewd and experi- 
enced diplomat is therefore 
described In the memoirs as “ a 


high Ft n i. ign Oft ice official Called 
PuLcimiii, a keen put rim nf die 
'I' in f oud nt tie Gaulle”. Spears, 
nguiii, was displeased with wliai lie 
tnok io he the Kutcigu Office 
policy nf cmiciliuiiiig de Gaulle, 
mid lie writes iluu ns the “ back- 
drop" «f this policy “you could 
seo that these uffieiuls from Lon- 
don tlio light of iIh-m. selves relaxing 
with tlie French, living in ibcir 
beautiiul enunrry, enjoying Its 
excellent cuisine, its pleasant and 
e asi I v-r cached capital”. Or, uguin, 
lie describes ihe Lebanese politi- 
cian Emile Edd6 win* sya.> ii French 
protest as “ a nuinrimis I'reiicli 
stuoge who hod uccuinuiaied a uni 
incmisidei able fntiuiie hugely by 
filching the laud of villagers in the 
Hekau valley by very questionable 
legal method'* ". liddu's Lebanese 
rivals warn, of co rse, paragons nf 
incmruplibilily and models of un- 
siouge-like heliaviinn'. 

Ahiiu t tbo politic, of die Levant. 
Speais’j. mind seems m Inive been 
made up soiia* wliilt* before tlie 
Allied tmops went in In Syria unil 
i Lie Lebanon. He writes that it was 
“evident" tluu the '.oppoi l of the 
people for nn Allied advance 
“ wind 1 1 be ns welcome ns then 
opposition was in he fum ed ”. In 
support of such n view Spears 
mlduccs “ i he terrifying nnd effec- 
tive resistance pul up l>Y *hts 
Span is! i people to the French 
armies during the Fuiiinsuku 
War". But the ciicum.sl slices, tlie 
character of ihe peu^les concerned, 
the political traditions, were su 
totally different in those two 
cases as to render such a compar- 
ison quite f-u-f cubed. The spect- 
acle which Spoors invites us to 
visualize of Syrian falhths nnd 


Inside information 


By David Hunt 


DAVID KAI1N : 

Hiller's Spies 

Gorman Military Intelligence in 
World War II 


His first chapter sets the tone 
with a large and immensely 
detailed account, with seven illus- 
trations, of how a pair of incompe- 
tent spies were lauded by sub- 
marine un the coast uf Maine. 
They never bothered to acquire 
any* info limit ion, let alone transmit 
it, but spent hi lot of their 
employers’ money on enjoying 
themselves; throe weeks nFter the 


Hlpp. HotUler ..... dS 


An alternative title might bo t “All, 
and rather more than all, you ever 
wanted to know about German 
military intelligence but were 
afraid to ask in case it turned out 
io bo as bad as you thought.” You 
would have been right, and this 
joassive' book explains why: the 
.blshest Intelligence authorities in 
Hitler's days were os obsessively 
convinced of the importance of 
espionage as the general public In 
"Chain and America still Is. There 
h no excuse for people in Britain 
not learning better — for instance 
.from Sir Kenneth Strong, first 
chairman of the Joint Intelligence 
Board, who put it on record that 
espionage produced only about 
5 Per cent of the information he 
received (that was in peacetime, in 
war the proportion is naturally 
much lower); or from Field Mar- 
ini Alexander, who in his official 
Jspaich declared that it “ pro- 
weed, no information of any 
importance ". ' 

David Kahn would certainly not 
“?ftscee with these judgments. His 
wdHant book The Codebreakers 
snowed him to be well at home in 


"«via khuh would certainly not 
with these judgments. His 
wdHant book The Codebreakers 
snowed him to be well at home in 
wat far more important field. He 
Wys proper attention to the really 
essentia] weapons of military in tel - 
tin CB! Prisoners and captured 
^“wents, aerial reconnaissance, 
gpecially photographic reconnais- 
i • *. n d intercepted enemy com- 
unications. Nevertheless, he 
. what the public wants — 
jjtwffwe his publishers would 
*ii rn .reminded him— and makes 
sSTi-- Jle Prints plenty of spy 
. ?} ies - They provide him with his 
ttSt-* 00 *. tfum sh he claims hi his 
that he uses “spies” meta- 
^ i C i, 1|y t0 include me valuable 
lm»n- 48 the worthless side of 
tn!*!/|8fnce., Perhaps he was ln- 
i i' .Hhn&_ by .the same'' sentiment as 
in the preface to his 
• iu’* 1^ 8 nian -will cortpre* 
richness and variety of 
riht k“ iyers ? he must contemplate 
heLnil^P^®/ 1 “nelledt not, only on Us 
. °^.8enius but in Us abysses 

‘tude " — - in Intelligence 

Park and 


niquu uf this chapter is repented 
else- whore In the book when espion- 
age is the theme ; a slow build-up, 
full of technical and personal 
details, as though the prologue to a 
great achievement and then, when 
the towering udificB is completed, 
Mr Kahn reduces it to rubble by 
demonstrating that it was built on 
thn sands of illusion and inept- 
itude. His story of the activities of 
the Abwchr in Britain is a good 
example. Page after page is filled 
with an account of now this spy 
whs brilliant, that one had created 
an extensive network of sub-agents 
and the other’s accurate reporting 
was confirmed by wfreless intelli- 
gence ; then in a page and a 
quarter he reveals that what he has 
just written was all nonsense. 
Every single spy that tlie Abwehr 
thought it had in Britain whs con- 
trolled hy British Intelligence. 

Foi the reader this produces the 
effect of u ride on a switchback; 
vou have many ups and downs and 
you are no farther forward at tlie 
end. The second point m compar- 
ison is, however, too flattering 
because, as Mr Kahrf points out, 
German espionage not only did no 
good hut did positive harm. Ger- 
many would have bean better off 
without any Intelligence service at 
all. She would certainly have done 
better without four different and 
competing ones. ' 


uf the Battle of the Atlantic, in the 
First Five monllw of 1943, each side 
was reading the other's messages. 
Before long both German nnd Bri- 
tish Intelligence services begun to 
suspect us much kind tu press fur a 
change ill their own ciphers. It Is 
to the credit of the Admiralty that 
the Intelligence branch’s thesis was 
accepted, wltJi the result that from 
Juno 1943, the B-Dieust was baffled. 
The German side refused to 
bolleve that Enlpuw-M could be 
broken und continued with it to 
the end, to our grent advantage. 

In so enormous and so wide-rang- 
ing a book there arc bound to be 
some errors In spite of Mr Kahn's 
exhaustive study of the documents. 
Ife talks, for instance, of the pre- 
cise and timely dispatches of the 
Gorman minister in Teheran but 
quotes him ns reporting the Im- 
minent invasion of Iran by 500,000 
British troops. For Lhe true figure 
divide by about twenty. Thera isau 
odd mistake on page 524: 'The 
two American divisions at Anno 
[sic; one was British 1 were saved 
when nn intercept warned them 
that Hltlor was sending, nine divi- 
sions from Greece to reinforce the 
defenders The reinforcements 
sent to Italy wore In fact less than 
three divisions, none of them from 
Greece. I think also that Mr Kahn 
has accepted too readily the story 
fed by the British double-agent 


Snow to his dupes in the Ahivehr 
about his “ Welsh nationalist " sub- 
agents. Admittedly he does not go 
to the extremes of Ladislns Farago 
who Incates dozens of these imagin- 
ary disgr untied Welshmen at valu- 
able strategic airfields, Tlie pub- 
lishers print enthusiastic commen- 
dations from Mr Farago and Mr 
William Stevenson on Uie back of 
die jacket of - Hitler’s Spies. Tlie 
judicious reader acquainted with 
these best-sellers will blench but 
should hot ha put off; Mr Kahn Is 
in a much superior category. 

Tho best chapter in die book Is 
the Inst, which raises, and answers, 
the question of why German Intel- 
ligence was so bud. Tlie first rea- 
son Is a military one : when the 
war started the German Army had 
hardly needed tu know about the 
enemy's strength because they 
were rightly confident that they 
could overcome it. More important 
is the second reason : Hitler's psy- 
chology. He tol orated and even wel- 
comed chaos, instead of coordi- 
nation of informal ion -gntherlne 

agencies, so as to avoid any chal- 
lenge to his prerogative of supreme 
direction; and because he was con- 
vinced of the correctness of his 
own judgment he refused to accept 
anything that appeared to gu 
against it. It is another proof that, 
in war as in peace, democracies are 
more efficient' than dictatorships. 


f.chitiiuse burgooes i nlniul.it iuj; 

rlu-insL'f vvs in au miruipi tu jpi n 

vent Allied troop’* uusiiriy Vieliv 
troops from their rummy is uileily 
bizarre. Spear.x, biiwever, whs argu- 
ing in April und May 1941, 
whether mi the stri-ngtli uf tlii*- 
aunlngy ur- fur xiuiiu uilier reason, 
rh.it it was imp era live for ilm Free 
French und ihe Uriiisli io give 
" the must solemn giiurauiec- of 
absolute independence tu ihe 
LcvanL Scutes ”. And in fact a Fiee 
French prucliiu>atirni iikhc nr less 
to this effect, insisted un u ml pub- 
licly endorsed and, sn in speak, 
giuraiueed hy the British j»uvura 
moor, was puhliriicil »i die liute nf 
tile Invasion. 

Thus rhv British Government in 
effect becume ihe par hilt — and tbu 
dominant partner «*i tluu i- — uf the 
French in the Levant Mandate. 
From 1941 to 1944 Spears repre- 
sented the senior partner in vrhut 
proved tu lie u difficult .nid at 
rime.-, .stormy relutimi.ship with the 
French. De flnullu’s und Cairniix’s 
memoirs have given tlie French 
side uf ihe story, .uui llie piosent 
v nhimc now givi-i Spears's side. 
There were a gie.u nuiuy quuiruls 
(.sn me of which S | tears rt-cnuills) 
relr.ting tn u whole naiuui i>f sub- 
jects: supply, SL’Ctiriiv. iIil- political 
and cansliiULimi.il tenure of ihe 
Levant Suites. On nil these issues 
British views, whether wise ur not, 
finally prevailed, and ir seems 
quite disingenuous nf these 

memoirs to speak of “.in imagi- 
nary Anglo-Fruncli power strug- 
gle . So tar from being imaginary, 
the struggle was the joy and delec- 
tation nf tho local politic inns, who 
1 saw in it unexampled opportunities 
1 for profit und paver. And heie an 
aspect of the policy favoured Uy 
Spears has to be purticulerly men- 
tioned, namely the pressure fur 
elections in Syria and thc Lvlmnon 
from which would emerge govern- 
ments lo he exhibited to the world 
r as democratic, representative und 
i- legitimate, whuse demands the 
b French would therefore find it 
b harder to resist. Here then was 
!■ still tho Anglo-French struggle, as 
i- it were par dlecrrnri.%- interposes. 

*■ .But these elections were not 
!' elections in Uie ordinary sense of 
l _ the word. They could not -possibly 
lf be so in countries like Syria und 


Lebanon, and particularly not when 
all the world knew that the contest 
was between a dominant Britain 
and a weakened France. They 
proved to be damaging und ulti- 
mately ruinous stratagems. Fur they 
merely facilitated the transfer . nf 
power to a pollricul class nf little 
wisdom or public spirit who, un- 
checked, succeeded, iu n short 
space of time, in smashing up such 
poll deal order us had been 
obtained untie r Ottnmnn and 
French rule. They prepared the 
way in the one cuse Fur a military 
despotism, and in l ha other for a 
frightful civil weir. The relinquish- 
ment by the French erf their claim 
in tho Levant allows Spears to suy, 
at the end nf his memoirs, that 
" the Mission given tn me by 
Churchill had been fulfilled. Syria 
and the Lebanon had come jnto 
their own.” Tlie whine of the 
Syrian shells homing on thc Moroji- 
ite quarters of Beirut is the 
dismal and sardonic echo of .tins 
self-gratulation. 
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— ’’ Smnnici limn — Plciisurns — Hy Uji- liei 
tlurfii'uuiul ” is ilic message ihut dm 
grct-is rim* vi.<ijtar in dm VSjA's mi'i 
nindcM exhibit inn of the work of lie I 
Frank I’icJc. Edward Mr Knight Mir 
KanlTer's power depicts » guitar- Mo 

i duyiug pitMTOi against a toy town dm 
nu'kdmji wirli sudi jinciic imiriccnce scat 
ihiu it is hard l«i believe that die cad 
tusieluss leer of ‘‘A Fine Pair from was 
London Trims port " is advertising udv 
the same produce. Arid it cakes an Uiti 
even greater effort to recall that the: 
London Transport was at une lime siin 
held iilofi as h nindel for urhan sett 
public min spurt systems rlirongluniL com 
, f the mir Id. Thar this ivns die case 
I during the inter- war period is in i 
largely due to the pniciic.il abilities limt 
and idealistic vision of Frank Pick* terir 
who held key posts in London It h 
Jratiftpori for over thirty years. die 

Pick’s pMSsiem for public minspnrt |: ece . 
Hiid his tluir for publicity were most J- I1 K | 
conspicuously expressed In poster hlS 
form. Iluilclin-s on the snindards “.'W® 
set by the Beggnrstuff Brothers, he t,ari 
encoiiiHged designs that weiM Th 
simple, tint, mid non -nut nr a li si L: occa’ 

they were sometimes impressionist, these 
even cubist or vurticisi in ttisnirn- rutin 
lion. ! lie purpose ivhs iwofolj. they 
First he believed that London Trans- exam 
[nut could establish goodwill and foliui 
I a good understanding Miming the Pick 
public by haying the fuels before culty 
■ item in tin ut tractive and compre- probl 
Pensive way, for, lie prophesied lack 
ominously, eveiy passenger was u an in 
pnientinl critic. Tn rlie exhibition good 
the bold dynamics of the poster cap- chuiif 
tinned ” Power, the Nerve Centre of un 
of Lniidon Transport ’’ con trust with the I 
cite cosier atmosphere created by the green 
familiar hullscye roundel glowing while 
beneath a fog-shroud id Si James’s Art i 
which illustrates the simple sent!- levity 
n>eHt VVhere it is Warm end these 
Bright The second purpose was *re s 
nt course to secure passengers — The 
often, as Pick suggested, by indirect V & 
means, by creating feelings of rest- exhib 
lessness nr a distaste For home, tlon 
Potential, passengers were advised spad 
to Hunt Your Health, Your Busi- ' thous 
ness and Pleasure by Underground ” lo th 
and the availability of the service ,,n,HV 
was shewed: “The Lap of Luxury. cco,lr 
First Lap 5 tint. Last Lap 1 situ. p,ck ’! 
Between these hours London's Un- Rn - V 1 
dcr ground Maintains a Continuous Modi 
Performance.’’ During the Den res- us ll 
sion the posters suggested to city- “ ave , 
dwellers that, they "Come Out to T ! ,e f 
Live: Buy a Season Ticket" if only U°'l s 
to get to i he river and the parks, ’ « 
or alternatively that they come into e , m J >h 
town to enjoy the bright city lights. J?*™ 

1 1>ick was not only interested despii 
in style and window-dressing:' lie simpl 
saw the importance of creating a slon 
rj^ C « V . e ^ or P Qrale ^entity which finish 
would fit the purpose of providing more 

nt; uV 1 l ll H ,o n | he wanted a priori 
service which both looked and func- differ 
“° n ? d htmer than any 0 Lher. John- Minis 
rinnW^inj Sor f typeface and Harry ■ Chur* 
7? ,. s Underground map were part Pick 
of the revolution. But its most onlv 
obvious legacy stemmed from his Is th; 
collaboration with the architect who 
Charles Holden “The plain ex- Th* 
Prussian of a business building " was ber 1 

Fifty years on . . . 


i- liemlqiiin terx at S5 Broadway, 
t thuiigli tile building hIsii iiad n 
s si rung fed of cubism and was etu- 
f lie Ili died with niuniuneniul scnlp- 
t lure carved in situ bv Epstein, 

• Moure and Gill, aninng ol I ters. When 
i the opportunity arose to build 
i stations on the newly extended Pic- 
! cadilly Line, the " propei ,, ‘ solution 
i was again sought and found in the 
> advanced principles of the day. 
i Utterly unlike any other buildings. 
z these stations stand dean and 
: simple, adapted to their individual 
settings yet sharing unmistakable 
. com nion elements. The furniture 
wao streamlined ami standardized 
in the same way mid at the same 
lime as die rolling stock and its in- 
terior fittings were being undated. 
It has been said that through Pick 
the international modern style first 
received convincing expression in 
h ngkiiid ; that Lniidon Transport in 
his years contributed more than 
any one else to the visual educa- 
tion iif the people. 

The exhibition is nor merely mi 
occasion for self-congratulation. If 
these principles of design were so 
rat i nun] and so suitable, why did 
they not Iusl and why was the 
example of London Transpurt not 
tolluwed ‘in u much wider field ? 
Pick himself clearly had some diffi- 
culty in working this out. The 
problem »-us not, he believed, a 
lack of ability to design well, but 
an unwillingness to accept what wus 
good and u love uf chmige fnr 
Changes sake— and there is an air 
of uninspired, dull worth i ness about 
the beige, creum and washed-out 
green textiles and pots he selected 
while chairman of the Council for 
Art und Industry, an unconvincing 
levity about the scrollv motifs. But 
these sad relics of a bold idealism 
are symptoms of a deeper failure. 
The present director of the 

V u-i A ' n tl,e i'ltroductinn to the 
exhibition catalogue draws atren- 
ft°R to the enormous power for 
goad that public services can — 

though rarely- do— wield in relation 
io design. But London Transport 
iouh.v is weighed tlnwn with 
cron nunc problems. Iron [cully. 

Pick’s correspondence with one of 
Rny Strong’s prodecessnrs, Sir Eric 
Maclugaii. also on display, reminds 
us that tlio museums themsalvos 
have not emerged unscathed from i 
the fimtncinl climate: Pick's selec- , 
!»"■ . For and donations to the i 

Y « A were made with particular , 
emnhnsis on their value to the now < 
defunct Circulation Department. In 
Pipks era, art for the people, j 
despite what might apuear to be the , 
simple-mindedness of its exp res- , 
55,0,1 ®Rtl the not always disrln- . 
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French comment on 
the Boer IVnr — u 
cartoon of the 1890s 
hit Adolphe Willettc 
showing Queen 
Victoria skipping 
with the hangman's 
rope ; there is a 
ditty on the same 
theme f“ Danse; les 
Hindoos , diini, dum, 
Danse r mes soldats, 
da da ") written on 
the reverse. It wus 
in eluded in a sale of 
impressionist and 
modem drawings and 
paintings at 
Sotheby's in London 
this week. 
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slon and the not always d^rln- 
fiutslied results, was something 
more than a low government 
priority or a subject of pnnular in- 
difference. When he joined the 
Ministry of Information in 1940, 
. Churchill disparagingly referred to 
Pick as a virtuous busman. The 
only lesson wa seem to have learnt 
is that they are usually the ones 
who get mugged. 

^Thif) exhibition closes on Decem- 

Celina Fox 


The Mac LmiDimoir effect 

: ir b 2 £- 2 S 

Tl^n.ro :.ri S 1 ye;ir • 11 ^ , U" h ! ; 11 organized by Peter Luke, at the 
ie frlS n “ l, ° inCli e ( w, . rh ,[l, 8h Lane . Municipal Gallerv in 
nmudrMn nt uW ll » U»blin uiuii November 2, coiuntenv 

ESi lll0 »E^ awn^ ^cls nnd orates Mac Liammtiir as a visual 

rafp ^ of , purlin's artist, with examples of bis set and 

dSri S iS? MuC Ll , amnio “' costume designs, book illustrations 

had Lvph ’fu y £. ai — paj1 ' book-jacket designs. pornait^ 

,i„.. p ,n^n ri |?Li h j e ^ aIe Theuu-e watercolours, Christinas cards, as 
, M wa, . £ . is 1S aa English- well ns plin to graphs, programmes 
not 1 fs^'ac 11 !! 101 1 " Wn j In ? h ’ but n,, ‘ ) oi-Iier memorabilia. It is an 

bo-fn ATlW win* sounds h P i vaa attractive exhibition, - Honesir 
Snuiiish lf Br^u^n ll ’ u - had a ,lnesi1 't interest me, effect does’’, he 
cfiM star® a mlSL ... ,\l C r “' iiS i a ,)ncc soid - His wni ]i « highly decor- 
Stage »i i, NnM r* /l Lf,|ldon if live, and wit* his actoi f s capacta 
were both e?amn° wmira W m' 1 t fnr l,,ini >cry translated into his 
he SlrinS r , od - ; b,,t drawhiB, he can make like Jack 

u n t i 1 li c °wHs U Mii C p 0i rit r'J 1 1 ° IIS °Z n Yuats . or Beardsley, or. Arthur 
Ghlc cor a nv l S n i V ,e ? i he Rnc W'«m, or Cocteau or Bakst riiib 
»jhlc company production or ins retain inu hi* own oi-ai-Hful «vle 
one-man show The Importance of ,eia,n,,1 8 ,,1! > °w n Liatetui style. 

Being Oscur filled theutres across A company that brought to con- 
the world. Their half-century of «°rvat4vo Ireland "a growth 
achievement is celebrated' in Enter °f urbane tolerance and a lessen- 
Certoin Players (103pp. Dublin: ,l, S of parochialism "—to quote 

Delmen Press. £10, paperback Robert Ilugan In Enter Certain 
£3.S0), an illustrated book nf essays foyers — hnd at times a rough 
edited by Peter Luke. Orson Welles passage, not only financially, la 
and Jamas Mason both sorved 1951 Orson WeTles revisted the 
apprenticeships at the Gate, and G at°. and u demonstration against 
Janies Mason writes here that , 1,1,1 was mounted outside the 
“ these two wore my masters and theatre on account of his 

I carry with pride the wrinkles that alleged tendencies towards com- 

were imprinted during that happy niunism. Hilton Edwards’s response 
year when I was attempting to P ut 8,1 parties satisfactorily In their 

measure up to their standards”. place (the Gate’s dealings with 

Welles had not been unshadowed) : 
A regular programme credit at This is a disgrace. If I cannot 

the Gate was “ Setting and cos- inv U° a fiuest to my theatre^ I ml' 
tumes by Miche&l Mac Lianim6ir ” P ot P ,a y tn this country agsm, AS 
His distinction as an actor tended * 0llg as 1 have known him, Orson 
to musk the fact that he was a We,,e s has been &y*ng w * a 
highly talented draughtsman (as capitalist.” 
well as linguist, playwright, extent- r ‘ 


By Brian Harrison 




I This American World, 6» Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer. with a preface by 
i; Elfot, tuas. reviewed in. the 
XI $ Of October is, 1928; 

S ^ ■s.epmfe.'- to; txist iii : ' rtad'y . 

. P” 1 'Impulse : th g^nfWdhe. 
about a subject which, increases • in 
Sf«'t C P rt,po J tJon as Hint subject is 
difficuh and dangerous to discuss 
whole. The more Untidy and 
1 *0 mote do our 

nn^ er fiJ t 5i l t0 m “ ka th 0 ' heap into 
simple and . eerily erakoe'd 

*t i8 ' raasoin rf’BoSw 

and theories about- America should 
be ip some extent suspegt. and an 

^ D L 5 ^ 0UId lel ? fc c °hvinco us 
*»e la aworC of all thd diffi- 

Sid? ¥ S* S t ^® k - u Fortunately- the 
America has . . '. reached 
the stage when niost ’ .Writers, fl , re 
OHS.' But Mr Mom-cr . 
HSfi 1 !* exptesses the belief that' 
America is our future, ak dptis it 
52 Mr HHot who wrifcVa 
preface for him,' Thorp i$ 'how 
ever, jess . need for an additional 
CRuboh in Mr Afpwrer. than, in 'most 
writers, since''. bp , sp units . h®' an'- 
America!!, 

njstary and its implications', quB he-* 
seen!? tci-haVe a awittfal sobriety pf 


JJlJ-jS*! 1 of,cn deters him from 
unqualified generalization. More- 
' thporjep . are singularly 

■HP children, like the human race 

tl!i S MT Hl^^ ara L u W|8 ’£ eyes ' 

LVife n ^that ho, believes 


.up - children. like the human race 

L , ewl8 ’ s e y° s * WiS 

J « i 11 ■ ho , believes 
the. Americans are dissatisfied 
w jm their state and wish to achieve 
jSjjj Moreover he con- 

tends thptl one cannot hope to 
f* 16 Americans emotion* 
ally unless one has " the fron'rier in 
one’s blnod’V which he illustrates 
tejff. Interesting account of his own 

eerfn* earI y of pion- 

eering. The .fim. part of his book 

Americp_ and he then 
comes to ; Europe before 1 the war 
It ■ must ■ be; admitted that Mr 
Mowrer is not above sonle of the 

■ El Byf“ r the war,, he Says i * 

; 3"* neurosis was., nvery- 

“**■*. - n ° '-Were cbincl- 
denco. . that" cubism' and atonal 
r-.-mk. and ■" psychoanalysis^ TrS 
■ceded, rhe urrted 'CtnjfJict. Wha^ 


represented in their own spheres 
me same forces that were so soon 
, ^emerge in the nightmare of 

Noth|ng so becomes a generalization 
as some ornamental detail of this 
f ut w* 18 } actually has psycho- 

exceot * that wiril ni »hunares, 
except that it attempts to cure 

*" d «»1 ■"« re, »£[ h£ 
cubism, an occupation as fur 
removed from life and as innocent 

sonnets ? 0r n?!hl witin8 & artificial 
Other examples of orna- 

ln e ?i fl i? e,iera l 20 ^ Ojl ma y be found 
r Mowrer’s book, but to ignore 
aS5t--n !f 0t ■ invalidate** his 
wffihlV- 5 fac< » these theories 

"SmSlrS? 10 J spme extent a more 
an , d reasonable expres- 

§SS °L Spe ? g i er s v,e ws on civilize- 

S^'U'i^r “nJr« 

d^nved- SJr J aca ^ « Rome 

lhe 

'■ ip 1 .. 1 ! 


East-VV 

Soviet Russia. I) as 
wanting relaxau* 1 01 
nuclear world she no 
to regard war irflkJ-T 

lopment need* obltfi ^ 
sufficiency . aad ; f 

interdependence. «■ 

producing 
party splits have 

revolutionary sates 

logic, however, IrPJL 
from Tsardom and 
that socialism niust- 

ddtente i* strewn wltn 

give the book Id - 
discussed by>h former 

Bone 

o 7100 0010 3 £6-5° 


AST STOTT : 

Huuiation Woman 

'ritorv of 5,16 National Union of 
■^women’s Guilds 
^ji Heinentann. £4.90. 


. .he vote has usually been 
? tie beginning of the political 
,'t for newly enfranchised 
rL In Britain, if only because 
' new electors still face the 
.Urisring power structure in par- 
-m the politico l parries, and 
institutions generally. Manu- 
: nirers and commercial men 
jathised in 1832 did not begin 
:j l0 share national governmen- 
j »wer with the aristocracy till 
.. 1880s. Working men enfran- 
fjin 1867, 1884 and 1918 
*,i|c onlv reached the centre of 
Hill-making after 1940, and even 
vieel somewhat uncomfortable 
‘iii. And only in the l9G0s did 
riin, enfranchised in 1918 and 
,0, show anv signs of entering 
mheir political inheritance. 

Vubjdv has vet begun to write 
;> political history of British 
,3;o since their enfranchise- 
rot, but when that important 
jy « told, lhe Townswomen’s 
jfds will be prominent in it. The 
ixial Union of Townswomen’s 
yds is the direct descenditnt oF 
non -militant National Union of 
■' men’s Suffrage Societies, whose 
iwributiou tu British life has 
tc i o 'o substantial yet so little 
ianised. When victory wus won 
1 1918 the non -militant suffragists 
-■?erted themselves into the 
•jiMial Union of Societies for 
“ml Citizenship and broadened 
br platform to include women's 
■ -"iiland economic emancipation. 

1 “» their second and final vie- 
in LD28, the suffragists were 
pntive enough to rear a 
iM inside their nest. Renlizing 
* purely feminist platform 
i not attract the younger 
:n, ■ they immediately began 
mg Townswomen’s Guilds to 
educate the new women 
S- The cuckoo flmirished nnd 
Id National Union divided into 
National Union of Towns- 
ms Guilds (neutral on pollt- 
questions) and the feminist 
nal Council for Equal Citizun- 

i aarly Townswomen’s Guilds 
quite selfconscious in cult!- 
* democratic values, but they 
tied less through the feminist 
fe than through the social or 
ral gathering; this would 
women to organize and speak 
; also providing recreation and 
"fonts for daily domestic 
the model here was the 
mi Federation of Women’s 
U !f S| .yW c h bad grown up 
oiustde the feminist move- 
lasLi? nd not coter for the 
■»ik! i S suburban cultural deserts 
itff J"*Nwr period. Separated 
la, * fo® day from her husband, 
wen the sole breadwinner 
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in the family, piniccied from 
annual childbirth bv the newly res- 
pectable techniques of birth control 
and from excessively time-consum- 
ing household drudgery by the new 
labour-saving home, the young mid- 
dle-class housewife needed some- 
thing. to do, and this was where Lhe 
Townswomen’s Guilds stepped in. 
The crafts the Guilds promoted so 
energetically were educational ns 
well as recreational in intent; to 
quote Ruth Roper, the handicraft 
adviser in 1939, *• we try to help 
eveiy townswoman to develop her 
own mind and chui-actor still fur- 
ther through the work she does ”. 
The Guilds were a major success 
story throughout rhe 1930s and 
again after the Second World War ; 
indeed, membership began to dec- 
line only in the 1970s. 

Mary Stott's hank, which dneS 
not shrink from discussing current 
issues, is therefore timely. Its 
jacket prepares us for the worst, 
showing middle-aged ladies in pic- 
ture-hats firmly cmrenched on a 
platform behind the hydrangeas. 
They have for some years been 
caricatured by young journalists 
who ridicule Tory women in Con- 
ference (whom thev rather 
resemble). Yet if only because nf 
their good intentions and actions, 
their interesting origins and their 
large following (larger than that nf 
any feminist (n-guni/nrinn) the 
Guilds deserve better, and Mary 
Stott has done them proud. Site 
brings ninny qualifications tri her 
task: she writes vi guru usly und 

freshly ; she knows a lot about 
women’s organizations, pest and 
present, and can make fruitful 
cnmpm'isc-ns between them when 
necessary ; she can pick up u socio- 
logical nuance without the sociolo- 
gist’s professional pretentiousness 
and esoteric vocabulary ; she does 
not content herself merely with 
written ducuments, bur goes out to 
meet people who can tell her what 
the nrguniztilinn menus in them ; 
u ml she knows ilui an nrgiiur/.ai ion 
comes to life only when one Looks 
beyond the national council meet- 
ings and the headquarters 
burcmicrncy to the brunches, with 
their tea meetings, raffles and bas- 
ket-weave. 

She enters into the spirit of the 
thing sn well that one often sus- 
pects she would rather he partici- 
pating in than writing abnut the 
Guilds. Her houk is in h different 
class altogether from Juui mid 
Jerusalem, which the Women’s In- 
stitutes brought mu Iasi year. Nor 
has her role as official historian 
blinded her to the movement's 
weaknesses. She gives all due 
attention to the unfortunate split 
in the 1940s between the Guilds 
and the woman who did most 
to create them, Alice Franklin. 
And as the Guild’s Mark 
Rutherford, sympathetically criti- 
cal, half Insider and half outsider, 
she avoids the excessively institu- 
tional. biographical and self-con- 
gratulatory approach which so 
often moulds official lustories. 

She does not cater primarily for 
the academics : there is no docu- 
mentation, no bibliography, and in- 
sufficient quantitative information, 
so that it Is difficult to grasp the 
Guilds' long-term regional spread 
and growth pattern. Readers in 
what now aspires to be a numerate 
society will surely not invariably 
shut the book as Soon ir i hey 'Spot- 
a graph or table on points of major 
Importance? One would like to 
know not only whether the Guilds 
were growing in absolute terras, 
but how large a proportion of their 
potential membership they were re- 
cruiting at different limes _ and 
places. Yet it would be a pity if 
academics failed to read this book, 
because Its story is clearly and 
sensitively told, because the history 
uf the Guilds is of major import- 
ance in . the political history or 
women sinde 1918, and qbove all 
because that History raises several 
of the interesting questions which 
face modern women’s organiza- 
tions.) 

One of these is how best to pre- 
pare a newly . enfranchised group 
for effective influence. Perhaps the 
best way of learning «r swm ■» 
simply to plunge in,, yet the Towns- 
women’s Guilds in rhe early 1930? 
firmly separated. !bemselv*S’ from 
their feminist past. According id 
iheir annual report for ^Z.most 
of the older suffragist b/anches 
haul .by then Jrtined E lh f 
.; National. Council jfor Eqiral Citizen 


ship: ds fur ihu rest, “ilu-ic i« in i 
fact Hull- mom tui Soiii-iit-s whose 
objects Include prililic.il and 
feminist activities ". Ileiicefoiv.ard ■ 
the Tmvnswumtin, organ uf the 
Guilds, completely ignored the 
National Council, which eventually 
withered untl died. Mary Stoll , 
regards this supurution between the 
Guilds and the feminists as inev- 
itable, yet iiob:idy would now claim 
i liar in the 1930s the feminist re- 
volution in Britain wus complete. 
While the Guilds uu ilnu hic-il ly met 
a major educutionul and recrea- 
tional need among wuinen in the 
1930s, they probably contributed tu, 
or at least were part of, the reac- 
tion against feminism during that 
decade. 

For minority groups distant fiont 
the centres of power, there are two 
options nfter enfranchisement; to 
l-cniain in a congenial and quieiist 
but private world, nr tn vcniura 
bn Idly forth into the public polit- 
ical arena — still currying some old 
mirtoriiy-inindcduess Hnd mill-party 
outlook perhaps, blit making a real 
impact on government. The ninc- 
tecnth-ccniury middle class in its 
nonconformist pressure groups, und 
tile t went ioth-century wm king class 
In its trade unions, boili look the 
second and more positive strategy ; 
but both were helped in this by 
sympathetic political parties 
(Liberal or Labour} which wel- 
comed iheir involvement and 
broadened their perspectives. It 
was different with the enfranchised 
women between the wars; hosti- 
lity to women’s suffrage hml always 
been widespread within the party 
machines, and no one party could 
hope to act us iho prime instru- 
ment for women’s demands, if only 
heenuse the women were nut 
united behind any dear agenda. 
Class and foreign policy issues 
were uppermost, and on these 
women were divided. 

How then did the Tow ns women’s 
Guilds react in the inter-w.ir 
period? In effect they leircaicil 
from public lifo ul together, and 
shunned religious and political con- 
troversy, rather as lhe BBC did at 
that time. One would hardly guess 
front read big Guild publications of 
the 1930s tlmt these were years Of 
serious class conflict and Inter- 
national danger. The Munich crisis 
springs upon the reader of the 
Townswoman In 1938 completely 
out of the blue! so decidedly “ un- 
controversioi ” have the Guilds 
become in the pursuit of their 
"common meeting ground”. 

So selfconsciously non-political 
were they that at first they even 
tried to preserve neutrality towards 
the war against fascism: the chair- 
man of the executive committee 
pointed out in March 1939 that 
although individual Guild members 
could serve on organizations under- 
taking national service or air raid 

E recaution work, no Guild should 
e represented as such. The 
Women’s Voluntary Service was 
greeted with much irore wariness 
by the Guilds titan by the Woolen’s 
Institutes. How could such a qule- 
tist approach to women’s education 
effectively prepare them for polit- 
ical participation? It Is not surpris- 
ing that in the 1950s attitudes to 
political discussion within the 
Guilds began to change. 

But it was not only lit iheir acti- 
vities that Hu*. Guilds promoted 
qbletlsm among wtuiien : ■ . quietism 
also resulted from their exclusively 
female recruitmeut, for this dis- 
* tanced them from the male polit- 
ical institutions which women 
needed to influence. Were die 
Guilds right to reject— ns also did 
the Women's Institutes— the initial 
suggestion (from men) that they 
should aim at a mixed member- 
ship? Norbej-t Soldou’s recent book 
on women in trade unions reveals, 
the dangers of rttlxed recrultmeht; 

! -women who have Insufficient or- 
ganizational experience or social 
status will simply get taken over as 
ti result. Furthermore, women— in 
view of their predominantly family 
• roile and subordinate economic 
. status between the wars-^id hqve 
some interests quite distinct from 
those of men. 

, On the other hapd. What was 
Urgently needed after women’s 
enfranchisement was for women to 
join the political - parties .and : to ■ 
enter parliament: dnd local govern- 
tnent. It is doubtful whether the 
Guilds' did much In their first.; ten 

' years ^promote these -develop- 
-'‘meant-- aid although Maiy- Stuit 


tints her hut to riituv th.it ilic 
sil iiiii inn is c lunging, she tuil do 
im inure 1 linn adduce a few individ- 
ual instances uf Guilds wo men lee- 
f ering into Incal government. Fur 
llit Guilds, as fur the old anti-Mif- 
fragisis, woman’s place tvas in iho 
home. 

Yet if the Guilds hnd discussed 
politics between (lie wars, they 
might well have split, and if iliuy 
had admitted men, they would 
hardly have been distii)'guish,ihlo 
from ordinary clubs. One can see 
why these crucial dccislnns went as 
they did. But is this a reason for 
continuing in the nld groove now 
that membership is declining ? 
Anyone who surveys the rather for- 
biddingly Victorian Belgravia nnd 
Kensington mansions still occupied 
by the Guild and Institutes head- 
quarters in the 1970s will wonder 
whether it is not time fur a 
change. Bui if they wish mi change, 
the Guilds face n pin blunt which 
political parties frequently face 
nnd usually over crime : liuw to 

broaden function nnd recruitment 
wit limit losing the old members ? 
Thu solution adopted bv the old 
suffragists in the late 1920s was in 
effect to channel into separata 
organizations the different func- 
tions which the National Union nf 
Societies for Equal Citizenship had 
hy thun acquired. But before they 
did sn, they marie policy c linages 
which ensured Lliat iheir member- 
ship was expanding. 

This expansion did not take 
place without grumbles ; at the 
1929 annual council meeting, when 
ii was announced that hair- waving 
was among the topics one Guild 
proposed to study, some nld sntVra- | 
gists present felt that feminism 
was thereby being betrayed. Yet 
tlie Guilds were successfully 
launched, and no doubt in the 
1980s the i magi nativeness of the 
parent organization will reappear 
in its offspring. Mary Stott nines 
the concern which the Guilds fuel 
about their aging and declining 
membership, and shows that rhsv 
have recently been sufficiently self- 
critical to $et an outside report on 
their situation. 

Yet there is surely no need for 
outsiders to tel] the Guilds what to 
do. If the Guilds seek equivalents 
in the 1970s of tha deprived subur- 
ban housewives for wham they init- 
ially catered in the 1930s, -there 
will be no shortage of candidates: 
mothers in single-parent families, 
runaways, immigrants, over-pressed 
womcn-at-work, undcreniplnved, 
divorced and older women without 
a role. But host of all would be far 
the Guilds . to build Into their 
branch^ -structure some -activity of 
direct benefit to the members ; the 
Women’s Institute markets surely 
provide the model. Collective 


arrangements for habymindlng, 
housekeeping, meals-on-wheels, hos- 
pital-visiting, childminding have 


already spontaneously appeared as 
a striking demonstration that 
voluntarism is still alive in modern 
Britaini why not extend and 
coordinate efforts of -this kind 
through the branch-structure Hnd 
thereby attract tui infusion of new 
and younger members ? 

This would of course require • 
amalgamation with the Women’s 
Institutes, but that is overdue 
anyway; there is no more reason 
here man in 10 c$ l .government now- 
adays for any dear delimitation be- ' 
tween town and country and one 
shudders to think of the boundary 
disputes which such a system must 
involve. Once - .the Guilds have 
acquired nqw functions, another in- 
stitutional division of labour 1 can 
occur. The Guilds’ educational 
functions have now su rely been 
assumed by the local authorities, 
polytechnics and universities: their 
political functions are being well 
cqtered. for by organizations like 
the Equal Opportunities Comm is-, 
sion: and women's associations with 
longer political experience. 

These changes will not be easily 
accomplished, but the Guilds Will . 
have one asset which Js not pos-, 
sessed by wotnen in every country. 
Mary Stott writes her book "in 
affection and admiration for 
Organization Women everywhere 
and Is perhaps not fully aware how 
.off-putting such wqmen can be, 
particularly;: in the. more democratic 
and informal - climate of modern 
opinion. But (he great merit, of 
. organization ' women' is that, mica 
somebody -giv.es 1 them 'practicable’ 
< ideas, i they- can make' thing? hum. 
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Alexander Pope: 
Poetical Works 

Edited by Herbert Davis 
With a new Introduction 
by Pat Rogers 

This edition contains all of 
Pope's poems, except for his 
translations from Homer, scraps 
of verse originally' included in 
letters, and poems of doubtful 
attribution. II also Includes 
Pope's own notes, the 172B 
version of The DunclacJ, and the 
17 12 version of The Rape of the 
Lock. The editor has provided a 
lext which attempts to follow 
Pope's latest wishes both in 
substance and punctuation; lhe 
result is an authoritative text 
suited to both student and 
layman. £2.05 Oxford 
Paperbacks 

Cato the Censor 

Alan E. Astin 

This book seeks to provide as 
complete a biographical study 
as the evidence permits of one 
of the most striking of Roman 
personalities In the second 
century B.C. ft examines Cato's 
career in sequence, his standing 
as an orator, his attitude 
towards the Greeks, his various 
writings, the historical Interest 
of Do Agrlcuftura as a social 
document, and his role in lhe 
conduct of foreign affairs. C 15 

A Concise Legal 
History 

of South-East Asia 

M. B. Hooker 

This pioneer attempt lo describe 
South-East Asian legal history is 
essentially a history of legal 
ideas, the aim being to describe 
the nature of law In an area 
which Is characterized by a 
diversity of races, religions, arid 
cultures: The main concern, . 
therefore, la with the definition 
and classification of law so as 
to make sense of the disparate 
legal strands in the area. £12 

The Principles 
of Practical 
Cost-Benefit 
Analysis 

Robert Sugden 

and Alan Williams . 

Xh|s introduction to- the practice 
. of cost- benefit analysis is 
accessible to non-economists as 
well as to economists. It opens 
with a disousslon of financial 
appraisal, and the distinguishing 
features of cost-benetll analysis 
are then Introduced 
progressively, The approach is 
firmly grounded In Ideas that are 
central to practical cost-benefit 
analysis - shadow prices, 
consumers' surplus, and the 
valuation of unmarketed goods. 
£0 paper covert £4.50 

The Enlightenment 
In America 

Henry F. May 

Here Is a fulNength analysis of 
the movement of the ideas of lhe 
European Enlightenment to 
; Amerlpa in die late eighteenth 
century. Pape red vers £2.05 
;Galaxy Booksv - i> < t'-- •• • 
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where relevant to the h„ ^ + 

A ticket to Bedlam 


Sheep-shearing 
in Hardy 

Sir, — I write to draw alien lion t« 
wli.it .i|) pears to be a major error 
in Tinnitus Hardy’s Far frnw the 
Mthhling Crowd. Tdn* error occurs 
in the chapter describing the sheep* 
sluMrinp. Gabriel Oak is shearing 
urn! Buthtiicba is looking on. As 


Gabriel finishes the shearing of u 
ewe he looks up at Bath she fin ami 
Imw tong lie had taken. She 


repliV-* 2.‘>i nt inures- nnd inld« that 
a lie has nerer known ii dime in 
tinder half an hour. 

I urn inter alia h sheep fanner mi 
die Ochil Hill# uml have made lull 
inquiries not only of my shepherd 
(mi ni i idler sheep-men in I lie dis- 
trict. Tin? unanimous re]»lv con- 
firms my own view, based on niiiiiy 
ve.iiV experience, tint ill:: lime 
Liken ill shearing u ewe, using limit I 
she n s ns nf rnurne would have been 
uv‘U in the days uf which Hurdv 
wrote, would he between three and 
fom niiiuiies. It niay well be that 
i lie Wessex ewes are eMgluly bigger 
tli in tine lil.ick-furcd ewes on nur 
hills, bin mi such variation in sivc 
could possibly account for such ii 
liiirie Viiriai ion in time. 

1 write with hssira&iui in criticism 
of an author of such eminence wlm 
is always believed to be su'icllv 
uccurutc about country and agricul- 
uirai detail, but it does nnt seem 
ritl'lit tJmt what must sui.-ly be a 
gross uroi slim rid remain iincni* 
i ceteil. 

A. II. B. HALDANE. 

FovweM, A uchtc raider, Perthshire. 

Long Live 
Fr anglais 


Inin if’.ivuii- ute un saint iier.se in inige, 
Jeanne d'Ai'c fut une calamity n ui 
retard.! de plus rie ciilic siecles 
creation du Murdni Conunun et le 
dcveloppunient du franglais, l^gi- 
tinie descend uni du vieux ang lo- 
ll nuiiund. Notons incidemnient quo 
ie nun “gndoits", duiit la Pucclle 
designuit les Anglais, est du pnr 
fra ng I uis. 

Ii est & moil avis pressKiu qq’nii 
ilon ne uu vncabulairo et an gram- 
niaire du frangluis ane forme pure, 
ch&tiie el. precise avant de les voir 
mussucrer pur lex jmirnalistes ; et 
je vondr.iis suisir cette occasion 
pour SLii'iierei lu tteulion. pivfiSr- 
•'ihii'iileiu «uj*res d'tiiiu des uiiiver- 
sites de ce jj.iys — Edinburgh no 
pat ail le cliiiix uatiirel — J'uii Insti- 
iin iJ’Ltmles Fnuiglaises qui so 
charge i uit de cette radio. Ii serait 
vain ik- la unifier d FAcadiniie 
liMiieaise et ii fxndniir In suns tea ire 
mi niii uva Is viiiiluir du j’mivmu:- 
nienl iruiirai-;. Je ne douce pus quo 
Je" I'misiiil dc I ’Europe, si nun 
UNI- SCt). fiiitiiiceniir vo In it tier.-: 

retie institution, dont un iruuveroii 
Fan lenient les membra* parmi vos 
ciiHjlinruu-iirs. l:n ire temps. .j’utlgHgv 
tons ccux i|iii premient lours 
v .nances eu Franco, nil leurs repus 
d.nn los roMU ii rants loin lumens 
{on le fra ii# lu ; s est deji'i do 
rigueiirt, dV-inpluyur cette Juuguu 
uutam quo possible. Cn fait, 
d'ji lie ill's, iris chic. 

Duns le forme espuir quo vous 
vtuidroi liicn appuyer de voire 
an in lit 6 co pro jut d’lnt^ret euro- 
peon, je vtiu« pric* do croiro, Mon- 
sieur. on ] 'expression do ma plus 
pnrfu it c co ns i dim I ion . 

Ii. G. SANDERSLEY. 

1 Nut ley Terraco, London, NW3- 


The Oxford 
Poetry Chair 


beginning by inches before the 
First World War, mid, more lately, 
l>v bigger “creations of fact’ 1 tan 

a ' . . IF -I- A 


Israeli phrase) rlic Jews deprived 
Arab proprietors of hind they had 
fanned for centuries. It is not Mr 
Hirst's fault if the documents 
quoted come from hooks and news- 
papers and ure nnt official, nnd so 
do not meet with academic appro- 
val. He used whnt was available. 
He admits that Greater Israel he- 
carne a fuct partly through Arab in- 
experience, and tolly, and trust in 
the British, but he also shows how 
the Jews, first by running to the 
British with tlirir grievances mill 
hirer h\ means of their own push 
mul growing confidence, thrust 
weaker men out of their ruthless 
wiiy. 

Even from b reviewer who dis- 
agrees with il, it deserved more 
analysis tli m il got. 

ELIZABETH MONROE. 

56 Mniungu Spnne, London 
Will ITU. 


Nietzsche 


luises, dont la plus rficeule duit " le 
drnp-utit ** (plaquettr, plaquage?). 
Felicitous cos messieurs pour lour 


courage enr le franglnis est A prd 
sent du cement persdeutd en France, 
pur un rdginie qul ae dlt liberal, an 
point quo si on l'emploie dans Les 
an nonces au public on risque ties 
p&nttIUds a Ham, je crols, Jusqu’i la 
{Kriinn (Ic cHnkque ou la calabousc). 

Or, il est grand temps qu'un de 
vos. dnetes collabot'Qteurs examine 
a Fond dans vos pages le sort de co 
Iranglais qui n’est pas un detestable 
jargon, conimc le prfitondent les 
a mortis de I’Acadfiuue, ninis bleu lu 
■ future- Inngile commune de ['Europe 
Lbiie. En effet, or ne pout renounce 
ni a I'aiiglais, ' sans se priver de In 
saulc languq Intercontineutnle, ni uu 
-.irancals, sans abandonner tout 
espolr de gloire et da rayoiinemcnt. 
Par contre, I’allemnnd est trap diffi- 
cile a apprendro et. atissl, il ansorbe 
voluiuiers les npports dtcangers, 
temoiii le vieux dicton : “Man 
bedieut slch .des Fremdwortes uni 
alcli un pnrlaiu von der kanallle au 
diMinRuierer.” Quant 4 I’iiallen. si 
hcjiicnup porl4, il cat peu rip&ndu;' 
et on pourrgit en tout cos attaclier 
un repertniro de.gestes au 16kique 
fruuglau. Le franglals est dppe la 
SL'iile possibility serlcuse. 

La difficult^ est qu’ll feudrait 
fsure accepter aux Francals unc vue 
plus rcaliste de leur bfstoire. Par 
. exemplc, ..lour faire admettre quo, 

• ■ ■ ■! i* r : i. r. ~ r- ■ . Ir' t ■ • ■ 


Bntesuii, whose unex]>ccteri dentil 
curlier this week came as lie was 
busy organizing support for Mr 
Davie. 1 was very pleased to have 
been un so c mted with him in it, und 
am now anxious to see that tlio 
no ini nation pnes ahead. But the 
guiding spirit .continues to be liis. 

MARTIN DODSWORTH. 

59 Temple Sire or, Brill, near 
Aylesbury, Bucks. 

‘The Gun and the 
Oljve Branch’ 

Sir,— -1). C. Watt, in bis rerview of 
five books ou Palestine In your 
Issue of October 6, repeats the bios 
that he revealed when lie labelled 
the Festival of Islam a pro-Arab 
gambit, and attacked it as if Islam 
and Palestine were synonymous. 
Four . of the books he dealt with 
were about Zionism or by Israelis ; 
one of them was, ho admitted, use- 
The fiCrfi was David Illrat's 
The .Gun and the Oliva Brahch, 
■which ho wrote off as “ pop ** with- 
out even doing it the justice of 
saying' why. -- ! 

The Gun and the Olive Branch, 
far from being pop ’* is a serious 
and well-documented book dealing 
with a seldom -heeded side of the 

Palestine. - story, i It how » 


Sir. — In his review (October 20) 
nf my Nietzsche in the Fontana 
Mi. id or n Masters series, David 

Thai clier regrets that my “brilliant 
apenjus ” cannot “ enmpen-sate for 
a dismaying lack of purpose and 
design, qualities more in evidence 
in the articles to which the book 
is heavily indebted. In the acknow- 
ledgments we are told that Chun- 
ters 3 and 7 are so indebted ; 
in fact, every single chapter, with 
the apparent exception of Chan- 
ter 4, in part repents previously 
published material, either verbatim 
or nearly so ”, 

Whar “ articles” can Mr Thatcher 
mean ? I suspect he means to sug- 
gest articles of mine,' and the 
reason why he does not say so 
outright is because, beyond the 
acknowledgumii is mudo in my 
book,, no . such, articles . exist. . 

It seems to me that Mr Thatcher 
ought to retract the statement. 

J. P. STERN. 

Dapnitiiienr of Geniiun, Univer- 
sity College London, WClE 6BT. 


W. H. Auden's 
Feet 

Sir,— In his fair, modest, and 
most instructive review of Dcirdre 
Bair’s biography of Samuel Beckott 
(October 6), Mat tli aw Hodgart 
makes the following comment : 
"The mo9t foolish thing [Beckottl 
hns done to his extraordinary body 
... is to wear, in imitation of 
Joyce, shoes too tight for his large 
feet; as a result He has suffered 
greatly from corns and bunions, as 
did W. H. Auden for the same 
reason." 

Once in print, this is the kind of 
remark that is liable to be re- 


Kleist's Puppets 

Sir, — Heinrich von Kleist's Ober 
tltis MariunctiL’n theater hns received 
more English translations than 
Idris Parry gives credit for (October 
20). For liic sake of bibliographic 
completeness the following cun be 
added: by Amedeo Forestl ill 

Gordon Craig’s The Marionette , 
Florence, I91S ; by Dorothea B. 
McCol tester in Theatre Arts, New 
York, 1928 ; by Eugene Joins in 
l'erticuj, New York, 1941. reprinted 
in The Partisan Review, New York, 
194 .1 ; by Beryl de Znete in Ballet, 
London, 1946, repriniud in The 
Puppet Master, London, 1946. 

To the names of ihu.se influenced 
by Kleisr's essay, cited by Idris 
Parry, might be added that of 
OskoJ- St'lilc-mmer, who wrote: 
“ Tile i-iitlcavoui- tu free nidti from 
his ]>liy.sicnl bondage and to 
heighten his freedom nf movement 
beyond iiis n alive potential resulted 
in substituting for the organism 
the aitificiul human figure.” 
Indeed, the essence of the Bauhuus 
theatre movement may be seen us 
stemming from Klcisi’s piophetic 
Msuy. 

GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 

G Maze Road, Kew Gardens, 
Riclimond, Surrey TVV9 .IDA. 

‘Conservative 
Dissidents * 

Sir, — I should like to respond to 
Janet Morgan's somewhat patroniz- 
ing uiid misleading review (October 
13) of my book. Conservative Dissi- 
dents. 

I am nnl u mathematician nor h 
statistician. I used nothing move 
sophisticated for my date analysis 
than a number of curd files. For 
Janet Morguu, therefore, to refer to 
my work as a “ quantifying methodo- 
logist’s dream ’* is, in ono way, 
flattering, but It Is misleading. The 


dissenters on The 

i vS^tS3*!^ricKoni 

u. 1976). This point f »■ ALT,CK : 


of liiiiiecwwVy Press : 


space. 


■ , j •'■I'SUllWl Ij — 

liuve taken up too nSatt LESLIE and 

flllWE OIAPMAN : 


Humboldt 


‘ mis point I mavViTi. 
m my iutvmluciion. Tour Sbdws of London 



would 


buy m the loi’iy, O li.isiv ami Imy 
rickets from Cox.” What seems must 
whimsically alien was the system ot 
progressive taxation: the learned 
cats of Signor Capelll, fur example, 
charged Gentlemen fonrpencc ana 
Working I'enple twopence. Did 


J'rnti'.Mir A hick'-, bonk is 
museum of museums, a diiir.ima ■>( 
diiirtimas, tracing the nri.-Ans uf iliu 
great Laic Victorian palaces of 
know ledge, secular hihlcs I'm- i lie 
uge _ of mate rial ism, I'rum dieir 
origins ill fairgrounds and curio 


mean noblemen put on prnlc-iuriun cabinets where “everything is Kept 

Vnll'M ^ Hlfl I ID .1 . X -- . I* I 5 ^ l_S. P . . ' 


£6.50. 


a straJJe^ense^hJC! litone Tussaud 

her claim to the contrary .h E r!i *P- Huichmson. 
no joke on pago 24 I I JJ. J - 
aware I was expected to 

jokes. mi What n i own I 

PHILIP NORTON ttlut a wonderful ineiropolis I 

as ll,is W “err r 

Ftlk! are so gay. 

And the crowds so nhstrcpolis. 
-jjng Charles Mathews in 1820 in 

Sir.— In m V review Of Pi«i »|'« l ' r v Comin . f \ mtl t,h! , SiKhl * of 
Sweet's life of Wilhelm mu . s,ca ! f I >«r l alnment to 
boldt (October 20) ' n '" 


voices ? Did the proud poor de 
nimttl to Imvp extra money taken 
[ i"ni them, and sniggering boys 
hand hack twopence change if you 
failed to make rhu grade ? 

Sometimes money would buy pri- 
vileges: “ tliusc wlii) handle “ Miss 
Criickliam ure evpecied to puy 
another shilling” . . . but It only 
cost un extru twopence to sample 
the liquor from Butcher's Mathema- 
tical Fountain, which yielded “ Snck, 
White wine, Cl a re r. Coffee, Tea, 
Content, Plain, Cherry and Ras 


in true English fashion in pro- 
digious contusion ”, as one jaun- 
diced jourist recorded. Tile story is 
mill in prudigul detail, and if 
occasionally the puili through the 
wood is obscured by an especially 
freakish tree, that is the nature ot 
the subjccr. Professor Aliick bus 
consul ted handbills, catalogues, 

programmes, and the whole ruck of 
carnival ephemera, us well as the 
more obvious sources. Even a law 
report can be informative, like iliu 
ease of Hurst v Halford, when dc- 


content, rtnm, unerry and Kasp- ? ‘ v i 

berry Brandy. Geneva, Usquebaugh, . c jl tia . nr, l , r i ? i-xt'Cutors of u 
and Punch ” from a single versatile >«*y collectm-. claimed 

S p0 Ut . . <he charge of C40 for 


I lu ni bo I dt’s concept of ike pkuU^ 
Greek Schnsucht. and liis wir'rf' 
that no oilier language except Ctr-. 
man hns the notion. In the letiul 
;i$ printed, I appear to add. V 
suppose he is ihinkiiig uf the Gr.i 
pathos "J I wrote not paiho;, 
pot has. 

HUGH LLOVD-JONIS. 

Clirist Chinch, Oxford. 

Corner-flagging 

Sir, — Tile review in jrour loud 
Seplciuher 29 nf The Nympholi 
by Liam Hudson included a 


■:3d Off 8 day which iniglu have Wins tan ley, who pluced a beacon 
ieo in die waxworks C ns a chief *he Eddy stone Rock, and been 
jiNdion, the dead baby und Prin- 
nCInrlnttc lying in state”), n 


.if lar^e picture fy 


I lay don nr a 
rr small mernmid, a mciiugeric or 
•i (especially enjoyable when the 
.'-.phjnr on Exeter Change went 
-ii( and it took « squad of incom- 
Jim soldiers, 152 musket balls, a 
upon and the threat of u cannon 
i dispatch him), the Florentine 
•uiM, dissect iblc in nil her parts. 
iCiismo-, Pnnci-, nr Dinphiino-rama, 
l t Bisccnnscope, the great OPTI- 
UU 1LLUS10 nr even the Kalu- 
'Milechnipluisikiiienn. 

. 'The balloon cannot hscciuI hut 
ence, quoted from the novel, compensate for the unavoidable 

eruption will 
But alwuys the 


spout 

This was actually miller an ele- 
mentary piece of hydraulic leger- 
demain, first displayed in England 
by tlie bold but conscientious 

nil 

.... _ became 

the first commander in nuvnl history 
to go down with his lighthouse. As 
for Miss Crnckhnm, or Caroline 
Crachuml. the Sicilian Fairy uml 
the vile Dr Gilligun who took her 
from her native Dublin nut nf soli- 
citude for her health, worked her 
to deuth, nnd sold her little cadaver 
to the surgeons: her lament a hie 
history is another story, unother of 
the thousand and otic distractions 
\ ith which Professor Aliick, as suru 
a showman os nny of his subjects, 
so aptly diverts us. 

There is material mure relevant 
t.nd nu less mtedifyiug in the depo- 
sitions uf Sir Henry Ellis nf the 


tuffing an oruiig-utmig was 
exorbitant, and that the treasure 
which IihcI cost hur thousands 
— it included "a genuine manu- 
script uf the fir^t piny acted by 
Thespis and his company "—had 
only yielded I MB at auction. There 
ore anecdotes by the kilometre, hut 
Professor Altick enjoys mulling 
better than telling u good story and 
Then knocking ii down-, (or example, 
the devrittuting gits explosion in 
Albany Street which was applauded 
by the audience of the Lisbon 
Earthquake show at the nearby 
Dioramn as a particularly impres- 
sive effect ; alas, the dates don't 
tally. 

Nor could IhmyariPs moving nun- 
•ii'iima uf I lie Mississippi really have 


lii'Lii tin ce iiiilcN long, n ii let-, it 
w.ts lulling along at a nlmllv im 
tnoliabk- 132 feel p.'f niiniiie. Uu' 
scholnrslitp is p'.iinlv iitelicirlm-.. 
llo;.Hili it is stmt ling to find n ref- 
erence m Oliver Cromwell's ewcu- 
linn in 1658. (Ct niiiwell's pi.slltif- 
ino u decapiiutirni did provide show 
linsiiiess with one of its great prop- 
ertics, tun i| il wus finally leiimvcd 
from the set uni nnd decent I v buried 
hy Sidney Sussex College. I 

Magic lanterns turn tu l.i.scrs, ilu- 
eid ouu ran ion hecniuc-s the planetar- 
ium ; Inn waxworks gu oil for ever. 
Anita Leslie und Pauline Chapin. in's 
biography of Madame Ttissainl is 
thorough, hut curiously nil revealing 
about the reticent, lady who kept 
her head while ull ulmm lici were 
losing theirs, and hnntghi in London 
Dr Curtius's cnilecticu uf wax effi- 
gies en liar iced hy her mvit dumb 
chronicle of the times. Was Dr Ctir- 
tius or the evanescent Joseph 
Grushoh/ her father 7 How did she 
feel when they brought the g nil In- 
tine's latest morsels to her for 
duplication, especially when they 
were morsels nf lier aristocratic 
patrons or the re publican cronies 
of her guardian "t VVhat did |)unr 
M Tiissnud do to receive so uuiiliti] 
a letter from his sons (" Monsieur: 
Madame Tussaud mid ourselves tin 
not wish to correspond with you. VVt- 
iltink you liuve been .supported u'l 
ease long enough. At nur uge wc 
can tell you however iluit we wish 
you all that providence • can bring 
you and hope the eternal God can 
pardon your sc-andaiuus conduct. 
PS: 'The Exhibition is nur pro- 
perty ”i? The OJct Lady nf Baker 
Street is us micunmiunleiilive us Iter 
awn effigies. 

These studies leave us with* 
un answered quest inn* ahum the 


ntii'ijL* nf euiio-tiiy. We .m- ml in 
back d'inil I !il* bidder to ill*, fiml 
i-.lK .illd-biule simp of ibe be. *1, 
.iiiioug the “ pel rifled r.iin. bells 
■ if w.inipiim, it wh.ilc’s |»i>.-b-. .1 


large to. id. und die Pope's infallibly 
caudle ”, Whsil Is llic innate • «i 
ibi.s residiiul nciiviiy wbirSi is imi 
aiciul, imi religioi't, nm .misiic. 
mil M'ictilific fsr it'll ce loses M.- 
■uu action us an abject of riiiili iu- 
lil.iiluu when tile magical emit- 
P mien i vanislies}, and not useful ? 
SVity, for exajnpie. wmild we rullier 
see a .sheep with fire legs lIiuii 
nne with four, when in most mlier 
enurexis — the tigriciihinal or die 
culinary, fur example — the freak 
is u itnisuncL' or disaster ? Wltv 
will people pay in *ee a repulsive 
ubjeca Imi not to smell an amnshigly 
foetid odour or to l:t.ste espec iiillr 
horrible food 7 Why is nit ure 
only admirable when contorted, 
transformed, rendered in im I'.'ia, 
needlepoint nr pus luge sunups, 
made transparent, translucent, nr 

first rendered artificial and iheii 
at great expense made as lifelike 
as possible? What en light (.anient 
do we hope in gain from idl those 
Cycloram.is und I'tt no runt us, vain 
attempts to cnilipie.ss the whole 
world iiiiu nnu swullowuhle iuhli-i ? 
I ; m - Con.stnble, die Dinr.uua was 
“ wit him i the pale nf An beciiitsc 
its nhjeci is deception": lint what 
is tile irresistible unmet ion nf 
the spuriously lifelike ? Professor 
Altick’s .splendid book provokes, 
but wisely doos not coumnii, an 
insistent battery of such quest in ns 
leaving us tu ‘ gape in profound 
in .nine tun I delight ul “ MmtMi-r.s uf 
all snrts. , . . 'Strange things in 
nature as they grew so ; Some re lies 
of the Shebtf Queen, and frag me nta 
of the famed Bub Crusoe.' 1 


varsity match towards the eodwsippDbitmcnr nn eruption will British Museum, explaining why it 

the ’40s when Kimnmouth Wish place at dusk." But ttlwuys the 1 ,J — '— ■ ■ 

'-was were obstrepolis; ami it is 


:t of the few motifs of Richard 
Udck’t 


picked off the Cambridge vrlagtfff: 
in full flight 

The match was almost cc 
that in 1949. Towards the ni 
the game, with Oxford leadei 
3—0, the Cambridge 

to score when lie was brou&bt ta the working classes were 
bv un Oxford forward ^|f«mtmly at war with those wlio 

, r . v . flagging hi the textbook awDerjAffl! 

only statistical correlation I em- The Oxford forward wbsJ. Ui£|iiiiH .Ire the iiidustrioiis' orilcr.s 

their station, or more 
f— — -Biiltj disrupt the pleasures 

jut had gone Willie moneyed end leisured classes. 


was a smuul idea in close on public 
holidays, when “the most mischiev- 
ous portion of the population is 


Bright and dutiful 


;#(» massively enjoy able and abroad and about Besides, the Rv r*9VMl P’wnrt 
Mr researched work that those gnileries just happened to need a * 

« lor reasons of profit nr prin- thorough cleansing during Easter r— r— ._i ■ : 

• i x, « .■■-.-..-r.^J.r >wnied .h> extend the edifying and Whit weeks, and "the more . . . ullQA * a VKMtru 

qua, i ter J..V. Smith lookd«rtaJ|tawej of museum or galntiry- important class of the population 


them from 
woinbe ” — Calvin, 


pioyed (sparingly) was the Yule’s 
Q index of ussnciuliimx. As I explain 
in the hook, l out ployed it because 
it lias a rungo of values which ure 
easy to undorstaitd. Tlut formulu is 
a fairly simple und straight forwurd 
ono, that is, If you get il right. Dr 
Morgan does not, even though her 
rcfcroncc to it purports to bo a 
direct quotation. Perhaps u course 
in elementary statistics for your 
reviewer Is called for ? 

Dr Morgan states that it would 
be nice it wc woro told tlio nmc- 


fjpgghiH ” hi the textbook (bat too much informal ion Henry ? ” People of n highur grude 

The Oxford forward was L HtMtjti* -■ • - - - 

K cn dn 11-Car ptijtor. P. ... ...... v ... ...» ....« ».... 

* tl 1 91 8^^ " * l '*^ - U ^ ^ l ’ k pt tli c pleasures sailors _ from the dockyards mid 


month 
1947 and 
by 1949 . 


T.F. EVANS. l’ lw « noi a new problem, though 

"AMs «hnniAi,«.l I 


. ..rHamentary Conservative Party 3 Cumberland ---- - 
(I touch upon outside reaction only Squure, London WC1X 


Among this week’s contributors 


f loated. For the record, and as old 
riends of the late Wystan Auden, 
my wife and I feel obliged to ob- 
ject to the implication that Auden 


John Bavi.rv is Warton Professor 


David Hunt’s qutobiqgraubv On 


* ^1 MM' 1 .. 1 




was pliysica{ly vain, or that he was 
prone, to inutate anyone, howeVer 

? reat his admiration, Auden . suff- 
ered far less from ” corns and 
bunions ” than from flat feet, or 
fallen arches. 

JAMES STERN. 

v Hatch Mauof, Tlsbury, ^(ltBhirq, 


of English Literature nt Oxford Spot was published in Levfpia,, , , . 

University. • Daniuc. JenKINS’s f 110 ? 1 on Museum excluded 

TchrLan Tji a 


University. 

Nicholas Brooxb is die author of 
Slwkcfpeure's Early Tragedies, 
1968. 

Anthony Burgess’s novel, 1985, wus 
published earlier this month. 


would ho 
change 


discontented at such a 
Metre ini non nil t. Sir 


would hardly wish to come.tn the 
museum ot the same time with 


SUSAN S. TAMKE 

Make a Joyful Noise Unto the Lord 
Hymns .is n Uefkvriun ot Vivliuiuo 

Social Attitudes 

209pp. Athens, Ohio: Ohio Univer- 
sity Press (Pandemic). £3.25. 


4f» Manor Road, Ashford, MU® sbarponod, articulated und 
sex TWlfl 2SL. 22? Ba .,. ln *1*0 period Professor 

kiiij] l i l,,1,nalos (1600-1862). Ill 
_ Tty the display nf 

rilflrl^ IV . T*. no i < * ou ^ 1 ex chcd revorouce: 

llallC jMto sixteenth centiuy there was 

si.- — Mnv I apologlie lot. *® * ^t, uq “ r ei>, i c J al °d ml ration of the 
report on tfio two Charles IV dg , M«W M.. B d«l«..o of 
tinns ( Commentary, October N .^r^ cnr that Peter si t uck qff, 
Sling ( Udffl ”, «f ’* the coals that 


Almost ever, 
went to 


rarybody 
school ! 


6 .», B more cnmniondahle for a 
j, !? crca,i °n than mirth which 
,i ln an honest fashion ” 
Lu,,. It? prologue of Ralph 
daringly. But fear 
. rin 8 sansculottes mulii- 


i ,ng s (t>>scuioties multi- ren to exercise tneir iinBBiiiHiion« 
Jclbarr' J n succee dhtg Cemurk'S, by imagining it full size. Come to 
ncades were erected uguinst think of it, why not remove all the 


theology of Success, 

Rutit Kempson’s 
was published last yf ar, J 
Elib Kedoubie’s 
Labyrinth was pubitshedj^^ 


fpence 


there were 
, _ Wesiminslei 

S t” Service is over und 
»n/t u wunts to 

lhtSe were not' removed 
w very eve of the Great Exhibi- 

an,.- n 
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: of Love % m'li 

, £ 3 . 25 . cloth , : £ 1 .95 paper ■' l . 

J II : r) " 1 V?. ‘* s ?T . P ! y? . , ^ T l w V r ■ i t i" ■— — 


■ Frahcls Warner’s latest play was com- 
• missioned- for the 1978 Obsen-vor Oxford 
i Festival of Theatre. In an empty elide, 
.and without '.props, Francis Warner des- 
crlbes dro world of la|e adolescence of boys 
' and girts caught: In. tho process of betom- 
.ing men ' an d, 1 Women, It is a beautifully 
. ■ balanced, nrfmi j;ely complex play, a comedy 
of- Tove, 'rich in poetry and generous' in ■ 

• spirit. ... I- 

‘Mr Warner {s the most remarkably; of 
those da-nmaiists of our time who have ‘ 

: tl ptiTven fio , push tiiq limits of theatre ' 
. .'jhayolld thetf limits. A new. play . 

; ifi^^-™**** exciting everitj 

'! "“-'i V -i: .' ' ?ir. Har»M Hobson ■ . 

.r. • i Sunday Times. 


ilieir mmhet's 
trait slated). The 
Condi linn uf England Question 
(** flie poor . . .” Ms Tuinko writes, 
•‘who were denied tardily fuvours, 
were cnnsidcrcd to be well un the 
way t« heaven "), Foreign Mission 
(” O'er the realms of pugon dark • 
iiewi./Lct the eye tif iiitv ga/e 
and Imagery (santliiieiirnl, ngricul- 
tural, military). 

Somo critics, Gordon Ruttruy- 
Taylor among rlicui, have found in- 
fantile regressions in Christian 
hymns. Toplndy’s famous ” daft ” 
was a womb or vagina, and there Is 
oral regression. If not anthrnpo- 
phugy, in lines like: . 

Now we afresh lias oat Christ's flesh 
Not raw, but throughly hnil’d. 
Not sod, nor unapprov’d to God, 
In whom lie’s reconciled. 

" Sod ” menus stewed. “ Boil’d ’* 
was pronounced “ biled ” (T guess). 
The stanza continues: 

Cod tasted first of that Lamlt roast 
TJte Priest has offered. 

Ho likes the Smell and Suvour 

well. 

This U our Father’s Bread. 
Hymn-writers found " enthus- 
iasm M ensjr, but rhyming tricky 
(dress /grace, bliss /grace, death/ 
faith. Lord /word, blood /food, hear/ 
vinegar). Some early hymns were 
stigmatized ns " non-dnctrinul ’’ ntul 
the work of “ carnal prenchers ”, 

pecimens and (et people realty use ments ot in nuicn vwuuiiy » uir ci C t„ ess wa - a blessing (” Gtid has 
heir imaginations; rhe space can he works of highbrow wnters-and SouS but he!'%andnin^ 
illert wlLh pinball machines eluc- M fflmJ&Ete a Very mkSd 

appeal (In those ,^ s n masochism. Material cnmlitiuns 

hey were sung at nnme as waU as imnorlant (“ Happy, 

m churches aiu schooh), they hough des „i sod nn d poor”) and 
beca.ne loss theojogical anrfJJJJo nor mull tlie end of the 
socially conscious as the century 
progressed. 

. Her first Chapter is a histoiy 

were • metn- protest appear 
(Stern- niore concerned 


rnd/Gnd rhymes ill such illustrious 
Kipling, n nmitrnl hytitti- 


uirls whom they might bring with 
them.” (Poor sailors; they didn’t 
even get (ree Hlimlssion to Nelson's 
tcmih or Greenwich Nuvtil Ilospiinl.) 

But the working classes, it 
.seemed, were rarely sober. Might 
not the treasures of tiri ond archaeo- 
logy not d I struct them from liquor ? 
Kir Henry was magnificent: l do 

not think 'the Museum would he un 
at l ruction lo any party who mighr 
be Inclined to go Into a public 
Iiouro on tlio Stinduy." The breed, 
though menaced, is not extinct: 
only the other day the Director of 
tlio Natural History Museum ex- 
plained that people only thought 
they liked looking nt dinosaur skele- 
tons: u quarter-sized model _ nt 

Diplodocus would be much tidier, 
lie explained, and encourage child- 
ren to exercise llielr Imaginations 


specimens and let people really use 
their ‘ 

filled wiLh pin 
dating the random nature of synap- 
tic connections and DNA inter- 
change. 

If the public were- a nuisance 
everywhere, they were a positive 
donger in the Tower, where, at any 
Chartist iiiobs might ran- 


now nil vc who 

__ in Britain must 

have encountered Victorian hymns. 
They contained lines full of sib- 
ilant morality ("safe from sloth 
mid sensual snare”), very nearly 
nnsingablc but great fun to sing. 
There was ono that the dissident 
sixth-form Intellectuals at my 
school used to call the Business- 
mail’s Hymn : 

Whatever, Lord, wc lend to 1 Thee, 
Repaid a thousandfold will ho. 

Most gladly will we give to Thee. 
Who givest all I 

This was by Christopher Words- 
worth, nephew of WJwmn. 

Susan S. Tamke, assistant profes- 
sor of Popular Culture nt Dowling 
Green State University, quite 
rightly takes her subject seriously. 
Her thesis is that the hymns of 
Victorian England are social docu- 
ments of as much validity as . tlio 


century 


And saw men loughing sen urge 
mini kind, 

Un smitten hy the toil 
Of any God. 

It is interesting to sec the trod' 

hands. KlpHt 
writer because of Im love for Old 
Testament language, wrote Iiis 
“ Recessional ” in 1897 — a great 
sure ass. But anyone leafing 
ihrmigh Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
ern is bound to agree with Tomy- 
son (quoted here) : “A good hymn 
is the most difficult tiling in the 
world to write. In n good hymn 
you hove tn be commonplace uml 
uoctleal. The moment you ccu*e to 
fie commonplace and pm in any 
expression at all out of the common, 
it ceases to ho a liynm.” A A At 
contains lines like ". 

Lord, circumcise our hcuris, we 

pruy. 

And take wluii is not Thine uway ; 
os' well us pieces of prophetic 
PowclUstn : 

Who walk'd with GOD, und pleased 

Him, 

Preaching truth und doom lo 
mime. 

He, our Enoch, is translated 
jo His everlasting home. 

Yet Herbert’s beautiful poem with 
the lines "A mail ihnt looks nn 
glu.st/On ic may stny liis eye/Or, if 
nt- please th, through Et pass/Aud 
thenco the Heaven espy” also exists 
as a hymn, and □ very effective 
one — so Teu-ny sun’s remarks don’t 
always apply. 

Although Thomson's famous lines 
from Tho . Seasons, beginning 
Dolightfu] . task I • To reur (ho 


; u * v ** *8 author of Gam- S ^ N Koss is t he ''wnaoinous" Sydney moment, Chartist niobs might ran- .Her first chapter is a m 

letta and the Mukmg of the Third con/onmty in Motfert EjW what the mob mighi sack the armoury and threaten the hymns. Many of these wer 

Republic, 197 J. ufftS, 5, «nd Asquith, | Abbey if left to thei? own secutity of the nation wi A ancient cal versions of the jisalma 

Gnats poos is tile author of A Short Malcolm Lambert's t"e vergers objected weapons. So at least il^ught tne 

G MR<JS P. Eujott-. novel, include JfflSS. Oeferd. l*j b” S.UeI 

a pier 1( *, ln » n ates, but because and his opponents. MadBrae Tti^ 

JhSNl that was getting in xoud’s had standing orders to notify 

8Urti!l ,B 'f° 0ni f,,r whores, n him nf airy new wnwl If ‘ . 1KJ 

, “ 0l Place for lechers"). Chamber of Horrors. But it «fl« most famous eighteenth-century 

thmeri »ua p , recorded that he was created as hvmns— with Topbdy (‘‘Rock of 

( Vexclhl?, d fo , r V' c , m f>5t exnr- deferentially as Lord LStovfOlI. when £ nnd the Oinep Hymns nf 
affWlUsive admission rhnro.-s: • — - r! «“ - ' * 


* (except in tile hymns o.f the Char- DoJjghlfu-l . task I - To rear tho 
, , lists) did socialism arid the brptlH .. tender thought,/ T 0 leach Hie 
of erhnod of' man nt Biiy furnt of ymiilg Idea how to shoot’’, are 
protest appear. The church was footnoted only as a verse from a 


Gavin Ewart’s most recent collec- 
tion oE poems, Or Where A Young 
Penguin Lies Screaming, was pub- 
lished last year, . 






utbpf . 


Kenneth Lovell tojj ?“ & 


ALWNIilH J-.W1 

Understanding Research 

tion, 197U. Brtnlfflil 

David Marquand s ^ ^ 
Donald was pubh*J» jD (|i 
Kenneth O. M° nCA 1 ^^ 0P t ,nd 
Lloyd George ,n74 ' 
Hardie, 1975. . 

Menna PRKS-nvrcH is Hi ^ 

C ran field: pol,ti S‘isV 

Michael Grant’s History of Rome Under the Bdrly 5^^“' . 
was publwjjed earlier this year. . GamiNi SALOAOO^b^KS » 

N* G.. L. llAAfiSifoNp's The Classicat Elizabethan Undent*. 

°i Greece vras published in last year. ' author °fr 

‘ T. H. ShrnMAN is«'.. . »; 


hold and Hopkins, Tate and 
Brady). One Tate and Brady psalm 
was actually sung: 

O turn my pi ' 

O turn my pi . ■ ■ 

O turn my pious soul to thee. . 

Dr Isaac Watts (600) and Lite Wes- 
ley . brothers (6,000) wrote the 
most famous 


Kyril FitzLyon -is tiho author of 
Before the Revolution : A Vieio of 
Russia under the Last Tsar, 1977. 
Sheila Fitzpatrick’s book about 
Lunacharsky, The Commissariat of 
Emighteiunent, was published In 


ssa: 
! ilo %“U° b '; l r d ‘ he 


lhe 



strongest, most times before- in other colours 


IhWv”' V*. 1,1 «.nyiisn msrKcu * h»b»* j 

ifi*' Cox’# ha,f a guinea to iron Duke’s anxieties;: all that thin 
SjtiloJ wS? seu . m . Hf ' “Utomata, glass could only P^voke Jnsurret 
^ flaPix-'d and cion; but the Crystal Palace ^had Its 

ible but it wasn’t s !x million visitors aud no one 


from , £ ,bduc6d at vast ex- y e shall go in and see her.’ 1 _ 
the tails nf English 1 1851 Marked, a high polM 


not until 1861 that Hymns Ancient 
and Modern was published. The 


cMi: 


io refute Darwin 
rhan to help the, urban poor. 

Ebenezer Elliott, the ” Corn Law 
Rhymer ", wrote in 1832: 

Shull crime bring- crime forever, 
Strength. siding £till the strung? 

Is it thy will, O Father, 

That man shall toil for wrong ? 
'•No ”, say thy mountains ; “No ”, 
thv skies; 

Man’s clouded sun shall brightly 

rise. 

And wings ascend instead of sighs: 
God save the people 1 
and Edward Osier in 1836: 

In vain we speak of Jesui* blood, 
And place in Him our trust, ; 

If, while we boast our lovo: to God, 
We prove to men unjust. 
Another interesting literary curio- 
sity is Swiii Inirue’s atheistical hymn 


Baptist sermon announcement in 
1814", Make n Joyful Noise Unto 
rhe -Lord is the book of a literate 
mid . conscientious - person. If yuu 
wont ro know about The social ini* 

R lic at ions tff Victorian, and other, 
yinus it is both com |H-el tensive 
nnd conclusive, both, grammatically 
and agreeably written — virtues nnt 
always, present in expanded doc- 
toral dissertations. 



"Bible T,,.r5r ed ; “Ul it wasn’t six million visitors ana no onr thejr use pubIic servtces. not a nad one) puunsn 

iaw 6 *. wa * obliged to-., threw stories. And ■ Ms Tamke has chapters on Evan- !l y . , 1 * 1 ? -Coimcl 1 1 ,of the 

part, gy the million .i.Ued .ho • Jg^SF-ttS: bidaetje Church ISlh.tal SosieUes: 

“I. ? ^roleAatrl.e .Bible M. 


Psalms were written “ under; divine 
guidance ", hymns were of “ human 
comiiosure ”, It was not until 1898 

that the Presbyterians authorized ........ 

their use In public services. (not a had one) published in 190S 

“ . hy the . Council .or the. Union oE 


with pleasure 
more ihari 
ever knew, /And 


a 

yours* 


lT" nmlfilM ( Kings IM wrote mat Uiie diuic Ufliw wwi we'll » .tigjr soul to find 

million the Zoo j _ i* 1 ®. J?^ e * become . a mere book to keep the Light,, and.tiie .world was bare and 

. ... — i -- •*' v«- - blind, 1 

A »id the foil h dr bless : where' she 


record 


Bvei Knew ,/ aiiu doubled qnd redoubled. tbildren ' (“in 

\vljich, ppur r.h/? mil}loqv<ibe ''bring ihelr n*,yi 

Aben .and' p ubtic nmAcums.v had- begun. nnng 


’attendances were 

w »* = awf. 


order **), Hymns For. 
l“ Infants themselves- 


,yn 'damnation .will). 


trod 
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L.im sfjM.n (In- Royal Shakespeare fi.id joined riiom— <ut extension cif 
(V, hi puny gambled big, ami won. (lie airy spirit's powers tliuL his 
Ii gave Terry Hands, on fire to cre.iinr can scarcely Iwvc intended, 
iln f fcririi VI, his way, and lie pjrtly Williams was defeated by 
roTpimdcd by staging the plays hi ,| IL , jj l0llsei | have never seen rhe 
(heir original form • without mas- |{<,y a [ Shakespeare Theatre appear 
s.ve surgery or the adapter s i art in- srj C averiiniis and inhospitable. Nor 
iml limbs. The trilogy had been t j fl j n a ||,j, Koltai's vaguely futuristic 
performed a few times in recorded S4!fi w j t [, jt<; huge celestial orb and 
Ju^uiry-pmost recently by Sir Harry inost | v useless breaking wave, help 
Jackson's Birnungham Repertory inntte V 3 , looking as it did like a re- 
Company at the Old Vic in 1J53 jeer from a low-budget sequel to 
but never, 1 expect, so fully or so jy n ,. s - The Masque of Ceres 

splendidly. One should not under- ft . atul . od mannequins evidently 
esuniate tho i isles. Even a subsi- modelling gowns for a couturier’s 
dired national company cannot , rat | e f a ; r . Even the initial sliip- 
,iti ord lirilf-c-mpty houses. T1 i.il is W ivck, which I linrl always I ho uglu 
why we see so few of Shakespeare s riic> „.. 1S f> ot oliorf rhe actors, 

r« in ein pnr.iries despite the liUil.iI .jismJviintnyeiiiisly placed upstage, 
success some years back. d( the , llUBhr a fosiiig I):ltlle w i,|, the 
Jew m Malta and The Revenger .< * . ,v c ,.. s 

TntRcdy. Tills timo Hands proved tircas - 

the sceptics wrong. At the box A seasoned veteran of excellent 
office liis Henry 17 has been a great voice. Michael Hordern as Prospero 
success. Thu academic returns, now nevertheless lucked the presence to 


beginning to filter in, ratify the 
popular verdict. Speaking of this 
revival in (he stuid pages of Shake- 


suggest r he benevolent power or the 
magus. The appeal which Miranda 
(Sheridan Fitzgerald) found in 


sycare Quarterly, Homer S wander Alan Rickman’s Ferdinand is per- 
enthuses, No acting company haps best explained by the fact Hint 
since i lie dcnlh of Shakespeare has she hud never seen another young 
performed n greater service m its man ; he ployed some lines for 
an ". His pronouncement per Imps MtiggL-ring laughs. Only David 
smacks h little of hyperbole, but Sue I ret. ns Caliban, gave this be- 
the Hards achievement teas con- cu lined Tempest some moments of 
fiidorahle. And he followed it up fitful life. His bronzed skin glint- 
liner In the same season with nil ins with a greenish sheen when the 
nuricrelv stunning Coriohmus, fea- light caught it, lie clearly hailed 


By S. Scliocnbaum 

a<i he was listless in Measure for 
Meusurc. He is the urchetynal yob, 
duc-s-paviitg member of lire brother- 
hood of fooltu!! hnoligans who mug 
old ladies and tear up the upholstery 
in railway carriages after the 
match; oxcopr ihoi they congregate 
in mob'., while Pryce is a ono-uiau 
mob. What Bogdanov is uu to Jus 
the character of a manifesto. By 
violently dismantling the set, he is 
rejecting a whole genteel heritage 
of Shakespeare production. Wc are 
a long way from Kiss Me Kate. 

Pryce goes on to become the 
drunken Sly, and then Petruchin, 
Unbearded but needing a shave, he 
plays the suitor ns a heartless met- 
ccttiiiy in the -ex wars, with more 
than ’ verbal brutality. He beats 
Gruinio im playfully; In his country 
house, after the wedding, he spits 
out his drink and hurls his overdone 
mutton to rhe rafters. Nothing will 
keep rh-is male chauvinist pig from 
wiving It wealthily in Padua and 
then breaking his wife’s spirit. As 
the chosen sow, Kate (Paola Dioni- 


sotti again), thin-lipped, with granite 
jttw and permed geometric hairdo, 
purs up n stiff fight, but the virago 


turing Alan Howard, which demon- 
.snared again the drawing power 
nf i in gimmicky Shakespeare done 
with flair and intelligence. 

The current season of comedies 
at Stratford shows the company in a 
less venturesome mood, and not 


from (lie Third World, never mind 
wliich outpost. 

* The Victorians, assimilating 
Darwin, could see Caliban as the 
missing link ; for us, still recover- 
ing from the hangover of imperial- 
ism, he is a disturbing reminder of 


nlwnys inclined to Profit from ns t j ie burden which tihe while man 
own example, I found The fernyest j ms none too gracefully set down, 
flat. The laming of the Shrew per- ^ special frisson attaches to his 
verse and Meosura for Measure outlnirats against his i ltg h. nl i„ de d 
flat and perverse You cannot hope Euiopeuu governor, as iT does to 
° *T “i U - i B ,f t5 e , V* 50 / 1 scene in which, seduced by fire- 

JiiW'f 111 LoVC a h® ki<5St » Ws chosen tier’s 

1 l Tw a "S foot * and exuberantly sings of free 

S The Set pLw tIS dom vrt,ile at the same time pro- 

claiming ills new servitude. The 

Aiuoiiy mid -uaapatrd,' -vhda has 


ju#t opened, 1 have nor yet seen. 
The Clifford Williams Tempest is 


‘Fiilio (fromdfis personae describes 
Caliban as “a savage and deformed 
slave”. The only suggestion of 


enough to make one wonder, briefly, anatomic:) l peculiarity in Suchc-t's 
whether Lvtton Strachey did not make-up was in the knobs, made oF 
have a point when he characterized congealed porridge, sprouting from 
Prospero as “ an unpleasantly crusty his cranium. This Quay be the first 
pcrsiinaoe, in whom a twelve yen r s’ Culiban whose deformity i.s edible. 

°<L 'lSLa*V™ k * h .l d About Bnrr V Kyle’s Measure for ' 
rJ d ,Bte 1 l ,r °P ensby Measure the less said the better, 
for talking , and tlte play as the Isabella (Pnola DLouisoti-i) never 
work of a dramatist liaft-encb anted exhibits the passionate virtue cap- 
by visions of benuty and loveliness, able of arouslnu a sunnrescprf 
and half -bored to death ". Then we SiwUan. p££?m iust a* S o 

S roSlni- sfroclllv .fe 

irom “«rf n r? 

Uis Dowdeu heights. Down he is In ■'* e 1 sll ? u “ d be , a P erclng 
ilia WUliiur.s production, in which JJf b “J. r ” is . P^ 0 * 

the pluy labours under its burden wS ripp e * 

of retrospection. The director never J V c ’ 7® ? reat co ifront*tloii scenes 
conveys a sense o-f imaaluative en- * L ta niaclunery takes over, 

gpcement. When Ariel, aided by n ? d , we irritably conscious 

solemn music, charmed the ship- Sl.f*' C? B 5 b ?J? j bo ( nes oi p I 01, 
wrecked Noapolltana to sleep,- 1 „ 1 .ottended, a number 

noticed that some in the audience su ^ ere « decamped during the 

i interval. Had they come back for 

more, they would ^have ^een regaled. 

nrv k TDD i v/ir l ,er barn, a Duke prepared (as if to 

RENAISSANCE justify p LucmAi calumnies) for a 


BMAK.™ , (f . . 

A N lD ■ stark-naked Bar nardine. I do not 

MODERN STUDIES [} 0, , ,b , t tKnt 8 d . ue si L nced , I y governed 

IIUMJII/Hjiiifl UU1 LiCJ Kyle’s conception, but this Measure 

Vol. 22 1978 /V Meusure is perhaps most cliarit- 

will be published' 1st November . d ^? n . 1 I**»ed as an imont that 

by ; tfa«t. 1 .por^hofby the .way, 

I : : ^Unlvrt8)ty pTNoWhgham •> . • ‘MleKari 1 Bbgdan:ovf« Tdmtojs. of 
, .i, DislfiJJfiitjojrs i * ! opens with a coup de 


. SlWOtt Sc Pavkor Ltd., 

- 1 Wbcclcr Gate, Nottingham * 
i Special Number ; ' 

• Pdpuhir.TWatra i 
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Enlei-taiijn^i^ln Madrid: 

‘ N I pe teonch-c^itury . Austrian. 

■ theatre.'. ••■.: • 

• ■ Artaud . . ■ ■ 
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£3i75 

plus -postage • 


thi&t^o; byt how so' well publicized , 
that it- cannot' Corne as a real sur- 
prise to. many spectators:' rather# 
we look forward, to it with much 
the same expectation of vicarious 
delight stir reck in • times past, by 
ftc mayhem in -a Laurel and Hardy! 
film. . Before the house: lights dint 
we became aware ,oE an ■' uproar iit 
the aisle. ".A . roughly dressed man, 
grasping a: hot tits, qtiajrrqls: loudly In 
a prole accent with the : usherette, 
then proceeds to clamber on tp the 
singe land- wreck tho set-r-oue of 
thqisa tacky,, pascal* lavquredi I talian 
Retmls^ance confsctionS, complete 
(vitn prOscenUihi ’arth, We used , to 
. associate , with . touring^oitiphny 
ShokOs^eurfe.,- Much tumult accom- 
oarties the demolition .stagehands 
tunning up apd' down,.' bits and" 
pieces of carpehfi'y collapsing: 

' ll is .flaw hell I <jf '^.^^eejprVgot-- 
fiing vohi- public’s attention. ; Joha~ 
shun .Piycqi ptbyidi rim pugiiadous 
drunk, ay euofgetii ifl >hjs Sijrfiy 


is no match for the mnoho. 

The production is, it goc9 without 
saying, in modern dress, and may he 
recommended to anybody who pre- 
fers his Shakespeare on motor- 
cycles, with brnss bands. I liked 
tho band. Lucenrio’s man Tranio 
is a Scot, a fact of which I was 
previously unaware. The others 
nave a big time being sporadically 
stage Italians. For the scene in 
which Bianca's suitors offer their 
financial credentials, Baptista sits 
behind a huge desk, attended by a 
Mafia bodyguard in tinted specs, 
and enters die dowry inventory on 
his adding machine until Tranio 
shorts It. Why make this harm- 
lessly bemused father into a God- 
father ? Enough, r suppose, that he 
is Italian mid a businessman. Any- 
way, it is only a passing gimmick 
to be used and then discarded in 
favour of other gimmicks. Petru- 
chio’s pursuit of his quarry js pre- 
sented 1 us a hunt* complete with 
liie nff-stugc buying of hounds, 
Among other Fatuities, thu souvenir 
programme ofFers old-spelling 
extracts from an early limiting 
treatise with the long s ignorantly 
represented us f. 

At the end an ornate chandelier 
overhangs a greeu baize gaming- 
table for | he wager scene. Kate's 
long speech of wifely submission 
resonates with discomfiting irony. 
As she clasps her husband’s thigh, 
he nervously runs his fingers 
through liis hair, then abruptly 
exits, leaving Gruniio to scramble 
on to the table to gather up his 
master’s winnings. The huntsman, 
having slain the doer and won his 
trophy, is filled with wordless 
shame. 

It is a symptom of the prevailing 
philistinism of this production that 
Petruchio ■ turn'd be throughout mis- 
pronounced with a k.the Elizabethan 
spellinp being intended as the 
phonetic equivalent for Petrncclo. I 
suspect that Bogdanov despised the 
play for its sexist values, and felt he 
could come tn terms with it only by 
exploiting to the hilt his company’s 
unequalled resources and his own 
abundant inventiou. He mangles the 
script with as mqch abandon as he 
mangles his initial set, although he 
has the cwsclence to forewarn the 
unwary, in his programme, that 
“Certain parts of the text have been 
cut or rewritten But what troubl- 
ed me most was the combination of 
brutality, withi' ,sdf t-ebre sentiment, 
Petruchio s change of heart: ’lacks’ 


Petruchio s change of hearc ’ lacks ' 
apy preparation. It is rather Hk«S the 
last-minute conversion at the • end 
of an eighteenth-century sentimental 
comedy; this Shrew less njzzle- 
dazzle with-it tbap Bogdanov would 
have us believe, I Found the evening 
pretty depressing-the more sb be- 
: cause just ■ about everybody > else 
seemed, to be, enjoying it .enorm- 
ously. ■ . 

_ w They have been at a great feast 
oE . languages, and, stolen : the 
scraps # mocks Moth as Arrtiado 
. and ; Holoftornea exchange salufa- • 
r°? 5f ^JSfat-'John Barton’s Love's 
Labours Lost, twipe, and both times 
the. audience , feasted merrily on 
language with the scraps furnish (rw 
. some ol the .tastiest bits. Yet Haz!i» 
pl ? y i "■« wo were to 

bappily- receive c^, ' 


lit own term*. 

Dun Arnudn. finely played by 
Michael Hoi deni as u moth-eaten 
Don (Jiiixuiv dreaming JiJ.s impnx- 
sibJc dream, drew nut t<he liireud 
of his verbosity finer than the staple 
of hi.s argument. In this play only 
a Dull i.s over at a loss fur words. 
Costard, an unlettered clown unable 
to deliver a letter properly, yet 
fuvours us with hnnoriftcabUitudi- 
nitatilws, which the learned have 
traced buck to Dauto and Petrus of 
Pisa, Charlemagne’s tutor. Armado 
brought the house down when, twid- 
dling his mustachio, he recalled how 
the king had once leant on his 
shoulder to dally with his excre- 
ment. I suspect that a number of 
those around me were unawuru of 
the word in the sense, used here, of 
" that which grows out or forth . . . 
said exp. of hair, nails, feathers ” 
(OEI) i. Nor would a modern 
audience be likely to recall ink-horn 
battles, loog since fought nnd lost, 
when Holofernes complains of the 
*’ r ackers of orthography ” who fail 
to pronounce the b in doubt and 
debt or the h in abhominablc — • 
solecisms which drive hint, in his 
own neologism, to insitnic. The 
posteriors of the day (for after- 
noon) amused mightily, as did the 
curate’s praise of the pedant as 
“ learned without opinion, and 
strange without heresy” — even if, 
again, one wonders how many 
grasped the Elizabethan sense nf 
opinion as ** self-conceit ", No 
mutter. The lines were on the whole 
delivered without condescending 
efforts to gloss them by means of 
business, although Paul Brooke 
performed wonderful arabesques 
of movement with Holofernes’s 
praise of Mantuan. Barton’s produc- 
tion demonstrated that ordinary 
theatregoers can respond to the 
verbal pyrotechnics or a set of wit 
well played even when the historical 
dimension eludes them. 

The wit game is, of course, only 
one strand of Loue’s Labour's Lost. 
In Koltai's autumnal setting of a 
forest glade, with masses of foliage 
more brown than green, and a leaf 
now and then fluttering down, the 
King of Navarre nitd his companion 
lords take their foolish vows of 
abstincnce-~nn women, plenty of 
books— only to remind themselves 
of rife imminent arrival of the 
French king’:; daughter. So the com- 
pact is foredoomed, ait hough 
Richard Griffiths, phtnin and bespec- 
tacled as Navarro, with a gracious 
diffidence, makes the situation cred- 
ible in the first instance. IIo is well 
matched with Carmen Du Sautoy, 
also bespectacled, as tho princess. 
The eavesdropping .scene, in which 
each gallant in turn betrays his. 
apostasy, with* Borownc (Mlclmel 
Pennington) the iRst to swagger 
hypocritically over his fellows until 
Co’stard spoils the game with his 
incriminating letter, was broadly 
played, but with much comic brio. 
The broadness is porhaps inevitable 
in a democratic age that has lost its 
flair for the aristocratic style in 
the theatre, as elsewhere. This bare- 
foot princesn sweeps up after her 
picnic ns tl'ougli in deference tn 
some unseen " Do Not Litter ” sign. 

Still the production worked up 
to a splendid comic crescendo In 
the Show of the Nine Worthies, 
with Sir Nathaniel, as Alexander, 
Mtenrta obout dangerously on his 
hobby-horse with ids huge spear 
and coming to grief to the accom- 
paniment of derisive heckling. 
Holofernes, as Judas Maccubcus, 
suffer*?: similar ignominy, but embar- 
rasses' the onlookers — off-stage as 
ou T wlien he confronts .them with 
their bad manners: "This is not 
generous, not gentle, not humble.” 
, re P 10 . acb comes as a salutary 
shock. It is followed by the greater 
shock of Marcade’s entry, with hi« 
cupped message of death. Mean- 
while (as called for. by the lines) 
night has fallen. Barton allows 
fMjl weight to the darker, side of 
f ii iT. E comedy. Oaths, however 
foolishly entered, may not be 
.lightly dismissed ; .Tack must wait 
Ms year before claiming Jill. In 
, wtese last moments, delicately poised 
between laughter, and poignancy, we 
recognize .the perfect- propriety of 
-the autumnal setting. 

tJ, saved the. best for ' last. 
The atterrtopn I vm there. Barton’s 
arresting i production ^ ^pf The Mcr- 
was ranhirously 
rnnS«i d , at , Thfl 0th ef Place, the 

company s alternative house, bv uu 
"MW*. Toosistfng almost entirely 
?J a Sh ®K esp u ar ^ Scl * 61arB 5 *ha organ- 
kera - 9t r th^., International Shakes- 


.Offlock »'* asp duspicuble Jew 
; . a despicable person, so he 
Hu stereotypical ly Semitic feu- 
«• no riuglets nr prayer shawl 
' ,,iee nose. This strategy can- 
* If course, fully succeed, fur 
Shylnck’s Jewish, 
nart snd parcel of his vilhimy. 
penro Conference, , iVteMin takes advantage of such 

4v y t ’k »n Stratford, had wj?^’ 11 . 3 ’ rilunitlcs us come Ilia way. 
whole theatre— somo .«.« amokes hand-rolled cigar- 


whole theatre— some i Wo & smokes hand-rolled cigar- 

seats — for the delegates rff d / M j5fce setting is Udwiirdinn— 
not be the easiest public for ‘SHvcs the ends in his case : u 
, t0 ii} > j y ’ |°2 but almo « evSlffi iricc that at oneo illustrates las 
talked wiLh afterwards feli ftt,- 1 {Stwsi and ili stances him front 
Merchant was the hi el, f? fellow Jew Tubal, who 


, 85 “ ai ton's refusal > Q ji is later set tonn tor Aiunnin s | 
seduced by wl,at may be dcscriW ft At home, in Shy luck’s only | 
as the opposing voice. scene, we are given Jessica’s 

Alongside the of their domesticity: “Our 

riieme chararriri,«i t]m '* ** Zt is hell." In (die most ques- A- 

SiSnuJ? ts ! 

^ f her a spirit dialogue explains or supports 
of liealtli ol goblin dntnitd? The ,^m>eture mid a theatre, unlike a 

feM^oncluri* °. f “ s Him- audience, cannot read the 

ih J r? 1 -* • ftpreision In Jessica's eyes. Shy- 

S'lonly overtly violent act comes 
which M«n cell us makes explicit. «c rniirlrioiis kvimiuiv 

TpuW runs 'die "gamut of 
enougli other hints to ei.coura/1 SjfJ^bodT' o?e enm-getiwHv 

‘» E ssnu'Si iPafi- ^3%' 

&ded him oli. shakes his head 


and his crew are less than cagtno 11 i! ‘’.j" 111 

rush into the breach, there u ^l^nino'whipii^ i f'.^ C 
Michael Williams -»* is,, i reckoning, which I have 


tupprovmgiy. in tne great scene 
i reckoning, which I have never 
more excitingly realized, Shy- 


, an " “j " «n more excitingly realized, Jsliy- 
mw! ,,?c Ifcl! !Lf3 Id removes his hunt and, ostenni- 

anrf rli« f fn P ftnl? JulSi LMS, 7 raising it. whets his liiadc 

f"? * b ®. 1 «i na i,.,* C °fh. .3d« sole so all may shudder. At 


yog*. 

fcSlft s 




Another dimension 


By Nicholas Brooke 


JOHN U MOLT AN/ : 

The Lear World 

A Study rtf King l-c.ii iu it\ Di j ma- 
lic Context 

142pp. licincniaiin. LG.iJtt. 


“Nothing" is imnicd'-jielv innvin«* 
.mil provokes n rcri'ihly hum mii 
response front her father, it is ci ni- 
si stent wiLh this that the nl.iv in- 
dulges pot ho s far more wind oh min- 
ed ly titan elsewhere. 

Professor Rcibetanz ciui t mils 

i lint tho play establishes iTnm irs 
fir«t scene a peculiar world uf its 
own which cun tains its distinctive 
elements and limits our expectation 
nf naturalistic probability. lie 
shows convincingly that this 
clou .icicristlc is shared with mhci 


It is n long time since Shakespeare of naturalistic . probability. fie 
criticism has had the benefit of a shows convincingly that this 
Cnuvulsivc shock. Since the tvar chiu .icicristlc is shared with mhci 
there has been no A. C. liiMdluy nr Jacobean ilramatists: Middle) uu. 

Wilson Knight, the import un ce of (’hup in tin, Webster, and above all 
Jan Kim was not in nioilKiduiugy. Beaumont und Fletcher, also create 
Si, it is under si an liable iluu tins old heimelic worlds and force tlteij 
polarities of “ eliaiMCtur " ami acceptance, againsL nil probability, 


polarities of “ chaiMCtor " and acceptance, ngainst ail probability, 
■’imagery" are still believed rn by die power of their “great 
govern the scene ; even if scenes ". A more obvious link with 
this is not the truLh. There (.lie con temporary theatre is ra liter 
1 i,i.i been a slow and rather in- with comedy than tragedy, the use 
ennsplcuous development tuwurils u nf " it 


with comedy rhan tragedy, the use 
»f "intriguer" figures in sLuqe- 


niore genuinely dramatic criticism, manage the scenes. Edmund manip- 
le is, though, not quite the rase u laics the first haJf of the play, 
that the critic's assumptions are iitnii Edgar takes over j und when 
now shaped by the theatre itself Cordelia re-enters it is In u similar 
rather thun the novel (John Rcihe- jolc, though she succeeds by pa- 
(anz rightly points out tit at Bradley tience more than management, 
was « ficcti theatregoer) ; the cl if- These cluicacteristics uf its ilruina- 


fcrence i.s rat Iter bctwcun Irving's turgy are sharply observed, ;nid 


theatre ami oars, between the |»c 
lurc-fL'nme otid the bare singe. 


help substriiilially towards 
Minding just wlt.it kind of 


So much is familiar; hut iu this pI'W L ^ l ^ s * s « nnd how it works. 1 


shift, Lear is a special case: d ; n*c* 
tins und critics alike seem id see it 


am not so sure about anoriiur ceil- 
t ni 3 content ion, that this configura- 


<m a barer stage 1 liun any other of l j. ni1 i 15 muted to an older funtt of 
the major tragedies. Bradley com- direct concent ration nit the hero 
plained of a lack of narrative pro- which Professor Roibuinnz thinks 
liability, and Professor Rnheianz .Shakespeare deliberately revived 
shows that that is part of its dis- from Marlowe. That con he saiil of 
tinctivo dramaturgy- Its develop- raMihurfaine. no doubt, but it is 
ment Is governed far more by sig- «ieh n sUnnlo istue in FniMins 
nifiennee than story, iiTelcvunt ,M ' * «<• °f Malta, and 1 am not 
detail is omitted with rare aus- “ iat , **■ 1S , R0 J 111 ?. moru ,rUfi 

terity j everyone, to be sure, uf Lear than of Othello, Hamlet, or 
arrives at Dover but where they Macbeth. 

route from is never specified, and it is almost axiomatic thm the 
their Journeys seem more part nf n play should bo studied in clnso 
geometric pattern than a nan of relation to the work of Shnkc- 
the geography of ancient. Britain ; • s pe arc’s contemporaries, but it 
characters are much less individuu- proves singularly tricky to dis- 
lized than in other plays anil far tinguish their characteristics from 
mo to obviously aligned as good nr ihcn predecessors'. This may partly 
evil ; its great scenes established be, though Professor Rcibcianz 
groupings unusually close to morel (foes not suggest it, because the 
emblems. It comes close to nbstiac- jaenbeans were so concerned with 
lion in these ways, hut in others precedent: Jumes claimed a meclie- 
ii.uiils vrry far from it, for n h:s Vd i trodition for Divino Higlu, 
also a passionate humanity. Cor- coke founded Common Law in pro- 
dolia may be more of a symbol (of Conquest practice; the dramatists 
Virtue) than a person, but her fathered Uieir intriguers on the 

Viet of the morality plays, and I 
da not know why Reibetanz should 
think that this careful use of older 
forms was unconscious. It is sen- 
. , , . sible to avoid any separate dlscus- 

ghmctiig truculently over Jus s | on 0 | j ust w hat the "dramatic 


Thus It l, poMlbl, fm die dS ft X' ,in * 

tian fashion, as Hn ami-wer play. Bfll te'knoii'h?' ia' Lil,ic Lunglry in As You Like U In 18X1: „ phou, graph bp Napoleon 

surely the most striking imtuvri ^, e1s on hflllds a d k * ’ f „ r ‘ Surony, who obtained exclusive rights to photograph her in America far 
this recurring feature of Shake- , , i,u VirSnlla a reported $S,OCO. Surony was a tyrant in the studio : with that class 

spearca.it dramaturgy is to be found tSeJ J, enemv [ iimv'rhrstlgn’ °f person who wished to be allowed to nose themselves he would have 

in The Merchant of Venice. ™ iet?) Wo? I J nothing to do ”. Mrs Langtrit-who looks rather uncomfortable here— 
T4, p nlav oives us ShvUrf « Crm/, 0’1 tauniinv toko lie wilt «'«« «»* L<m/>tfr«ilriv: mid she returned the first set of 

aSS^ii S 

mous with anti semi tic oniirobn^ nudardj, but it is appalling tn see Sl,,te VMimnty. Paper ta , S -S ) 

Yet Shakespeare allows him amwi iw power of the state extort such . • n -a . 

scope to state his ense, whicn tie »joct submission. A TT'/^-rYl fh'P T\QCT 

does with on intelligence «ij M throngli tho pcrfurinnncc one r\ V OIL/C 11 Dill Lllw UdoL 

qucncc that only Po«!a, of » Bight hear tho proverbial pin v X' 

gentiles, can command. «pj so rapt wero wo. Unfortini- — ■ . ... r~— — r threatens to make the author 

nml outcast, Shylock is spat w y, n ietice also greeted the Cobbn n , . nrgumant, if not actually circuln 

and spurned like a dog by the ou«r m\m With his curly h«Ir nnd Rv G HHl l HI SalgSlUO distinctly ogg-slini>ed. Neither Ove 

wise tender-hearted Antonio.JJ tatted hat, Hilton McRae Intended *** waimut & u bury n ^. llis Character of c 

own daughter rejoers *> « ' d suppose) to remind us uf Hurpo : s=rftft= Excellent Actor is specifically mo 

steals his gold, and cw u"i : i , wx, and ho ovon had llurpo’s martin HOLMES: iloned, hut die Jfttter is evident! 

changes for a monkey the g Jm, which now and then he martin the prime source for Mr Holmes 

Leah gnvc lum when, as jnwed. But his noisy efforts Shakespeare and Burbage wew of Burbage ns a player distil 


own daughter rejoers Ws Hitqtpott) to remind us uf Harpo iss — . ■ : — ’ r r Excellent Actor is specifically nton- this, lie goes oil to argue that ■' wlien jiately requiretl, but it does carry 

stetiU his gold, and . y r ia J r lJL x » *2^ ovon had Hurpo's martin HOLMES: iloned, but die Jfttter is evidently this technique occurs in tlialuter t i,e risk of confusion, 

changes for a '"on^y di a™ J™. which now and then he n Mr „n 0 „ the prime source for Mr Holnte/s plays of Shakespeare we nmyjustJy Th f t , bo ok j 01lly 

Leah gnvc him twhett, as ■ « But his noisy efforts Shakespeare and Burbage view of Burbage ns a player distin- assunm that It was eotp oyed by 8uccess£il, but its use is to 

he cume courting. ‘“ckrfsdt [Jed strenuously tm funny ; this 221pp. Chichester : Phi! lint ore. £5.95. guished by a voice which was subtle Arinin (on tha nreMth of tho facr 0Xl , 0 uf lt i r h e dramatic structure of 

purple of PMiM wnpany |, weakest when it comes ^ rather than powerful and by general that Armln wm Tarleton’s pupil). pj“ J two ccural 

as . 1:, .i J ,1# . h« not 4* u. c,ov 7 1 ^, ^lo patronizing versatility (Oyerbury's i "fuU and I have gaud long and earnestly chapters of tho book which attempt 

whether n J ew ' 3as | s and iT" lf « hilarious for an The name of Richard Burbage ivas significant action of body ). Even at the sketch of rarlawn as ronro- t hnt ore by fac uho most valuable, 
same senses, ^tteccton^ ^ to bob up nnd down alnmnt certainly better known than on the (probably jusUHed) assump- duced in Mr Holmes’s book and else- When he goes on to discuss the 

passions BS . £ Sje. : 2 Lr .‘ c ^ n P er about dies hard, .that of his older contemporary tlon that' the ‘Character does where and cannot see that Tar leton Fool, Frofessor Reibetanz has little 

voices nwt nae W JVejIn fact that such antics, William Shakespeare in their own refer to Burbage, Mr Holmes | s glancing over Itl* shoulder to say about contemporary practlca, 

speech that so movl BY .. Jbjred (or otiy other piay wright, uf et s me . if the position is now presses his evidence too hard, truculently or otherwise; lie is und tails back on Erasmus, wliich 

humanity of which we an » ^ wd be hooted off the stage. The reversed, this is as much due to Among the conseouences are a plainly looking ahead, or nakonce j 3 sound enough' in itself, but 

serves, in the ffifr,. 88 ** 1 "* made an ana- {he permanence of Shakespeare’s reduction of Alleyn’s acting ft you will, literally and perhaps tiaidly news. Although he recog- 


oil inhuman purpose: 
you teach me I will < 
lock warns Antonio’s 
it shaJl go hard but 
the instruction.” 


iue mau w .j Merciumt deserves the mannerisms may be caught, mat age must iuok ro auw «« t ■ jws mhm V uuh, * wuu... commonptac 

After the holocaust nnd ' ru ,u . ou * ovation which greeted n U nlitY may often be rendered as and the view tit at Othello was to be well out of range when he appearance: 
tory of European Jewry 4 * K» Is tills season’s hero. 5lvldly a? ft possible by a sensitive probably not written. espec ally for starts Jumping to conclusions. sence wo ill, 

century, what is the pradueffj | Such a success has its sobering critic's verbal account. In the case Bu r b ftge.a I th ou^i the wel-knawn B ut the real and numerous mprlts fluous, but 
sclous that he too few. In this bw e -Kitw pVay* of Burbage, in spite of ample tosti- ftMljriaw K Shakespeare and Burbage have allows a ch* 

common humanityr-to do? 'Vfaso, ivitfa a 3 Zl DOI ' e , s |!ij c monv to his genius, the only tho "grievid Moor as a Bttrbaga 1|tde t do with the provability or pear when 


continued 


starts jumping to conclusions. sence would, rto doubt, be super- 

But the real and numerous morits fluous, but a dramaturgy which 
of Shakespeare and Burbage have allows a' character merely td disop- 
litde to do with the provability or . pear when bo is pof ueoded is at 
othorwlse of Mr Hounes's central . feast unusual, and should surely ba 


common humanity— to IF* with a counie of rows mony to his genius, the only tno grievea woor « u,,lu ° Ka little to do wlth the provability or , pear wlien ho .is uot iieoned is at 

especially in die United Sijwj m W not very comfortable scats extended occount of his acting was success,. . othorwise of Mr Hobnes'e central least uawuj. and dioujd surely ba 

decide to Irave well en«" ors |{d » few rudimSarv nrons published more than fifty years Mr Holmes’s determination to thesjsand.theaccpmpanylng; notion; ’ reckonedwitJi Jnthe discussion of 

and join the school ^^ r chOTt.'|^ RSC is on Ute w® after his death, with die radical enforce a contrast -Jiottrtca the of Burbage ad actor. These are structural prlndplcs. 

who have banished Tf» more exdtlnc tlicatrc changes in theatrical fashions and resonan t larger-than-life AUeyn and merely pep on vdiidi he hangs n Soldng as *■ am otic structure it 

of Venice from th * r -”Sd, \ ^ IwiiriotSlv aoooJntcd practice caused by the disruption of t h e subtfe. soft-voiced Burbage lends series of rnterpretartons -of Shake- his theme. Professor Reibetanz con 

when tha olay Js perform in V j«hi u o^5L-9 ,p0 --ilr tim Givil War coming in between, ro / an ore non-Shakospearenn speare’s plays which are evervtvhere strengthen Me points by mdicntlug 


When the play I. J** ^ ^ J, ^ 

director usually. . W house. The latter does well 

cast spectacle, but 

voice. Iu ^}®.J s deemed y 3 ?*:, if mac hinetw, however 


changes in theatrical fashions and rcsonan t, larger-than-life AUeyn aud merely pegs on wfaidi he hangs n 
practice caused by the disruption or th 8U i,tle, soft-voiced Burbage lends series of interpretations - of Shake- 
the Civil War coming in between. Wm t0 i gnoro non-Shakosnearenn speare’s plays which are everywhere 
Anecdote and eulogy are almost uil DB rts of an "AJleynian" kind, such marked by. what J, C. Trewm in Ills 
we have; the rest fs ?llenco. BS f 0 r instance Hioronlrao and • introduction Justly .calls the authors 


So ldng as dramadc structure Is 
his theme. Professor Reibetanz can 1 


Faced 

Holmes 


end to discuss that directly, lie is 
disappointing. The critical concepts 


Plays acoustics and audience uepaviourin insight into the patterns of sound "Character 

hstemng to, sna^sjwDre a p x the Elizabethan playhouse we niay , lir a f am |]j a r passqge, often too his notion or trageuy uepenos too 

tiieir Probable sequence i as it W o n( ie r whether % impressive boom-' detailed and Intricate for quotation simply .on our “ involvement ” with 

tose key rotes were . , ngl) ^ t a staple of every hut sometimes appearing ns opt .and a hero from whom we must not be 

eateuto suit Utiroages p leading actor’s performance. succinct summary, as -when he writes “ alienated”, and there .is Uttie per- 

striomc skills. . Well before his final chapter the of the conversation /between Sir ceptlou . ot the [.. complex nmbi- 

His subtitle is "The sound of ou ^ or has workod his ground So Nathaniel and Holofernes " Here valence which the play generates 


lays top large a part, 
tragedy depends tno 


ttce. uiiswsbi . ience mi*; a «ii 

he harrowed ms a ,d3e . euffwMt j,Ej' Ww 
great Kaddish *v« d fliJM ig * bnr 
that we should not 
in the tranqqllhV 01 

Antonio and J® ss Xa Jeh 

meaningful 8la“«s when i ^ 

on stage at the end. 
considered, It w®l s (he ° 


N. h 0 a ^' Q n ni ings out juxtaposi- 
m sepnaj which even 


s . cbsllengd to' conventional 
nses, its peculiar power to re* 
understanding. Because a 
demands tui audience for Itfc 
nee, dramatic cridoism has to 


Olivier’s f 


? arc; King John, Prince teudentiDus. He descnbes die well- attomipn and that U as uncoi 
doubling of Mercutio a^d bnown Hketch of Richard Tarleuin 1 in criucisuri as elsewhere. Tlia 
■ w i;hiu the' initial "T” of :the ; ia informed by a liyefiy 4magii 


uncommon obsorvarit one;, which will be im- 
a. TIiq book porta nt In- advancing our tenuous 
Imaginative gi&sp on a.gehuine dramatic crlti- 
theatre su'd cism, even <! u 'that grasp in (he end 
pkespeyroaii must include a mon« radical revi- 


^ >'3 £t -50). Dr Wells’s. ... Bn d often nccotitpan^ng .contedjporary., poem irtCiise df the Elizabethan thcaire and cism, even if that grasp in 

= U 5 ? i ^ ■ devoted tn a 1 AD fhls Is^ “ Si* “She. aS' showing, the clown stumping^ ' :bjr . many years of Shakespearoai) must iliclude a rntwe radi 

f appraisal pf IlInmnatiHpCOiiJccta^ hiong' Vslth tabor and -'pipe, arid 'pi ay going! H ■ aionof' critical ideal ■ 
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Tough and tidy 


The Brandesian revival 


By Marigold Johnson 


inIv iiiii if lie's li.ick. wlidl fiic 
nearly destroys ihfiii Iwili. 

Tlie fii ml l wist is no less ineln- 
ci min, i tic dun .lilt's previous life- 
hinry, bill, ns she notes in her child- 
Jni( ■«] cnmnujiipluci' buok, Shake- 
spedi e Ei ud a soluble iup io surges i 
“an extravagantly happy end i hr " 


By Ronald Gray 


hlli-n jioiigman t 
Jack and Jill 

Jll]»|i. Duckworth. £195. 

Anyone who still imagines life in 
Ausiralin to be somewhat like life 
in a vast seaside suburbia could 
take an hour off with Helen Hudg- 
nian's 100-page eye-opener. Wasting 
no time or space, she kills nil - - 

.scraggy Wilma Limb. in the secqn.l jf/i'j, ** . l , maKes _5 r4j 


p M. MITCH lil.l. and KENNETH II. 
U1II-:K (Translators ami Editors) : 

The Royal Guest 

Tough and tidy are ilie watch word-. 248|>|». University of Chicago Press, 
nf Miss Ilodpni.iii's style. Shu sc I- £8.75. 

(loin utliJivs herself the luxury of - - - — ------- - 

analysing the behaviour of the pro- 
tngnmsis, of deflecting pen from 
an effectively cryptic narrative, and 
even where things me still, with the 
toasted landscape, ngnptminus, ainc-s, 


Danish literature like German 
literature experienced ail unusual 
expansion after 1871. In Germany 
the reactions to Bismarck’s estab- 
lishment of the Reich were the 
In Denmark it was 



fi-ii ifiLt'Jldflr in cans\iia»ifig 'not* merely* the "iaconic l ‘«s still not become widely known 
ohli, crating scrlbble of scruhj. Jill !I3£ 

likes eating the gold loaf olf the fierce Iv fell sensual attachment m Christian Andersen and Seren 
S ri iS f iiSM a bS£&M Si ilie .'inei] mdVS sndtS if Kierkegaard both of whom pro- 
S vdn ev, n ® nd * later spies on the hired fj great unreclaimed continent, ceded 

hand jack, who livi with his mn«* ™ «»«• Miss Hotlgmau hwj d,g. SSW " ”«•.?* Z W mE 

hinfsclf 1 Then* a'long^mM^ d%?rit!f matesliip ”, the ’'grand old willing- s , ur f d b ; v tl,e collection of liven- 
icSreadteT Mis? S.us who ness to give-it-a-go ’’-and her slyly 



Tearing up the universe 


ami only the shock of being pro- 
posed to by Jack, now a wheelchair 
victim of the Japanese but devoted 
xs ever, propels lier to sail for 
England with Miss Thomas say- 
ing never to forget Gabbitus 
ond Hiring, who- were “always 

Paddington litters fier dreams By Patrick McCarthy 

wlih "water-soggy carcases of un- • . 

identifiable fauna. Antipodean 

Cheshire cats ", and she won’t tell RKNE BELLETTO : 

the psychiatrist about those early Llvrc d’histolrc (Extra! is) 

years (which “ could never hapuen 247pp. Paris: Hucheue. 58fr. 

under the National Health her- — 

vice"), so out come pencil and “ 

notebook, and Jill creates Barnaby. Rend Belletto begins his Liure 
Barnpby Is the fantasy outback kid, d‘histoire with a rumination on 


Goldschmidt 


a niyllf of his own, Belletto pre- 
sents at least three narrators who 
succeed in achieving totality. One 
falls impotent and ail of them die. 
What else is there to do when 
every thirvg has been said ? Belletto 
is afraid not merely of the end but 
of the beginning. He offers a varia- 
tion on the Theseus legend, where 
the hero cannot find the Minotaur 
but returns happily along Ariadne’s 
thread, only to discover that the 

and 
from 


tefSit - J a T 5 Joyce,;, \»ost writers, he Minotaur has gobbled her up 

tat SSiJS \ eBls ’ are stU haunted, by " the will -now devour him. To get 

r?M . n in Ata nlfu, ! desire to re-create the myth and to beginning to end is appallingly 

Jill to provide for Jack not only a depict once again the totality of easy. Logic, history and language 

Zl d Z 7 al'Tan” ““'«!?• Dc T itts llS Self art? the guid^poiS ; liTffil 

fSL T 0 ‘J 0fl jfr j«« « matter of repetition, Belletto 


carves Burnaby’s bush land chums, 
Burnaby’s horse, and, to earn hint- 
self the forbidden booze that keeps 
him going, tbe odd bleeding cruci- 
fix. What she won’t provide Is sex. 
so It suits Jack -fine when one ok 
Jill's fans, a teenage dropout called 
Raclene with a Barnaby T-shirt and 


describe the future as different 
from the present, tvhlle detective 
stories arrange seemingly myste- 
rious events into a neat pntteni. 
Not surprisingly, Bellotto offers us 
a different kind of book, full of 
“ question, interrogation . and 
experiment". There are diverse 


fears repetition more than any- 
thing, so lie tries to plHCflte It by 
using it in utmost every paragraph. 

Meanwhile he escapes from the 
prison of die " story " into whnt ho 
calls ‘‘fantasy’’. Grammar lies In 
wair but perhaps the novelist can 
evade it, or at least earn a 
reprieve. Belletto tells adventure 

straddle the whceldialr. Never one' ^itXs oT’nersonaT^^'nnd stories that have no Inst chapter 
to waste time on others, and In- manl -t Stow" ^Vm7hMwSu and « ubili ‘ uw » ™ lev fo J *nn.r 
cwrl6d away by her soap ™ * * ot r l d df G ad a si™ km we mon^ogues. In particular ho makos 

opera Jill "goes crook Sho gets 1“ " £ arammir®* *“»■ “ Laughter destroys the system 

nd of pregnant Raelene, drowns ?.% 0 " ° e,4 ®^" g STL- SI of rule* and laws ** he says. One of 
her typewriter, and roams round JSSSsf’for The whole ^enifn thl Ws narrators writes ninety-eight 
with pedUops againat involvement 1 ‘JJ ' up the novels, all of them exactly the 

in V otnam. With Jack gone on a "‘“verse into little pieces, same ; another has an old car 

disastrous foray Into city life and The rumination on Joyco is. not which wheezes and breaks down 

?*?*»" ? ,nB ?' t sha . set ? 10 ? nd « ■** a lament. Instead of feeling like his sentences; a third visits 
xumis Daddy s wish, farming fur- defeated because he cannot create every work of art in Rome before 


Death story 

By David Wilson. 


RICHARD STERN : 

Natural Shocks 

260pj». Si dg wick and Jackson. £4.95. 


T T 


someone m RkW4 Stern’s novel : 
. huotes- Sphjoza. ‘(If is die kind . of 
• ‘boVol.; in 1 >vhlch- cheracte^s invoke . 
: sages as unbUnklngly.es .they might 
order -coffee), Death, said the ptiilos- 
opber,,c^n only be real to the dead, 
and since . tbe -dead cannot feel U 
must be aq . unreality; Ndtural 
Shocks is concerned with the effect^ 
of Ueam on the- living— or more pre- 
cisely thq living deftd,.ftfooo lts focus 
is a Journalist drained, of- emotion; 
by bis professional need to probe 
■ and expose other people’s feelings. 

Frederick WurSup Is. a catalyst. 

. It is iri the nature of Ivls job that 
he should not be touched by, the 
people whose lives he dissects. As 
a ropnrtcr, he has covered the world, 
interviewed Nixon, neo-Nazis and 
tbe Wali'of Swot, ffls unfavourable 
diagnosis of the condition of i|ie 
Amcricari body politic, called; 'Down 
the American Driun, has earned him 
talk-show celebrity and. a' t’eputatio'a 
for seeing behind die headlaqss and 
across, thf frontiers of the heiv jour- 
nalism. He .is professionally, 
ucqurfim.ed wish d$ath,; hh,r seen a 


man's head lopped off in- an Arab 
market-place, a Korean woman bald- 
ing her daughter’s severed head. He 

regards this experience with, wbot 
he assumes to be a necessary detach- 
ment (“ Death enriched thought; It 
was an excitement, it deepened 
life But he is growing weary 
of- what he ca-U? " pro sop 0 graph y ”, 
the-.- distynqed I'Bnctarei* pf. ; ., other 
people’s ; emotiptwti -.-jvrinklesi ’ He-- 
,>^reea • w . write-, a imink piece , on" 
death;. •:/ . ■ , 

Wursup’a '■ epcounier -with the- 
reality of death takes' the* form of a 
• young .woman dying of cancer in 
■ a , New York hospital (a friendly ■ 

- ndrse lias ilivited him to visit tire 
terminal' ward— the .dying flesh, , as 
it were, • op his . libroa^ research). - 
The . meeting Is a snopk to .h!«;' 
system, taking 'hint dangerously near 
the edge- (if: feeling. It .helps, 1 , of 

- courae, - that the woman- is lively, . 
young,: intelligent and- pretty. But 
for Mr Stern’s; purposes -thfs. juxta- 
VMUian-lg too dl recti too blatant-,: 
he., tills U out by, bulidjoB- round it, 
In the process; However, ^he obscures 

-his' theme. - -■ . ; . - r- 

The \ 'characters Wheeled on w' 
people -Wurs up’s life outride his 
assignment an death are elnboraialy 
costumed puppets, ; manipulated Into 
their: place in the narrative ^rith a 1 
' skill ■ wlkch V leaves . . one- admiring ■ 



and sundry acquaintances— are pro- 
vided with so many entrances that 
they periodically threaten to up- 
stage Wursun and his embdonal 
awakening. Wursup himself is mean- 
while packed off to Rome to inter- 
view an old friend, a pollticnl con- 
tender who is about to be roasted 
lit the press — a metaphor for Wur- 
snp’s newly, .acquired .professional 
guilt which »I»V both too elaborate 
and top simple. ■; 

Thbse .'subsidiary choraefers re- 
• rtain hollow, obstinately detached 
from the emotions they merely 
represent. What th$y jay strips them 
naked. Worse, most of . them speak 
in the, idiom peculiar to New York’s 
fictional (iferrii. UVen when they 
are not), handing ' down aphorisms 
and one-liners which seem to have 
strayed from a Nell Simon script. 

Lite’s a haphazard coagulation pf 
, Inorganic soup ’ , says Wursup’s inis- 
; tress, a geophysicist Asked a simple 
question, Wursup’s friends are ant 
to rpol, off . .a philosophy, TWa 
is . • entertaming enough, but 
not particularly • relevant cbr. the 

S s purpose ' In the end : the 
woman dies, not long affir 
- i P, s father ha s , committed svll- 
Ciae. Wursup i 5 Wnred by . both' 
^ events, but only io 1 tho extent th'S 
-he feels he Wild & AtlSJl, ffi 

s the way it^poears; Mr : Stern' 

■■aaaife ^..f^giiitg, mbss 


(1819-87), who had begun to write 
long beftuc Rrnndcs’s call to arms. 
The first, a satirical study of 
Danish reactions to the French Re- 
volution and Napoleon’s victory Ht 
Marengo, is less typical of bis work 
chun “ Muser a dmractcristicully 
Jewish story of slucwd monetary 
nnd pious calculations, hard bar- 
gains with the Lord of Hosts con- 
flicting with genuine charitable im- 
pulses. Goldschmidt provides for 
the Gentile world a picture of 
Jewish life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury which perhaps no other 
nationul literature possesses. His 
earlier satire on Kierkegaard in The 
Corsair is far from being his only 
claim to fame. He is also of special 
Intorest to English readers since he 
moved to England in 1861 for a 
couple of years, hoping to establish 
himself as a writer in English. Apart 
from translations of his novels, some 
shorter prose works were published 
in the major London literary jour- 
nals of the duy. 

Jens Peter Jacobsen died only 
fourteen years after Braudes’s lec- 
tures, but became known through- 
out Denmark, and shortly afterwards 
in Germany, for his novels Marie 
Crubhc and Niels Lyilns, both of 
which were read with great interest 
by Rilke. He is represented here 
by the story “ Mogens ”, whose 
eponymous hero is a strangely ro- 
mantic figure to have been created 
by a writer such as Jacobsen, con- 
demned in his time tor naturalism 
of the crudest sort. Through Mogens 


he is swalluwod tip in the stomach 
of a statue. 

This comic strand makes Livre 
a hisioire an outstanding novel. 

Many young French writers use 
Belletto’s recipe: the refusal to 
attempt the Joycean suminu and 
the awareness that the novel must 
be a ragbag of anecdotes and paro- 
dies. But Belletto is more success- 
ful than most becaiuse lie finds in 
all this a freedom. During his 
reprieve from tho story the nove- 
list can write anything. He can 
become, as Belletto does, a musi- 
cian and a sculptor. He can nlsn 
tell a short but wonderful detective 
story about a master criminal 
whose aim is to murder the entire 
universe while filming all the kill- 
mas; he iat turn is foiled by a 

R ollccinan who steuls tho film of 
is own death. 

Much French novel-writing has 
turned into a critical commentary 
0I > .‘he novel. At Us worst It is 
arid, but its self -consciousness also 
offers possibilities. Belletto demon- 
strates that the novel can become 
zany ond imaginative. He writes 
easily and one feols that, far from 
having said everything, ho could 
carry 011 for another two hundred 
and fifty pages. Perhaps he • should 
next write a full-length detoctivo 
story, et cetera. 

Henry’s queen 


Jacobsen reveals b l 0 nei BB t 
my lI iicu I which he coSR/u lht 
express m bis own person— 1 ^ 0 
pleasure can you have’’ 
asked. « from a tr CC0 ; ? 0 £ en * n 

you can’t imagine that it cornel 11 
n living crcutui-P li con,a ini 

closes tVftaSK ’aST 'JStit 
leaves ? ’’ That kind af rn “ lhf 
cism is not for him hut^ 1 " 1 ' 
cedes the beauty of fa WeJfwhS 
voicing his own feeling different 

l can 1 explain it, but it has«i y ; 
tiling to do with the colour* 0 ^ 
movement, and the form i/'hS 
mid also tho life that It contfi 
the juices that rise in tree? 21 
flowers the sun and the rain JS 
make them grow, and the sand 52 
drifts to form knolls, and doud 
bursts that furrow and cleave tin 
steep slopes. — Oh I It doesn’t raS! 
sense when I try to explain t? 
Having lost the tradidonal helid 
m trolls and elves, he can mlt 
express himself in such direct il 
scriptions. Yet the story u 1 
whole is a nostalgic picture of the 
unsatisfied wanderer snatching ai 
the end a chance of happiness, 

The best known of the tales l» 
Henrik Pontoppidan's '’The Roja) 
Guest Here again there is nostal- 
gia for a mythical past, not far 
removed from the Nictzacnean long 
Lng iii Gerhart Hauptmann's "Hare- 
tic of Soana But whereas in 
Hauptmann’s story the release of 
Dionysian forces proves desrructln, 
here the “ royal guest *’ — rather self- 
consciously tricked out with refer- 
euccs to sulphur and cloven hooves 
— has at most a disturbing effect 
011 the married couple whose home 
he unexpectedly visits. Their norari 
made of life is thrown out of in 
routine by the flush of erotic low 
that re-enters it with their guest’i 
appearance ; in some ways they are 
happier, closer to one another, jet 
in others they are more awara of 
the gulf beneath their feet: 

And life goes on Its stumbling way, 
Turns wrong to right, 

Turns nlghr to day, 

Turns inside out and upside down 
Hurra, hurra, here comes the clown. 
Once more to set the world aright. 

A restless love and a njelan^JJ 
happiness tuke the place of the«“* 
humdrum existence they had knwjtt 
before and on that ambiguous m 
the story ends, linking their IW 
with ilia Danish landscape, wj 
musses of rugged clouds that C» 
stoutly floated past out of the 
like o symbol of the restlessness 
eternity ", This calmer ending » 
perhaps typical of a milder Dan f 
tempernmont that docs not look 
wild Dionysian revels. 

The frustrations that W jdj 
erotic lovo are also tna menu 
Herman Bang’s story, r /* nz .”j 

der ", a brief account of a h«“ 

some young man who fln(& 
increasingly attractive as n« 
able to approach them. ,s 
well represented by tho final “F 
tale, "Expelled from Germany ■ 
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By Susan Kennedy 

ROSEMARY HAWLEY JARMAN : 
Crown In Candlelight 
477pp. Collins. £5.25. 


the humanist impulse 


ByMenna Prestwich 


f ™" , 1521 - '>«««« im- 

bv Marin n ^SfhS ,,fu ^ f ru,,sl l !l, ? 1 | 1 «erile OccamKr ihculugy ii nd ilie 
by Marian Roths tc in with a brief fervent pop n I at piety uf the 


lie ^iresvt'ci 1 lie gulf lietui 

cami\t 1 Iri 

L"^ d ^ ioi V. and 5 , arefui . Ul,d wwiS u V I deuced 1 1 1 1" [‘"ill ‘‘It-s 1 s but in i'Iiu 


After the coup 


iige, 


notes. The essays themselves, though 
slight, arc evocative and exuberant, 
reflecting the mixture of subtlety 
and crudity, erudition and generali- 
5, 0 ?, iningi native insight and 
nnmboyant polemic which made 


By J. P. T. Bury 


[UCIEN FEBVRG : 
nfe in Renaissance France 
SJited and translated by Marian 

gothstein _ „ lllvll „, nuB 

Wpp. Harvard University Press. Febvre’ so provocative and provok^ 


lin- 


ing a historian. 

Febvre had a gift for the telling 
anecdote, the striking metaphor and 
the vivid portrait. His skill is evi- 
denced here in many sketches such 
as that of Guillaume Fare!, short, 


n* reputation of Lucten Febvre, 
jta died in 1956, rests upon his 
& role as a historian and a com- 

advocate of b new ^Pronch redheaded, with a thin mouth anti marion a s * • “l 1 “ oT»ou rgeoi per i od . 
a the writing or history. His most a long red goatee curved like a a bourgeois expression, the hour* 

IwnAiil hook. Lm€ Pi OUlciUe llC hnl )^rH hlnHp ,J . nnicilu ennoBfllim av . . 1 . c .1 


religious art of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, ' human, picturesque and 
pathetic. I 11 1929 he was in pub- 
lish his linpui taut article, ** ’1 he 
Origins of the French Ref on na- 
tion ", dealing with the moral and 
religious crisis in society and the 
part played by the burgeoisie. Bui 
die essay printed here is fur cruder, 
hailing ar the outset the victory 
of " all those bourgeois pulling 
themselves to the very pinnacles of 
the state", and classing the Refor- 


hnous book, Le Prohlime tie halberd blade”, noisily spreading 
finffoyance au X Vie siecle, pub- the Reformation in Ncuchatcl. The 
^ed in 1942. whs o sensitive and first essay consists of graphic 

itigina) Investigation into humanism scenes of sixteenth-century life, £ here J ar . e 50, ? ,e disconcerting 
of religion. In 1920, by a happy emphasizing the lack of warmth and ” ldcS . 8 *^ I incon * li “ ,,c,e ! 1,1 l i iese nineteenth. 
cbuice, both he and Marc Bloch had of privacy, the omnipresence of dan- £*****■ ls 'tra«RB io hear from books 


JOHN M. MEKR1MAN : 

The Agony of the Republic 
The Repression uf the Left in 
Rcvoltiiiuntiry France, 18-18-1851 
29-Spp. Yale University Press. £14-40. 

STUART 1.. CAMPRLI.L : 

Tlic Second Empire Revisited 
A Study in French Historiography 
2.11pp. New Brunswick : NJ Rutgers 
University Press. SI 4.93. 


geois expression, of leligious feel- 
ings 

There 


American scholars continue to maka 
valuable contributions to French 
century history. These 
though very different in 



ides, tociMs, civilisations, prob 
the most influential historical 
[uiirnal of the twentieth century. 
Ftbrfe’s sense of mission was eu- 
■uLOced by the wav and by the tragic 
flutder in 1944 of Marc Bloch, then 
arvjng (it the Resistance. His talent 
lor rhetoric and propaganda was 
itployed in manifestos summon- 
lag historians to enlist under tho 
burners of the new history which 
would use psychology to interpret 
collective consciousness, ca-ll on the 
dsual arts to Illuminate attitudes 
ud changes in society, and which 
rould recognize the importance of 
the emotions as well a9 the Intel- 
lect, of the irrational as well as 
the rational. Thus history would 
bt able to meet the challenge of 
sociology. 

The five essays here translated 
hie from Pebvre’s very early years 
Io Strasbourg. The first four on tlia 
French Renaissance were originally 
then as lectures In Mulhouse in 
1K4, while tbe fifth on the Renais- 


the humanists by comparing the 
handful of Greek scholars in France 
to Champollion “ bent over the 
Rosetta stone } intent on deciphering 
mysterious hieroglyphics Febvre 
at one time thought of becoming nu 
art historian and he owed much to 
Emile Mfilo. His sensitivity to tihe 
visual arts led him not merely to 
wonder at the aesthetic sense which 
could make n beauty out of Diane 
de Poitiers, thln-lipped and with 
premature bags under her eyes, hut 
to raise general problems and to 
give general answers. 

Febvre’s main work as a his- 
torian was to lie in the field of 
humanism and the Reformation. 
There are hints here of his later 
interest in Erasmus, whom he canie 
to represent as being to humanism 
what Voltaire was to the Enlighten- 
ment. And here too is the first 
statement of his thesis that the Re- 
formation was a far more complex 
movement than merely h protest 
against abuses in the Church. 


SLTf’.&Si fT'.i" .&■£ fir- Mss 

o nr | spiritual a^nirnt imic nf ilia imilflUiliity, flllCl GfiOr^LS DllVlAII S 

boSrgS^ tl.ousund-pnge study nf working- 

more fully satisfied by the Rcfm ina- 


and killing on a scale difficult 
match even today. Taught by 
sister Isabelle, widow of UB . 
dered Richard II. to Hate Jw ■ 
cast vian usurper, her marnaB®. 
Henry V was a political union 

ced on a humiliated opponent, _ 

Miss Jarman would H ave _^ 
it was a love match. She 
good sense of Henrv’s enign»Vf 


The limits of power 


page study 

class life, have unc thing in cum 
moil : they hath hove to tHkc account 
in greater or lesser degree of the 
prodromes to Louis Napoleon's coup 
d’etat of 1851 mid establishment of 
the Second Empire in 1852- One 
aspect of these is John M. Merrl- 
inan's whole matter and hu would 
doubtless regard Stuart L. Camp- 
bell’s brief allusion to the provincial 
resistance to the coup ns wholly 
inadequate : “ For the most part 
Frenchmen heaved a sigh of relief, 
although some provinces in the 
South experienced uncoordinated 
uprisings." This Is not the way to 
dismiss what Professor Merrimnn 
calls "the largest national insurrec- 
tion in nineteenth-century France 
But Dr Campbell leaves some of Ills 
chosen historians, in their varying 
assessments of Napoleon III nnd his 
regime, to give fuller treatment to 
the men who were repressed and 
the ideals for which they stood. 

Professor Merrlntan contends that 
two general explanations, namely 
that, scared by the June Days, the 
majority of Frenchmen reverted to 
a natural conservatism, and that 
"the time was not ripe for social 
revolution", are insufficient to ex- 
plain the failure of the Second 
lit these Republic. It was due also to the ve- 
to the pression of left-wing alemcnts which 
" ' butchery of 

the rotmd- 

w _ # __ . the Yonne 

into his account longer-standing tendencies o'f the curds and of the and elsowfhere In December 1851. 
issues of French politics, lay ond con/vulsionary frires ond soeurs Thus the coup d’itat “woe not just 
ecclesiastical, the Jurisdictional dls- w ho were so much closer to the one single event, but the culmina- 
putes betweon the secular judges menu penple than was the church Hon of a long series of blows against 
and rha spiritual powers, between establishment, the spiritual ances- the montagnnrds ”. He views the 
Rome and the Galilean Church, he- tore of the sans-culottes. However, history of the Republic In terms of 
tween the priests and their bishops, 8 u C h lines must be traced with cau- " radicalized on, repression nnd in- 
ns well ns the division between pro tion for there was no goldon age surrectlon in 1851 ", He conceit* 
ond ontl-Jansenist attitudes. from which the ancien rdxime trates on the least known of the 

TI« ... iiiuminaiins For declined, simply an enduring if un- trilogy, repression ; but repression 

1“ JSh "SEl mono- ^sy equilibrium of shifting and Is unintelligible without a know- 

fitSSSiTSTtWH C °p" n "h M written . 

5L bSed ™ ."tee o E f te B °a"° l«.t to move toward.,. JSL ^ad 1 cy»Ln”° U, B. 'woJKbT the 

EL?!? hl “ ai ‘cHy of which God more modern model ^of complex pared^ and^ whuJI. methods taken to curb It. Hare his 

that of 
Maurice 
and Peter 
or t%vo 
instance, 
himself give a 
repression or 
Merrlman seems 


By J. H. Shennan 


UOBERT KREI8ER : 


penings which are not easily 
answered despite the weight of evi- 
dence available. But Professor 
Kveiser’s analysis also gives us a 
useful glimpse imo the working of 


tion, 

And on successive pages wc are 
told that the first printers in France 
excluded the classics and then that 
the classics were printed in Paris 
from the very start. When Febvre 
tried to sum up the characteristics 
of the sixteenth century in these 
essays lie chose such words as 
tumult, violence, contradiction, 
diversity and heroism, and he wns 
more successful in illustrating these 
qualities than in discovering " the 
Interconnections of the great cur- 
rents" for ivhicli he looked. Those 
who wish for an introduction to 
Febvre’s work in an English trans- 
lation will do better to consult 
A New Kind of History from the 
Writings of Luclcn Febvre , edited 
with a perceptive introduction by 
Peter Burke. 


were demanding a degree of parti- 
cipation In church government 
which to some smacked of Presby- 
terianism. 

It is tempting to see 
divisions, when added 


enquiry into the renewed «U-h;itc, 
.ificr 1870, on liovv French Micit-iy 
slum Id be politically organ food. 

He divides his historians into 
three groups, the trndiiimuiliMs, the 
professionals, ami “ the new liistor- 
i.uis" who, it soon becomes clear, 
are no less professional than their 
predecessors — indeed Albert 
Tho inns falls un easily imo the 
second group, of which he is made 
uii exemplar, since within two years 
of graduation he ubcuidiiiicd :/ uni- 
versity career for sucialisi journal- 
ism and politics. 

The three traditionalists are nu-n 
brought up under the Second 
Empire, the Republican Pnuestaiii, 
Tax iie Dolurd, the Catholic magis- 
trate, La Gnrcc, and the vuin figure- 
head of Libera] Empire, Ollivier; 
tho professionals, apart from 
Thomas, are represented bv Seig- 
nnhas nnd l.is tlisciplc Muiiruiu, mid 
the new historians by three men uf 
very different personal character — 
Marcel Blanchard, Robert Schnorb 
and Georges D live an. The novelty 
uf the now historiun.s derived of 
course from the fact that they lived 
through and were prnfuuudlv influ- 
enced by tlie stresses nf the inter- 
war penod l the Second World War 
itself and its aftermath. They re- 
acted against “ the suilenuile 
society” of tha Third Republic (a 
clever label now becoming a tire- 
some cliche ) and, like many new 
men in government, shifted attention 
to social and economic problems and 
technology. Only with their work. 
Dr Campbell contends, “ has the 
Empire been judged by a standard 
anywhere approacliing Its own ”, 

His analyses of his authors’ work 
tire able and his comments often 
trenchant— thus Thomas's two con- 
tributions to the old Cmiibih/ytr 
Modem History proved that lie 
“ could equal Ute unrivalled dull- 
ness of his fellow contributors. 
Within narrower limits he 
has usefully done for Napoleon 
III what Pieter Geyl did 
for Napoleon I twenty years ago 
in Napoleon .■ For and Against. 
Both books here reviewed in their 
different ways remind us of the need 
to comprehend the underlying con- 
tinuities of France’s history. 


ancien rdgime politics, in which all ....... „ .... r — — 

Miracles. Convulsion* mwl Frrlr- the key elements, king, ministers, approaching onslaught of die philo- continued from "the b 

duUnT Polities la Early Eight* judges, bishops and priests, are hi- sophes. the gradual disintegration Rouen" in April 1848, to 

ttdh-Ccnuiry Paris, y * yolvod, The author sjuUulty weaves of authority; and In the egalitarian lng up of insurgents In 

WJpp. Guildford : Princeton Univcr- 

H( l 5. 0,e y lw »Q professional task 
“ ®*ok to elucidate tho mys- 
Tj®* of ancien rdgime politics 
rfL 0 oorae few revelatlonal 
J"™* 1 *: one of them, however, 

the 7®#MRt4on that a para- , *r, — ; p ~ _T'j 

5'«[at the heart of tlielr prob- the, Bodin-inspired 

™ Tk ' “ - " ‘SACIWIOCU WJ •.»•** 

If not to aubsti- Profes 

imm rnwardfl. a scholar]'', .. . . 

and impressively docu- 


SawS 


he written evidence, uu.. 

£5 TSfTSnfitfZ 

showing nim on the wh°lo ® 
been more of a prig than a * 8 
The final parts of ^ g 
with Katherine’s ■ 


tnrv » 

... . : . personality, however, aeepiBi. ,.. r . 

Historical fiction has its fashions, to the written evidence, out 

and lust now it is. the turn of the ' ‘ ! — 

Hundred •Years’' War. Georgette 
H oyer’s; last novel was a competent 
account of John, Duke of Bedford, 
and Rosemary Hawley Jarman — 

Whose U e Speak Na Treason has Katherine'S • wiaow ,, "“" 

been in no little part responsible marriage to Owen Tudor «h°» 
for the rapid rise of Richard 111 In SJhSJf yrith Hie Welsh boWgj. 
jjj WP“ la rUy stakes — has turned Alincount— like many w 

too to the opening years of the flf- is f s jSriss Jarmart deals 
teenth century, and to Henry V’s {!& Jh” battle scenes ■ 

France. It is in fact Henrv’s all the exclSment of . the . 
French Queen Katherine who holds charge while reminding ue 1 Jnever ‘ 

ShaK*. 01 this . lons , a , nd thickly ffe^omrimn soldier ^ | w8 b jS 
embeUishcd novel, and it is easy I glamorous affair-^.Wen- 
the fHscjnetion slie hoids for fj rs f t h e queen’s harpist "J “.JV : 
R n «? 1Sl ? rian ? l th « Wars o£ l - he her lover. Herd • beginjj ihg : 
..Roses since , from her successive ture from ascertainable, ^1 

to j J 1, I; and to Owen some 0 f Miss Jarman s reade*?^ )u> 
,^ es ^ en ded the Lancastrian he saddened and irritated celdfi ; 

- u or lines. ... ; creasing encroachment ^ Snulj 

1 . J^th erine'j childhood was truly mists as die matters, or possesfVlS' 
-X&?« youngest daughter novelist — o Welsh “* rru pt nobW,; 
t n ® Charles VI and of the second dtent. C .f eris-sg 1 ^?.' 

, a" ’^humanly cruel and greedy dabbling In the e . h htolW’’" 


Wien rdgime cannot be Vfhlcn mourn propeny 
with modern systems of before the parlement of Paris ; and 
.ToTSiT n ;. the author’s observation that royal 


caswtudies. 



. ‘V(. uic last rime, lifa-view- . <7 uuirur ot liiosk 


N « uncto-gtand how, Just seven weeko-from October 3, 

list ltoiS flet,vely » il worked, we letlies de .1938, to November 30, 1938— are 

i? r , mor0 oblique clues movement at Sal int-MWai d J ire cove » red Jn Volume 0 f Docu . 

Interstices of par tic- U^jy, 10 "“ehl ments diplomatique* francais 1932- 


rt ,,Kreiser’s handsome 


fornial pronouncement By the VlSlf* 2®^Sdrie^?2936-jM5j edited ,, 

kinB'e chief judicial court. ffUjSJ 

the sec selle and DHoop for . the-Coramis- n pputlcueil M , to use Professor 

uArrl. but In 'OOOSC- 

. pulled 


Contrariwise, in fighting 


sion on one side, how far was there 
intimidation on the other? 

The social democrats ultimately 
repressed were repressed by many 
who were or had been supporters 
democracy, 
men had been 


u ,ar coitfts"iS their TighF to majn- de 'pubficntioo des documents $£ 1™£S£ 

tain independent judicral au^riv a«x M ^nes de la ^erre ^ c TF ra ncTSa 8 b^lng "^Ued 

in matters of doctrine, disci pane, 19394945 (99lpp. raris. tmprime- n a _ f»_ rnmnbpll nUta it So 

fiTSP be made, therefore; faith and morals, .the 1 bishops were -rjf N>M o n"*) a - ' HSSI^hlSiSr S?e?atte“. priSTc^cern ls widl 
L *'*• - to le derived also challenging <he kmg s supreme the Wstnrlo^aphyf not of Nanpleon 

ritain and Belgium, UPs foreign: pofldcy* but of his 
Eastern attempts to heal France’s political 
Balkan divisions Ond to -reconcile liberalism 
-n thn and ' democracy with historians’ 

w J m whBn ? op J? SnSSLitS tSTfoni' SSS^tST More’iedfTc' 'hAdlogS changing attitudes to the evolution 

EuHy gated^ the buH Vnigernm, tlm fons Holy Mnitary PouS ■!! of hfs system nf government and 

tills SJrtSuA tBP volume fo^con. Slno^aBomese Con* 

the dieory and practice of Bona- 
pa^tiBin and of contemporary Opposi- 
y ] a sociate ties nations en presence tion to It-rthO libi'rols*; lf barrage . of 
" 4 " tadniv the biilf; des grands conflits; ineeruationiiiix historical writings^ ahd the ,ful- 
dispute iwitb durant l’snnie 1938 ” has a section ; mfoatiops of- the Republicans— and 
Ser riergy. niariy of . whom. to - - , = : ' “ga^st this ■background pursues' h is 
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The. contradictory character 
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wreathed with legends, has 
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Who was out for strengthen- 
ing the Russian central 
power. A detailed 
description of the political, 
socio-economic and 
religious conditions in the 
Russia of that time forms 
the background. 
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Classicists and their kin 


By G. E. R. Lloyd 

S. C. mJMPHKKVS ! 

Anthropology and the Greeks 
Ififinp Rout I edge and Kagan Paul. 


Tne stub horn, at times ferocious, 
resistance of academic disciplines 
to influence front neighbour lug 
subject-areas is no new problem 
but an increasingly serious one. as 
each subject becomes more special- 
ised and yet remains jealous of its* 
uutonom.v. The methods used to 
murk anil defend iutellecluuJ rerri- 
rorics are complex uud devious, 
but lite voung entrant to I he Held 
does nui need tu be an anthropolo- 
gist to recognize the disputed fron- 
tiers and to learn that the deviant 
from inside is even more likely to 
be savaged than the pure intruder. 
Meanwhile the failure to achieve 
anything more than a superficial 
dialogue across discipline bound* 
arics Is widespread. Wliai counts os 
sociology In many schools of archi* 
teciuro is barely recognizable to 
die specialist-, and the same Is true 
of tlie philosophy purveyed in 
mnny courses on education. 

Ill o story of the intorrehtions of 
classics u«ul anthropology has been 
it particularly turbulent one. In the 
opening reel nil was sweetness and 
right. 50110101*8 whose training was 
in classics contributed as much as 
or more than those from any other 
arcH in the exciting days of the 
founding of anthropology, and the 
ancient world provided the chief 
material and nroblems for some of 
the most notable early explorations 
by Maine, Morgan and Fustcl de 
Coulangcs. While classical studies 
supplied some promiucut recruits 
in the new subject, tiiey were nlsn 
Its beneficiaries. By the last decade 
before the First world War Jane 
Harrison, Gilbert Murray and the 
yqung Francis Cornford were drnw- 
jMJteeyily.oa -Jlva ideas, notjvtiri of 
English bdt more especially - of 
French social anthropologists. 

The estrangement that followed 
in reel two (roughly the period 
between the wars) was as profound 
as it was stlddcu. The LMnrtilc 
socialogiqite school,- the source of 
. so much of Harrison's and Corn. 


to liv taught vs ;iii undergraduate dinu-ii'iuii was added tu the rlassi- 
subject at Mime uiiivc'i'sil ies, we cist*.' .uviii vuess i»f the relevance ut 
might imagine that what had HinhrupnlnBy mice ancient Ins- 
happened was thill the classicists I min its writing in English bread- 
had seen tlie writing on the wall ened their luwi/nns, first in pay 
and were rcjciing to the lit rent il intention in economic history and 
suggested. Vet llmt is hard to then to take more systematic notice 
■square with the confident tune »f of niiilinipology itself: there Muses 
the contributor on Classics to the Finley's The World of Odysseus 
volume Camhrulxe thiii’crsiip Sin- (1954) murks a turning point. 

dies. 193.4 (a book that simply , f . ,, 

ignores the Anthropology Tripos Mcanwlulc ■{ * u * l | , } f 

dtlinucli it was first examined classicists who Imd been too inwairi- 


though it was first examined r-.r 

eleven years euriier. I uni grateful I nuking. In its u tie use menccupu- 
tn Patrick Williiusnti for drawing ^ nn with field-work, social an thru, 
mv attention to this). There we 1 ,o| ob.v badly neglected both pin o- 
read: "the Classics have never f?l*y and history;, including tit.; 
been a more living subject of study history of the ancient world, until 
than at the present rime." "Per- fairly recently. The or nt least an, 
haps at no time in the last thirty accommodation with history was 

... .. I. ... . .1 , Mi > J Ml. .1 I.. ..III CmM.'mI 4 ...ft 


years bus the outlook for Chssics 
at the University been brighter. 1 ' 
Aide to trill 1 the founding of two 
new Chairs in Classics iu 19.-1 1 
(social (tit dim pnfrgv wus* ivil'liuiu a 
Chair until the following year) and 
tu end in's ui dele with n list of close 
on 1041 hunks nil the classics pro- 
duced in Cambridge from 1919-19.12, 
he no dmiht seemed to m any to be 
able to .sustain his cu.se. The prob- 
lem was not that the subject felt 
threatened, luit that It felt too 
secure in the coni hi nation of pnst- 
Luwcs Dickinson It union I mu and 
Hii usman's philology. 

Phase three begins with u succes- 
sor to Murray at Oxford — L-:. It. 
Dodds — do! up fur more tlum 

merely picking up where Murray 
hod left off in Ids .studies of Greek 
religion. The Creeks and ilic I mi- 
lionet (published in 195J) 

showed — far more convincingly 

than Harrison or Cornford hud 
done, hut like them partly with the 
lieln of anthropological concepts 
anu pit rail els — just whut the b loud- 
ness of some re presen Lotions of the 


accommodation with history was 
sealed in flisiory and Social Anth- 
rnpolony in 1968. Bur the sharp 
hmidliug thiil smile philosophers 
have had fnr their contributions to 
rite discussion of the methodology 
of the social sciences slirn.vs that 
the amlnnpologists'caii he as quick 
as the clussicists ever were to repel 
hoarders, as idle continuing feud 
between classicists and onthropolo* 
gists on mythology also illustrates. 

.Severn] programmatic, at times 
polemical, pieces on the relev- 
uitCe uf anthropology to the 
classics nppvured in the 19G0s 
and cully 1970s (the genre 
itseii goes hack ut least to the book 
edited by Mureit In 1908), with 
Finley, himself choosing a Jmic 
Harrison Memorial lecture in 1972 
tu insist on the complexities of tlie 
qucMinn. To persmulc the doubters, 
general methodological statements 
are no substitute Cor convincing 
demonstrations, in (as it were) the 
field, of tlie pnnicular insights to 
be gained, and the successful ense- 
studicx have been mounting up, not 
only from those wito have been 


- ' , t w'l.r il will muot HiiU unw UCL'll 

Greeks religious experience left Finley’s pupils, notably Keith Hop- 


uui. Yet Greek religion occupied 
nurt still occupies « somewhat peri* 
pheral place in classical studies, 
and although Dodds’s work dealt 
with, and exerted an enormous in- 
fluence over the interpretation of, 
a wide range of problems asso- 
ciated with Greek thought, a new 


kins and Simon Pembroke, but 
fro ir others too, and in fields other 
that) ancient history, as a recent 
seminal article on the institution of 
siippliancy by Jolm Gould Ulus* 
trates. There is, too, a growing and 
better informed regard for the im- 
portant interdisciplinary work done 


The charisma of the king 


ford’s Inspiration, had lost a galaxy » - . n „ 

X* n . ot ?"!r N. G. L. Hammond 

wni; tlia Frazer industry in full 

production, bat MaliuowskJ and =~- 1 — a — 

tisVft ftE un . U b“ec? e rrd«' GEo,M:, ' i 

Cerent way, There was no lack of Philip of Mnoedon 


muhropology Cor the classicist to 215pp. Falter. £7 50 

loora from, and yet by the tima the ■ ------ — ---• 

hook came olit In 1922, tho title of • •• 


Malinowskis Tho Argonauts , of George Cawk well's contributions to 
the Western Pacific probably the study of Greek politics in the 
seemed R.jqko i in poor taste to fourth century bc ha Vo been out- 


power and sooklug credit with the 
electorate whom they advisod on 
the practical issues of the moment, 
They wore os eugev as ever to 
preserve tlie independence of their 
city-state and to resist any attempt 
tu a merger with any other state j 
ratlior they sought to advance Its, 
and Incidentally their own. inter- 
ests, whether by. war or by dip- 
lomacy. 

It Is indeed the struggles of the 
politicians, as we find them In the 


fascinating for the 9 tudent of Ath- 


i|P on Pindar and . Apollonius.' 
ritore . had, to bo sure, been a clos- 
ing of the ranks on the part *rf the 
classicists, some sharp criticisms nf 
Iho excises of the Harrison-Mur- 
r ay-Corn ford approach. Yet to 
Judga from tlie reviews, . Cornford 
was more severely . attacked for 
rhucvditlus MHfWjtoricus tliaii for 


the kingdom of Macedon, whlcli was 

iLS, JfS S“f s^jasst' as 

K b s , i4 r < safeiE Ki.fe *-' ■ ■ ” c ' f m 

netiiii only -in his- very last hook. , Cawk well is 1 quick to emplia* 5 n Y 8 f'^cbed Denlosthenes os. a 

Prindpiinn Sapicniiaa. size, Philip the king Imd , excep*. defender of liberty, it :■ is not 

.... , ; „ tionnl charisma. He was a cultured because he. so light to defend it. but 

When we reFlect that at Cam- man, Indeed, in Cawkwell’s translu- because he did it so badlv”. A 

bvitmu nt least there was a simi)or tion of an Athenian diplomat's »« v 8 e pan of Philip of Macedon is 

i. coolness betwocn -classics entl philo- words, . V tlioroughly Greek, an out- concerned with the reactions of 


nut. side FitgliUid, pai licuhirly hy 
ihv French, wlmse resciirch instilii- 
linn*- often cut across the bound- 
aries tluu iiiivc proved .such har- 
riers here. Vcnvant, Vidul-Naqnci 
and Deiicuuc, tlie cliict represent- 
atives of an intellectual lineage 
llmt stretches hack through Gurnet 
to Duiu 6 /il uml Durkheim, have nil 
pinduced work of great cause- 
qtitnee to classicists, historians and 
literary critics, and it is nowadays 
only the disparities in Detieiinc’s 
reputation — us high among the 
atuhropi, legists as it is low witlt 
sotm classicists — that Illustrate the 
dangers and problems of marginal 
status. 

One of the good omens for tlie 
future hailed hy Professor Hopkins 
in on article in this jour mil. some 
six years ago was the creation of a 
.joint degree in nnciem history uud 
.social anthropology in London. 
S. C. Humphreys, who holds the 
lectureship associated with the 
course, has collected within liurd 
covers ti series of her papers dat- 
ing from 1967 which amply con- 
firm Hopkins's judgment. All bur 
one of the articles have appeared 
before: while most arc unchanged 
in substance, several have been 
brought up to dute with new biblio- 
graphical notes and addenda. Tho 
range of topics in the economic, 
social and intellectual history of 
the ancient world is impressive : 
naturally dfe coverage is uneven- 
Her own contribution to the topic 
“ anthropology and the classics ” 
was written for n specialist 
uud-icncti of touchers of classics and 
might have benefited from further 
elaboration. She is ut her best hi 
the excellent pieces in which she 
documents with learning and subt- 
lety the intellectual antecedents 
and the influence first of Karl 
Polanyi and then of Gemot, both 
papers which make an important 
contribution to the study of twen- 
tieth-century intellectual history. 

Other papers, arranged themati- 
cally rather than chronologically, 
tackle a variety of problems In 
ancient economic and social his- 
tory, such as the effects of urbuni- 
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extensive experience and a keen datings nml mint-lm j linns nf h.ive rnielv or never been icpio- 


Augustan gold ami silver, or in lii-i 


eye, arc worth having. Augustan gold and silver, or in his duced in this conn try. Some nf the Ci "| no1 icgaroea as coins . 

However, this method ulso in- unwillingness (which die present emperors look pretty nasty, but il Some nf the most remarkable of 
valves quite a scriuus disadvatuauu io viewer, unlike many other mu- is impunnni lo rent ember that ihcy the medallions, especially in ihu 

For since the dcscrintive material dents of the subject, shares) to are made to louk as they wiintcd u> precious metals, come towards the 

to these 199 plates occupies 8 U ^ c I> ove lha * the principal mint was louk— or at least (if they were nut end of the Roman epoch: a period 


now lo he thinking of them as n 
distinct pheiiumciiun uud i*i i-Corni, 
.■ml one iliac is not properly numis- 
matic at all: certainly, jiltlmugli 
there are border-line cases, they 
cannot be regarded as “ coins". 

Sonic nf tho most remarkable nf 
the medallions, especially in ihu 


large pngcsT tills nnlv^'invas 54 moved from Lvoti to Rome v.irly in personally iiucrestcd), us some tu which Kent devotes special 
pages for the general survey which t,lc re ‘ 8 n of Gaius, pretty high-up advisers i bought ti attention. As he says, the remote, 

knits the worr oee h^ And dS A * , , , desirable that they should look, impassive yet strangely intense 

considering the JSmSfexiiy of the Whci ? Kent savs that « Caracal la's ^i '^80 I including medallions ] of 


, r; - — vy r which ziiuKu rue ncrioa or rninn so 

Eraiuladoit tllnr v2o r .u-rriffi fa « cinntlll 8 , ( <> r student of Ath- 
graiuiauoil tjiflt nc mis Ucscrlbecl. ^ni&n nolitlc^. Cmvkwpll wrlrAa mi 

so Sully in this book the relations K *$/£? wSmiSST^cS 

o? M B,k1 dour ftD “ aou,,d Judgment, when he 

! n r W? n ? n 2 D ' T^ 1Cl M 8 ®**®* merits and defects of 

il rJ5b“ SSMS *2> the Greek politicians and their 

*>f tho .states. For example, he is not com- 


i n ‘i? e when.hls abcestor' o! - . the It is a 1 fnlliirie to realise or at least 

uhd. ; Ari8t°- Tenionid - . house migrated from to. state thitt a protagonist of 

•rwfnvfi' t^ :nt . Argos. 1 " In; the . Peloppnne'So and liberty in • 343 W was ho more 

tV f a ‘'rided the ,MDccdonign dynasty, guided by a strict computation * 0 ? 

. • -portour—lt looks as ; the . blame .Biit • Hie essential - dartger 'for the risks of- rcii'iinncii hhnn t,i. 

ho l^di fairly apd squiroly .on ' Adten-s was. hot the' attitude of cmnVtofpart- in 1939 In the- 

' Macedon; H .nisy he clever to say 

.. anti tropology had lAonmyhlle 'begun hud -that danger Was ontv rendered tliat « nnomarhomto i, n vi ««■ JS. J? 
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f ' : Greek dty-rtatcs f B ptm.wUn yrfiicli 1 . On the Macedonian side Gawk.* 

- li5 e iii l 5t j ,n ^outthrCentury ; well rewards ;phjllp ; "asn, meat 

politics will feel sympathy : disgust .nrim ahd so a great. menace 
■ at tho endless , wars botwe^u ,tho liberty of Gfeecc ”, He 'exolain^ ' 
city-states and ..their Juab Illy- to Philip’s general,;, lr£\s£St nt 
find » solution In . urtlty r . Indeed Athens ^i n *347-6 W’ as promSea hv 
' ls *RT*' , on 1 a V l0 . dcademiq ;pnm- .his : defclslou fo Ktffk ■ S? 
phletdcr, Imd 1 judt . that attiruda. . for that. a7S L?* “ n ? 


[««■ , n new Citi AntiqitT ^3^ieffed In the TLS on December 6 8 8 RECEPT(us) — “The emperor or have produced results the gov- 

Momiglirno’s authorltativfl ihiitri 1 1974) ; indeed they both hnve This problem arises in the dis- received (into the praetorian eminent did not want them to 
freedom of speech In the anSSti same editor, Peter Clayton. As cussion of the earlier period of camp] ”, Tne ^inscription on the produce. Without getting too far 
world (with that term under^2lS the views or the two nutnuma- coinage down to the end of the other piece, PRAETOR. RtCEPT. away from their empcroi-’s actual 
p always with him, literally w2aa. they sometimes coincide and Second Punic War, to which Kent (accompanied by a picture of Clau- features, they are deliberately fit- 
its full richness, not ethnecMiS^iimcs not, which is far from can only devote nlne-and-a-halE coi- thus clasping the hands of an ii ng them into some picture, hqw- 
cully ns referring to the Ltdilna In a subject where there umns, not much more than a third eagle-bearer of tlie guard), is ever zany, of how an impressive 

and Romuns) Is reprinted hi. »i thou so ltd points of possible of the space Sutherland allowed regarded by Kent, following ruler should be presented lo l he 
Her own section in that n-^S rnreemenr. Both books hnve himself. Thus an important Greek Regling, as possessing a similar sig- public (witness the attempts to 
deals wirli kinship terminoiowTS surellous photographs— the photo- coin-inscription, for example, goes nlncance and standing for prae ■ harness Nero’s lumpish physing* 
is one of several places why* iS npby of coins is a great deal untranslated — though reuders surely wrio receptus, received into tne nomy) ; nnd what we ought ta do 
insists — ns both ancient ohily* [stir titan It was twenty years cannot all be expected to know praetorian camp , or, as he trans- i s t 0 consider the specific effects 
phers and literary critJcj iLiU »-hut Kent’s book has many Greek — and we aro introduced latea it, recognised or acknow- that each successive style of ppr* 
note — that the undemandini rf ure of them, 785 as against 572, to “ the moneyecs ” with scarcely icdged by the praetorians. But is unituro was aiming at. No doubt, 
social structure in genorj] h mrly always showing both sides, a word of explanation. More , th ?, re n ?j moro *® be said for Lck- the faces of Diocletian s successors 

f-lnl fm- nnu Hlci-H.,!.. 7 _i V larnoi* .nlnrffompn.lt Ji.i-iininn nf ,l. n .nrlini. fnaNM'ar ncl s older renderinc, pruetonani snmntimes reveal “ ruthlcsx cruelly 


RECEPT(us) — 
received [into 
camp] Tne if 
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eagle-bearer of the guard), is ever zany, of how an impressive 
regarded by Kent, following ruler should be presented lo the 
Regling, as possessing a similar sig- public (witness the attempts to 
nificance and standing for prae- harness Nero’s lumpish phy sing- 


emperor or have produced results the gov- can say, and that German his- 
practorian t-rnment did not want them to torians, for example, are quite 
produce. Without getting too far eager to say, that the empire 
away from their emperor’s actual “ evolved out of recognizable exis- 
features, they are deliberately fit- tence rather than ^ fell * in any 
ling them into some picture, how- meaningful sense”, 
ever zany, of how an impressive Kent has made a personal contrl- 
ruler should be presented 10 Hie button of his own (cf the memorial 
public (witness the attempts to vol , line to Er j c i, Swobodo, 1966) to 
harness Neros lumpish physing- t j ie ver o j as t days of tlie western 
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great deal untranslated — though reuders surely wrio receptus, received into tne nomy) ; nnd what we ought to do en)|> [ ra> Traditionally the lust em- 

enty years cannot all be expected to know praetorian camp , or, as he trans- i s to consider the specific effects ,, cror 0 p the west is regarded ns 

has many Greek — and we aro introduced latea It. recognl/ed or acknow- that each successive style of ppr- Romulus ” Augustulus " (475-76). 

gainst 572. to “ fhe nioncvers " with scarcely icdged ' by the practonoiis. But is unituro was aiming at. No doubt, n, lt :p a-fter hi® denosiiion hv the 


peror of the west is regarded as 
Romulus "Augustulus'’ (475-76). 


note — that the undemandlni <f urTof them, 785 as against 572, to “the nioneyefs" with scarcely Icdged by the praetorians. But Is muturo was aiming at. No doubt, y ut jf a ftcr his deposition hy the 

social structure in gonerj] h uirly always showing both sides, a word of explanation. More there not more to be said tor tick* the faces of Diocletian s successors Gorman Odovacur or Odoucuc, you 

tlal for any discussion of thi d with larger enlargements discussion of tlie stylistic features hcl s older rendering, pvaetonani sometimes ire venl ruthless cruoliv j ia j asked the eastern, Byzantine 

vnlues of Greek society. Flrulii koco his book’s much higher of the “crude, vigorous and recepti [sc in ficlein | , tho prae- and brutality _ — precisely the qunli- yin per or Zeno his opinion on this 

two papers, on the role of the to xk«). *nalvc types” of the Republican torians received into allegiance , tics their artists were endeavouring subject, lie would have reminded 

tellectunl, nnd on the davclomm v f act <« wmowlmt denarii would also have been wel- which provides a neat (and less to display— or at least, crude yQl| Q [ t jj e continuous existence 

nf social differentiation i„ G S ££ a SLl!>. SuihertoEf coma; it is lime that these issues hum.hanng)^ boiancOi and counter, strength and power. End imperial status of Romulus’s 

contain suggestive, if at points ^rf/ral book on Roman were kuegrated into our general Br n o l SpprV °nlLn K rn ,{Sf The book includes a picture of predecessor Julius Nepos, bIiIuiurIi 

prossionisitc, discustions fiAlbiU picture of the arts of the period. IMPER. RCCEPT? Even so the Alexandrian terradraclun show- ne liud been forced to withdraw to 


contain s< 
prossionis 
phllosnph 
store of 


_ he book includes a picture of 

JMt'UK. KiiUbt'i i' iwen so ine nn ^j CXD „j r i an terradraclun show- he had been"forced to withdraw to 
issues soil form an “Bet ration i in ; ng a sketchy but not tin interesting Dalmatia. Kent describes the co li- 
the generally cagey and consistent porirB | t 0 [ Queen Zeuobia, ilio tribution nunilsmatlfits can make to 
pattern of imperial coin-iypes. glamorous Palmyrene who was mu this situation as follows: “Odovii- 

Afwr thp liiito-Cloudlaiu have down by Aurelmi. But Kent has car, who had proclaimed himself 
eone Kent Dasses over the si&nifl- clieoled somewhat, it must be said, king lit Italy, would have preterrad 
cant* "autonomous" coinages of b y including iho coin on which her to have acknowledged ihc- sole 
Z ClvU Waf too quickly, aS G*l b.°. I»«d C«,.inly the wMI« sovereignty of Zeno; lie loner, 

sunerb Dortraiis too iniglit have Alexandrian senes, although Ins- however, seems to hnve insisted on 
b«‘ relied to In ^general tribed la Greek, «, Roman ■■ in recognition of Napoo for . coin, 
oin-vpv thn.iaii .hp nhntnAwnhan the sense that— when not, excop- struck m Italy durutg Ute reign of 


The collection as a wholf ii one. As a result, even n reader lation and size of monetary 
stronger oil defining problem dm m has no prior numismatic issues — matters which very often 


offering solutions to them, bu k Imwiedgc can not only see and affected the choice of types. With been 
is cliurniKerlzed throughout by In njoy tnese. splendid illustrations regard to Augustus, it would also survey, 
tough-intiided grappling with funb h themselves, but is also able have been useful to have some have ( 
mental mid too often neglected-d o find out for himself or herself, debate on the letters SC (senuius indeed 
too often unasked— queuket it considerable detail, what the consulto ) on the brass and copper remark 
Anciunt social and economic odt- imgns of the coin he is looking at coinage, which raise a number of follow! 
topology has, no doubt, a loot w ana tod why they are important, disputed points. However, Kent is nifican 
to go: hut we con be gratefri t* Aid Kent’s opinions, based on not afraid of controversy in his lection 
Mrs Humphreys for may ustw 

T he medallic art 


been referred to In the general wlBed in breeK, was Koman in recognition ot wepos, tor .coins 

®urvev thniish the nhoioCrauhefs the sense that — when not, exccp- struck in Italy during tlie reigii of 

have * done them fnlf justfcT, and tipnally. In the hands of « usurper Odovacar show equal numbers for 

u a „. HincrrnreH niauv like Zenobia— it was issued by the both rulers down to HeitoVs a«as- 


oeoaie on cue letters at ifenuiiu mueeu nave hiumiuicu ■••■■•j n “ ~ „i „z ,i,- a K ._„ ^nn »• •ii, 4 

.•n, tnilm} nn thn hvan® h rnnncr vpmflrknhlp roiii-oortraits from the Roman imperial governoi of tne .sination on 9 Mew 4ou. i he idea 

st’whichV.iir, tLss*s 'j.Sui.i’in. istftds* 

disputed points. However, Kent is nificant pieces from continental cOl- J® t: few thk Vrolc 

nm afrcli of con.rovcsy In M, lections nnd solcctnalognos which b f“^ ‘b«n T.UI S “SS' " It. coftirtV slit I? 


about the whole thrce-century-long 
career of this important scries, and 
about other important “ provln- 


476 was a landmark all. rite -.ante. 
For it was a fact, and a hy nn 
means negligible fact, rhut in this 


with the same design nnd the smne 
need for Atltcnluii naval power; 
and rite League of Corinth iu 
which the Greek states oxeept 
Sparta wore brought into p form 
of unity Is regardud hy Cawkwcll 
os Philip’s fmal solution of the 
problem of securing Greek coopera- 
tion in the war again si Persia 
Accordingly, ho concludes that 
Philip was finished in Greece and 
"In a sense with Greece ” by late 
337. Utile attention is padd to what 
must hove been equally if not more 
important in Philip’s planning: tlie 
winning and maintaining of peace 
In Greece and die curing of Gonto 
i , P r °bleins of the city-stntes 
which had produced so much 
disunity and war. 

It is In the field of war dint 
Cawk well pays most attention to 
tho genius of Philip. Here too lie 
has Greece mainly in mind, and 
has relatively little to say of the 
Balkans, where Philip trained his 
army in cot bat -and won innumer- 
able victories. CawkweJI sum- 


• W GEORGE DILL j 
sense of the Macedonian ifflf . .. 

which Alexander the Great * ” or ““ Rcnalssnnce 
Iteritad ” and also as tho creator ct wtuwi and Eulargcd by Graham 
such institutions as tho M, 

Pnges. : (with 19pp of illustrations). 

Tho onunlzation of tho Bita Publications. £25. 

empire is unotbor problem. K*j ~7 ■■ 

did Philip hold on to his umf 7»PP«nmce of this new edition 
and yot have his army freew 4Hi][> a Medals of the Rona Usance, 
compaigns elsewhere ? CeW« Wwd and enlarged by Graham 
thinks of a rigorous i*«M Jwa, is much to be welcomed. It 
which the Balkan kings. tbica ( u first publication in 

vived were “ puppets or 

puppets ”, but tins hardly i 
for the Paeoninu Wng issu 
own coins and for the A 


rial ” series of the same kind. To year, after more that! a ini lien- 
introduce Zeno bin's piece alone uluin, tho Italian homeland had 
will confuse nil but specialized fallen under alien control, 
numismatists. Another thing that KerU . a discussion of Nepos illus- 
ive should not know from this book trates one 0 f ^jg nriiiripnl merits: 


b» ' i n — steven van Herwyck) and tilts at to begin his chapter by quoting introduce Zenobia’s pfece alone uluin, dio Italian homeland had 

: n . . T the now long demolished windmills C. J. Holmes’s remark that German will confuse nil but specialized fallen under alien control, 

joy Mark Jones Of lesser contemporaries’ erroneous art between Holbein nnd. Retltei is numismatists. Another tiling that Kent’s discussion of Nepos ill'us- 

— __ np[»ions T has not been taken. filled with names that survive we should not know from this book ^ aF ,,i-i,wip f il unu itt: 

~ »- . nnntiinr nnd more on ly as synonyms for misdirected Is that there were not only h want® tho "CDinaae set ri rally 

iff GEORGE niLL I on < rrMrlKn^ nf ih k nnk as a effort” Hnd finish it with another “Roman” (imperial and proym- , , historical context” This is 

WWR6B DILLS r “™t inf^iSiinn whlrh deSeS W the effect that Germans » pos- rial) coins from various mints but iervriStS ills as 

r r hT° r ■ 8X *0 «ta?Si fict ,h« It wa! *» knowledge but ..ot cullun ”, jd»o .r a ^^ Bs a ”£L 0 '! t C ;: o mglSr .l.istoe& P .urhpriry-.of.en 

W i,,d En,ar * ed b y G,uham written more than fifty years ago If the book were one among '^f' lV X ou S t tl,o Imn?re 7a telling us about happenings or pro- 

K 4 / „ by 'a mail, more than most a many, such views might be an jam* mSJ Sn * a,™ Snl^drouatc l»Bai\dlat Imevprctattmis of them 

% '(with 19pp of illustrations), prisoner of the prejudices of his amusing and instructive example of f, s ^ nE d cisflKlo^ hese lh , at we do not know Cfoiu uny- 

Museum Publications. £25, time, who set out to write n work the opinions current at that pnrtlc- * ls “” g an J t d|flrid 0 „ not wl,ere e 1 1 f B T' t, ^ t: R,9 man ^'9 5 " re 

= oF criticism as well as one of art- tiler point In history. In the only SSS^nedunticSSwM before ?ho 50 neculinrly significant. This .wus 

Ih.™ . ,, , . hlstorv. who specified in fact that nvaJlaole work on tho subject they mereiv peaantic, Because uerorc cue appreciated with great cntliuriusni 

^ris now edition I lic n i^l wa , t^ to discern the sood are and have been severely dames- significance of a coin can be j„ ot f 0l . jjj 0 fj rg t time) several 


in me an that it is of particular Interesting possibility tor stuuy pressiveiy i 

own. coi ^ and for m Pol aid has Brcatiy in- importance that the assumptions after the master himself. Maoy of traduces t| 

king s initiative i A a. _ it Usefulness by bringing underlying the selection should be them have rightly concluded that fashion and 

saa* fi._w.ric .gd.crit!; tlioy fcr L .««« 


traduces them in a fragmentary 
fashion and without ajiy elucidation 
or attempt to set them In their 


some decades ago, But historical munis- 
matists so me tint os became so 

none- excited and bold, probably over? 
lions, bold, that there followed n react ion 
etary in favour of "pure” numismatics, 
3 im- that Is to say in favotlr of exhaust - 
it in- Ivoly ■ meticulous examination nf 
nary coinage and currency ps such 
ation before any historical deductions 
their were attempted. Both sides ate 


m arizes the Greek military art in 
his usual pungent and concise man- 
ner, and he pays close attention lo 


able, .to bring .the . Greeks- iilto uhii^./ Agabii 
Not- 'qa. the. active ipotltictoits at .-after 
Atltons,-; fighUng ; pnp dnptnei; 


What he calls “ the shove ” of rite 
hoplrte phalanx, os it might be of a 
-rugger scrum on tho five-yards line. 
It- may be true thoit Philip's deeper 

g ivatanx ' shoved harder, than a 
'PbaJonx,' but it is not clear 
tnat it did so shdvo in Philip’s or 
Alexander’s pitched battles. Easier 
to appreciate are tho quality of the 
Macedonian cavalry, which must 
have Inflicted the bulk of the 7,000 
Hlyrian casualties in Philip’s first 
battle,, and rite, skill of the siege- 
engineers, .who . built movable 
towers 120 feet high for him, 

The chief problem for any Ills* 

. toriqn of Macedon is to understand 
the' sources of power in the Mace- 
• aon ten kingdom which were so 
'.exptottod by Philip and Alexander 
-tnatvit became the' strongest stats 
, mi the worm. J£ W e. attempt an 
L «T Sw S r ' J. 1 *? necessary to study 
i i£ c ®SS?{9 ft ■ ? n 8 rions, : forms of 
'Clazertsmp, : internal ••• organization, 
; and. geographical and' econ omic . f ac- 

,in,e 01 


\fii Cowkwell. does not go far. ih: 
• partly •■because he 'regards 
>P-..as. “ the ..duthor , in. .every 


dom extended from 
the Nestus (Mesta) river, Mj ' 
the peoples west and east 
tribute as subjects. lM e 7^|M 
kingdom provided the ^^,12 
troops and the eniplrc th® 1 
ries of Alexanders 
In bqtlt cases we noed 
the reasons for tiie |r , 
loyalty, which may pHI 

andcr’s personality tlwn 
achievements. • ‘ f 

Philip and AJexsnder ^ 
ing a revival of t 

because we re 5 ^ ze n t world h 
altered tlie dlrecdoo of 
tory at a time when o ^ ^ 

ogles and pollctos sepmet „ 

abortive. This 'P^S,|fcoA 
increased by M y 
vei-y of the alto / jTQg* 
Venglna; for iL 8S i . ^ 
Identification is ^^.g^ning ^ 
only Alexander 9 , jP la d .SadW 
fomb but also 
PhiUn' with sort? form J phfifg 
which was. paid 
father, AmynUrt- ^LJ' d m 
well hqs made a 0 tm 

contribution to jj 

more particularly^ 5 
the Greek 

bo welcomed W _ w Mch 
.vigorous views. . ■ • . 


lX™ 1 . J Ifly , W in' style and finally in technique, 
i £Su“J 2J“ 4" T).. art of compoilfg .nd 


«■ 'Mriain I* --l 1 * ““y * L ception anu qesign oucuniw. ducea m uermany, uii? 

tite tom 25,5“ ?euer features ru l e , where the portrait, is con- and France have been left: in ^el- 
»WeV «£?B on : The notes are C erned, in the early tixteenth ceil- at j ve shadow. - Third and most 
‘ Para h®? 01 * 1 tury, and is intensified to the damagingly. it has led to the 

« E/ 1 Wh ch «F°y. refer an . d “stage . . . when even the utmost almost total neglect of medallic art 
»of m.»ii2. V8 rt^ uffered a certain s ^(]] on the artist's part is unable a f tei . tlie Renaissance. The enor- 


r are, stated good artists nor of great historical context. What are medallions, and right, and both wrong: meticulous 
art started at interest, and have gone on to sup* what function cHd they perform at examination is wholly iudi-pi-rs- 
the work of po80 that medallic art in general la different periods? Well, our know- able, yet without the subfttqtient 
d lately went unworthy of serious attention. Jedge of these handsome medaljic historical deductions it will ha ye 
content, then Second where the period covered issues and tholr purposes is grn- served much less pJipi.se than it 

in technique, by the book is concerned, it ha9 dually increasing, and we ought might have, 

> and dxecut- bad the effect that rite beautiful ■ - - ■ . ■ .. . - — .... — , , r „ . 

rse is seen as Mannerist medals of Leone Leoni, 

[ •almost only Pastorino or Ruspagiarl, and the T7P A/TTOT? ^TTO'D T TT1 
ness of con- varied and fascinating work pro- S-iL lVzlV^JX.vyJr wJ-vlVi, , 
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SlirSfe ut " foundation, dls- reinforced . by / morq 
Which havd glncp ' opinions which pre sc 
solved (as fof personal and at wor?t 

. particular new « 
best highly rei\ea 

SaSiTE 

s the breadth of Hill’s im 
l which were as Wide as the 
ielf,. father thdn the narrow- 

ilastArdsic^Wakefleld \SfS 2J N, Yorkshire, 1 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 

EH Microform are pleased to announce a new project which will seek 
to widen opportunities for researcher* In the field Of [about representa- 
tion. The dcademlc advtsor for the series- is Dr David Clark, rorn.cr 
Labour MP. 

Tbe series, will cover record? from local Labour parties and (li,.->r 
progenitors. Since local and . regional phenomena were key factors iu 
determining the character .'and shape of an. emerging national politit.il 
organisation, tills hitherto unpublished material will Shed light nn the 
many problems which confronted the early leaders of the ILP who 
were heed with the task of. welding many autonomous local societies 
and. Interests into a national Party. 

The tore of each' study will comprise tlie Minutes of .the -local organiza- 
tion,' supplemented where available by account-books: annual reports, 
election addresses and returiK correspondence and other., miscellanea us 
data. A scholarly I-ntrbductlan will accompany each separate publication 

The first two publications in the series cover Colne Volley and Shef- 
field, We would be pleased to send you Information concerning these 
and future, publications la tbl* project upon request. 
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A people’s church 
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JIU.IA i'lllNii : 

Ciml lie lull ism and Cliristiunitj 
A Cmniumivu SmtTy 
2fj(lj>i». Tulsyn: TCntlaiis.li ji Inlcrnu 
rioiiat (disiiilnncil by PJiaiduii) 
C8.2f,. 

M.iKt’o Ricci, like bis Jesuit cul- 
Jcaj’iiLs, at first wore the mbe uf a 
Ruiidlikc monk In China, bur in 
due L'niir.to changed into the garb 
of n Coufucbii scholar. This said 
501111 ill inu both about his percep- 
tion nr Cuiifiicitis' hiatus in China 
and .-ilj'iiit ilu! way riie early .Jesuit* 
.s.iiv a ii-liftions fciiuliip of u sort 
ivitfi lludiliiisin. Later, in 1742, the 
jMjHil decree ex quo singu/ari con- 
tie ni net I the Conruci.ni rites rhat 
Ricrs and ollicrs had hoped to itisti- 
inre Nut till 1939 did Hie Church 
qualifiedly relent. a change 
scarcely noticed amid the din of 
Imnibi from Chungking tci Warsaw. 
All of tvhfcb and many other tilings 
signify a certain confusion about 
Ctiiifii'dtinisui. Not that China found 
l’omiguese-iinjjtirted CliriMiuiiity 
easier m cone with, seeing it »•* « 
vnrieiv of Buddhism, which hod also 
conic "fro in u Westerly direction. 

1-low could and how enn the 
Christum come lo Lornis with the 
Canfuciaii tradition ? This is the 
i lienie of Julia China's buck, ami 
mi i lie whole she deals clearly whh 
riie conceptual and historical prob- 
lems of her enterprise. She also 
relates much of her discussion in 
debates within modern, that in 
chiefly communist, China ulwnii 
Confucius and Confucianism. Indeed 
it is imcrcstdng tiiat the Marxist 
attack upon this aspect of tlm 
Chinese past echoes some of the 
earlier missionary criticism, and of 
iliu humanist appraisals of Con- 
fuuUis voiced by Bertrand Russell 
and. John Dewey hi the 1920s. 

But in order to get •“ proper 
. perspective, oh - Confucianism Jt is 
ltcccSSary th disentangle' different' 
features of it ns it came to develop. 
First, there is Confucianism as ho 
ethical humanism (this was riie 
aspect appealing to Voltaire mid 
others: nut rids vision, by uiulor- 
playing the supernatural aspects of 
Confucianism led to the curious 
view that China was not really n 
very religions ' culture). Second, 
there is Confucianism as a stum 
cult' and ideology, providing mi 
cducarional and- cultural framework 
lor. the imperial bureaucracy In the 
centuries leading up to. 1911: to 
same extent this was a kind ' of 


" M-riim- h ,iiu iiunx- '■ Ml-ii ,n i* r.ulu-i- 
r i iii.-i mi gri-;u tradilions, site. 1 1 .u 
iiii 1 .! i‘i .in ism, ivliicli fall on «;\-i I 
d.iv".. Dhviim.dy, Prufus: <u C'hing, 
- .is a Curimlii: Chinese, is keen no 
sviiilit'-ti/iiig her spiritual ancestries. 
Though Wi? may iioi .slure her pur- 
liiuliir ugeiula, it does represent 
one p.ni nf j more gene ml pin- 
Ui'iimnie: namely, trying rn place 
■ pa si _ cultural uiid intellectiiiil 
nchievL-nu-iHs in a new pl«iietui-y 
perspective. In today's world, 
Cun fuc ills has m n sense becuine 
one of the West’s ancestors, nnri 
nmru generally one nf our ciucrgiuji 
pluuetiiry culture’s ancestors. 

The most interesting, liiobalily, 
of Professor thing’s chapters cun- 
ci.-nir. i lie nail sit-in I enr mill* ouch of 
Ciiiifiiri.mi.Mii mid Men (.'riiifurhiiiisni. 
She i lies in underline the per- 
v« i a list .sole uf rile old i«l«-,i nf 
heriveii fa.s friendly Western 
Ciiri.sri.ms have in the past; loss 
friendlv missionaries stressed 
heaven's dufecti veil ess as n focus nt 
ilieisni) ; notes the lumumisi denial 
of Chid hy Hsiimzii and Wang 
Cluing ; and reserves most discus- 
sion for Inter ideas oF the Absolute, 
which she compares, rut her super- 
fit- ia II v, to some no ti tins in F.ckhan 
and TeMlini'd do Chardin. Uhl she 
tines, in my view, correctly see the 
way forward fur the Christian 
then Ionian's appropriation of 
Chinese metaphysics. This is to 
emphasise negative theology on the 
•me hand, mid in take seriously on 
the nilicr rhe Tai-ehi or Great Ulti- 
mate. The current ativaction, for 
many Westerners concerned with 
spirituality, of the Eastern Absolu- 
tist ideas (the Void, the Tun, 
Hr.ilimnii, the T'ni-clii), echoes the 
Neo_p hi runic strand in class icul 
Chrisiiunity. It is a cnuuLOr balance 
to Hie some: lines strident per- 
sonalism (that is, anthropo- 


Mini plii*>iiu nf iihkIi rmiii.ni|M»r,ijv 
till isn.'ilily. In fact, if iiliycHie i* !»' 
hi.iki- sense af find lie lias got In lie 
scan laii 1 1 as like us and its radically 
unlike us, and limii like rial me uud 
unlike ii. Pcrli.ips llie lijsi can 
ci ■ n u- in in revivify Chris! mii think, 
ing jn these connections. Rm though 
I'ni lessor Cliing (minis in the right 
diiectuin, ii is ruiiier lirusiily. Thus: 
Also in mu' own times, the Con- 
ception of God expressed by Teil- 
hard de C liard in, a paleonLolugist 
and mvstii who lived many years 
in China wii hum learning the 
Chinese language or philosophy, 
offers strong echoes both of 
NicnlHs uf Cusa and Cliu Eisi. 

1 r.iriicr naughtily feel she could 
have lie i 1 n harder mi Teilhard, 
v.’huse evuliilioiiisin wus singularly 
iiiisyiii|i:it)ie(ic to cullurai diversitv, 
and wbn ihntight of tile Chinese 
religious milieu ns infantile. 

A wider discussion of the role of 
ritual in society might have been 
welcome : Confucius was in his own 
way and day percipient as an an- 
rhropoliigist. But Professor Cliing 
hints at a new manner uf under- 
standing Red China in tukiug 
sei'iutislv Man's remark i hut the 
people have taken ilia place of the 
ancestors. For tliruiighoiit the bunk, 
the third puny at the conversation 
between the Christian nnd the Cun- 
fucianisL ha* been the Mtiuist, 

The hunk, then, is a prolegomenon 
to a new Chinese Christian tlicnlogv. 
It is not deep, but it stimulates re- 
flect ion. The citing of recent main- 
land materials and other discussions 
is welcome. Among them is the 
nco-Neo-Cniifucian ’* Manifesto for a 
Reappraisal of Sinology and Recoil- 
striicriou of Chinese Cult tire u nf 
1958. What we may fruitfully en- 
gage in is n reappraisal nf Sinology 
ami u reconstruction or planetary 
culture. 


By Daniel Jenkins 

JlTK<;i:N A1UI.TAIANN : 

The Church in the Piiwe 
Spirit 

4117pp. .HCM Press. tS-Slf.. 


§ Sonia Jackson 


of I lie 


All ill is is admiiable in 
V 1 "* ■«» how much n,*,," ,' h } ln 

due-. Moltnuiiui ncuiaiiv — “ — ■ interestingly they show how children 

!i^-.i ,S ni- M!-:n^ mS ", r Ihct raS».dK!.IZAi:i:THNi:WSON: who ore unhappy ut sclim.i are 

fauUeil hiA; h ? «" hardh ■ iwctivcs on School nt Seven ri * ai ‘Medtcui symproms nffi-r 

b,,ok - He sutcli lheir °'I e escit|»o route. Only » ii„ v 

' u, ». many of *1,^1. [,J ' 0 ... , . proportion of muthcis, niMily ail 

s'LU.s concerning the «a Lm '&■ GeorE * i A Jl '" i,,u U vn- '"'ddle-class, weie wiping n, let 

1- — — - «" ya 


sample were uCLasiunaily ilIiih.imi 
tu go m sc I nml, and discuss the 
vunnus Mnui-gie.s empluvi-d l.y 
mntlturs to get liiem ilure. Must 
interestingly they show Imw children 
who are unhappy at school are 
tiui&ht nun niedicul symproms offer 
their one cscti|>o route, finlv a liny 
proportion of itiutheis, nearly ail 
middle-class, weie willing m lei 
the child have a dav off simplv 
because be did not want to go tii 
school. “ Faced with u child who 


s;*t; Jur.M tytA 

selfcmisciniis attempt lo provide mi finds it hard to give up ■«•««« was 


For me, and I suspect for many 
parents nnd teachers, bv far the 


been mure aware than Moitmann w,t kin. lie explains that b B \ t a S , 
thnt theology has to work in a P at tm For five years ami that h. 
social ami pnliricai context. He hus observed church life in variam 
announces right away that his in- coim tries which he has visited on 
ten tint! is to lie Ip the church find lecture tours and for conference 


nuns it mini rn give up ihe tiw iwenis unu teacners, ov inr rue 

and effort required for leant:!! Ife Newsons have been study- P lost interesting chapter, because of 
alinui practical situations from ! Noirinchain children Eor its practical tmpllcntiuns, is the 


iciuiuii is tu neip me cnurcit nnu murs ana ior confercnn^ i, organize support mid funding, r""""' " “".i""'', f- 

its hearings and, stimulated liv his bur it is disturbing that hew*. ^ generations of interviewers - wor -i 1 . lt cvon ,* 

conversations with Marxists, lie is tl>i^ a.s a justification of his daim ' -'1 ‘Fill retain the energy and /?! “Jm ‘ k I’m ^ V !* ' ' ' L ‘ tH t . t? " 1 !- 

very clear tlnit mi realistic tltenlo- l «» pfocriculity rather ihnn an iniii ' aiwiasni to approuch each fresh °i n i l!,cl lct: ‘V 

Steal sintemenr cuu he made which cation of the limited nature of hi* of d«a hs a bonus and not ! nn . y v a ,‘ .f ac i 

dues n,,t have political and cultural fi's,-l,a„d e X pe,ie„ee. K they suffer n,.,n,e„u ^ ld ,e r ^few taTliST'ihei ierthS 

implications. He insists timr the ci.iistantiy of Christian faith i*»ab; oi -disco u rage ;ment, none „ areilt MsseJei thS sk ill 'all have 
church must he considered, not ns meuimg liberation, deliverance mi. niest hook, which [ hl? 5 !0 SJ"h5n Whaiihev i i! 

an idea onlv. Iinr ns mi mcrmitimi serviet? rn tin* imne ",*1 u Fnl nut th» n ut l,„ m 1 yutiun. vvnai inc\ lienl is 


taught a class of forty-one infants 
I once worked out that even if 1 


'V l - ,, iiniut.-i i;u, Iliu »»s ••■ci.miii; tiiici aiiou, ociiveraiice and . ---J* ™ , "u HOOK, which thl? motivatio,, What thev is 

an idea only, but ns un mstitutiou service ro the poor. True indeed, ^ fotJows pattern .set by JJme aukfa ice oii the host wav m 
involved with the mb or institutions hut we smirch in vain for any ami ' three predecessors. A It hum* Jit h w idr chiU '^ihP 
of society. He wants iL to stop y.ds of what liberation emails onH ^tiingham study is hy far the great mnioritv of nHiems fr.im 

being tvliat he culls the pastoral whiu constitutes real poverty from of the lung-term surveys classes try to help their children 

church, looking after the pouplv. u Christian point of vleiv, or of i child development currently in with reading, but iiuito ufK'ii .idainst 

and to become the church of t in who l usorv^ vjwm t« n^. iir-i.i,,,- ...... _ . .Z 1 . 1 -. ‘ l, ’“ 


and to become die church nf tlm who d 
people, whose ordinary members uniting 
accept their full measure nf enable 
responsibility. nuestic 


who deserves priority of mieaiiu Wkj, Us paiticular contribution 


a back ground nf positive hostility 
from the school. “ When I went 
to the school and asked why lie 


Diabolical liberties 


civil church, but it possessed u 
stronger ideological and ineta- 
- physical dimension . than early 
Confuataiiism. Third, and 7 con- 
. ncctedly, tliere 1? Confudkuism ps 
. systematized and reinterpreted : 
Nco-Cnnfudairisiq, in fact, which 
urns mi Impressive spiritual and 
intellectual synthesis fit to rival 
nnd oven outweigh die subtle 
doctrines of Buddhism — a synthesis 
destined u> be shattered, however, 
by . the importation of modem . 

. scientific ideas, fispeolaUy ih ■ the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, .Fourth, there is that area 
nf Chinese reJigiona practice which 
iurnlves various rites, including so- 
called ancestor worship (it is nor 
of course tinis, but rather a method 
of i renting the dead as conrinuingly 
impoi tum members of society). 

RugordiiiH the first of these as- 
, i peel Frofessar Chins tries : .-tu 
■C gpl^lwD S - iovto - 

.tifopu&h it jd -ajt; unsaw i one, Jbeiwaeii > 
:f th a;' general ontimUm aodut humnii 
apl'ure evident • in ’ jfoe.^ ponfuql an ' 
- ; tradition and. the CUrlstian emphasis 
on : fallibility. Herd site could Jfavn . 
: inmfo more use of Ba'stern Orthodox 
itlens of deiticatton, . . Though . she 
rightly wishes , to.- indicate differ- 
ences, she aisd is nf the opinion chat 
miy creative dialogue between ithiIi- 
•, lions must- rest, on their points 'of, 
convavgeuce?, rattier;; than thetr 
: differences... Still, apart from tho 
Confuciait-Chrlstian oxcliante., them 
ii'tho question of whether: the dis- 
cussion of human uatura as' sim 
delineates it can. go On In the samp 
key. now thtit evdiutiontuy i heavy 
gives the exploration of mens 
nature a quite new perspective, 
while anthropological ■ enquiries' 
. suggest a new. pluralism. 

1 Confucianism os on official: reli- 
gion, is of bpurse . virtually jeud, 

' though it live? on in- Tatwrth in 
filleted form. If ft' has .thus : lost 
'! irs ’ptirchasc dn worldly -nnd cultural 
power, do we. need to taka ;l{ 


By Peter HebbtethwsiUe 

MAUHICIi CLAVRI. : 

Deux sifcclcs ch ex Lucifer 
372pp. Pur is : Seuil. 4Sfr, 

Any attempt to find a British 
equivalent of Maurice Chivcl is 
futile. Wo simply do not lmvo 
anyone with his buccaneering spirit, 
his baroque and buttonholing stylo, 
his phllnsophiu3J range, his intel- 
lectual-- iin patience. An ex-Maoist 
who discovered God, he Is cheer- 
fully out nf step with contain- 
nonary thinking, both secular and 
Christ ian. Each of his boohs is a 
proclamation and u challenge. In 
his latent offering, he announces 
thnt the DoviJ has played a« impor- 
tant role in the. history of philoso- 
phy. This is el sufficiently startling 
announcement to deserve a word 
or two of explanation., The conver- 
sation to which Deux sUsclea c/iez 
Lucifer is a contribution has- been 
going on in France Tor some time 
• now.- New readers cnii begin hare. • 

Whether the 1 nouvcaiu;. pJiifa- 
sopnes ' really . fqrnt d coherent 
group or whetha- they are a jour* 
nalistlc invention is not a question 
[ propose to answer in detail. Bui 
rhere is certainly a good deal of 
intelluctim] Incest goiug on. Cla- 
vel’s book in fact takes the form of 
- m '-lectej: .^p .-Andr6'' 

' i Quqksmnrtn. fluthbr of Zes ulfltirea 
udiUeirrs, It .‘oJ^ pays; tribute, to 
■■ B6inai*d-H6nri Xdvy, ■ 'who - ros- 

f iunded .with a. sympathetic review' 
n Nouvel Ohservateur. " Should 
. Clayel be burped at the stake ? 
Ldvy explains- a question tiiat 
is ■ agi tilling the PnrisiEm . dad- 
■ tunaires.* -. • | -. , : , 

three .author?; have In 
conimou is that-tjiey are= ex end anti-. 
; .- Marxists who have, sot; themselves 


Since Clay el’s book adds a gloss 
to Lcs maitres penscurs. Glucks- 
mniin’s niiiin thesis must he briefly 
siimrnnri7ed. This is liosr duiic iii 
Clnvel’s own words ; 1 translate 

freely : 

G I ticks man u's initial astunish- 

ment is shored by nil of us. [low 
was it possible that we should 
live In un ngc of liorror nnd war, 
ai scientific massacres and con- 
centration cnnips, of methodical 
extermination, while ut the some 
time the dominant ideologies 
have been ideologies of liberty, 

of mankind finally restored (<• 
itself, systems of universal eman- 
cipation ? 

According to Clavcl, Glticks- 
niHiin's “stroke of geniue” was to 
recognize that in that formulation 
‘ while at the same time" ought to 
be replaced, by ".because”. Fichte, 
Hegel, Marx and Nietzsche — tlio 
quartet of. maitres pensews dis- 
sected by Glucksmann — proclaimed 
emancipation but in fact led 
straight into tyranny. 

■ The vheturic of liberty was at 
the service of the omnipotent state. 
Belsen and the Gulag Archipelago 
are neither Occidents of history nor 
isolated aberrations hut rigorous 
philosophical consequences. Begin 
wtlih totalizing philosophers, Whdse 
systems oinlt nortdng that is 
human, nothing that is “ scienti- 
st and you will end up with 
totalitarian Em-ms of political 
organization. Both Clavcl and 
..Glucksmann quote Dostoevsky in. 


ntiempis tu discover tlio cmnniou 
bond wiilch links the muster 
tjilukars. Hu pro lies more deeply 
than Gliickmiuiiii mid d'seuvers in 
them cor turn diabolical dinraci eris- 
tics. The first is pride. Tlicv all 
arrogantly ussiinie that they rc-pre- 
sent n.jt murrly a new singe in ilu- 
liisinry ol philosophy, hut a final 
and definitive way nf doing phll.i- 
snphy: in this wuv iliev cniiiradirt 
and luiduviniiif each o |ic:r. 

They nil cluini tu know that 
Future it siork-«l events of immensu 
magnitude will dcpeiui upmi their 
philosophical utterances. In which 
thev are not mistaken, though they 
got the nature of the events wrong. 
Filially, they all share in the cnii 
nE mail nnuuunced hv Ficluc; 
” EcCe homo . . . Should one not 
bend the knee religiously before 
man, tremble nnd .stammer barora 
one’s own majesty ? ” 

Fo/ Clavel this is diabolical in 
two senses. First ir U rhnrnmni-iofio 


iry members unuum (ho oppressed. Tfc optn u window on the idio- from the school. “When I went 
measure nl enables him again to avoid the ™«ic detail of family life, a to the school and asked whv lie 
questions, left unansivered ai die '. SKflsion quite lucking in the more wasn’t reading very well and' said 
end of 7 he Crucified God, of ulni fldoos national studies. Who should I help him the teacher said 
tlie I ihuiated ure to do with iheii w would think of describing the 'Oil, no, it won’t be necessary 
freedom nr how the poor are id aningly complex bedtime rituals 

hei ave when they have htw < Itoryear-oldo— one example that Th9 Newsons conclude in, fur 
lielped In join rhe ranks oi the in the mind from an curlier t'heni, rather strong language : “ If 
prosperous. took? The Newsons provide us eighty-one in every hundred parents 

the common . lr u '- sn «-'Xplains why his act turn baseline of normaiity, a m ‘ e , WThtg to help their children 

the muster nl “ riic cluucli of the people”!! fian In the literal ure on ^ 1 J rending and inosi uf them 

more deeply w. remote I nun reality. Theo'v with problems. dunt know how to, schools are 

d'seuvers in cliievnux Lliouglu arises that, "tt* i . , . .. ... surely not only failing dismally in 

I L-linniC L'iis he considers such n church desir- ifj in S ^ Y w, ; ,, IIIl , IS " bheir educative role, but wasting the 

Iu. Tlicv all “We. he. docs not believe that it h iiT r| uf SCn n V 11 , 10 ^ , T nost wluable resource they hove.” 

t they roprJ- Iik,f| - V 1,1 cnine into osislence, » Sool?^ h W L ,,l#Iy l i. , tor sentence atone the 

singe in ihr Hint he need not concern hteli sh ? w h ? 1 “® l ok 0U S^ *? **u read by every 

hut a filial with its problems. *7 naif the children in their primary school icaclier, txliicuiional 

iloing phll.i- ’i'll use prolilenis might have iwi ' 
cv cnnirmlict sucnicd .so iivnidtilile if he had been 

l , ‘ , r. less selective in his choice (I , _ m 

know that elm relies to consider and if he bid [/ an -* v\ r* 4-1*^ 

< of immensn paid a little utrentinn to the nr IVLaNt ) I 1 1 ii M T ll 1 Tl US Olil 
i upmi their number of “people's churchet 1 L4 L 

cs. In which which ucLuulIy exist. The Anglo- ■ 

though the> Saxon world, and especially [«.- gunge Acquisition Device of 

ivenis wrong, United .Suites, is full of ehnrcws lyKpnnotli T Chomiskv and others, or through 

: in tlie cull which are of rather than for the ■ ywuucill LiUVeil the build up of assneiutions in a 

hv Fichte : people. Some of the largest “ ’ -■ mechanical automatic way. Then 

iuid one not them nre also churches uhug ; r " follow some experiments which 

ously before members believe themselves to h DONALDSON : huve a bearing on Piaget’s classic 


.ulmini-.il. mu- and imIIi-h 
in ihe tomiMy. 

That is L-lie Mnugil, «,i iJ 1L N uw . 
soils’ approach. Iis wi-ukm.sM.-s haw 
scum ail Inn obvious, an ( | un- in .i 
large cmciii insc-p.irahlu lnun ihe 
very iidture uf loiigiimliiial Miulici. 

I hu iniinciisely tiniu-cuiiMiining 
hu tii less of processing, v. ruing up 
and pnhlisliiug research dam rnn- 
deni ns them ro be forever iiilswerillg 
yesterday’s qiicstinns. Thum stvt-a- 
year-nhl children are now teeiisigers 
It ho ugh ill is crucial fact is nowhere 
stated in the book), and the world 
has changed. Thu relation between 
sociul class and educational juain- 
inent was die grout discovery of 
those dhnani days, and social class, 
pleasured hy iliu Rugisirur-Gviieral’s 
incruasiiigly irrelevant ucciipatinu.il 
categories, is the only variable 
systematically used to ’ cuugurizn 
rhe mothers’ responses. Again, the 
fuct that “ mother” is ticiied -is 
svnuiiy minis with “ pare ills " re fleas 
ilia uncluillengc-d ascendancy uf 
Bnwlby at dial time. The mil hor s 
iipnJugi/c for caariiaeri/i’i-! lusimn. 
dents in tliu fnrm “ building tore- 
man’s wife”. If i key were begin- 
ning their -nudy now they simply 
could not do it. 

I* crimps it is unfair to bin me them 
for failing tu anticipate die rise of 
die women’s movemenr. Hm so arc 
die other major issues uf our dine 
absent frmii their picture. What a 
si range decision it now seems in ex- 
clude- children nf immigrants from 
tlie original sample. What about 
■single parents? And cun diis Not- 
tingham be the same city sn pain- 
fully exposed hy Ken C notes and 
Richard S&bura in Poeerfii — the 
Forgotten Englishmen ? Some of the 
duidren in rhe study must have 
come from St Ann’s, the vail anti 
neglected focus af dmr bunk, nr 
from other, equally deprived areas. 
One would never guess. 

The interview schedule, helpfully 
printed in full, provides a clue to 
the puzzle. Two hundred and one' 
gentle, protiii* questions, unne con- 
cerned with the family's economic 
status. Then the interviewer records 
type of housing — modern detached 
down to council flat. And the very 
last item of .ill, iiw »iw \*nrd 
“ Dirty ? 

Perhaps tdiat reaHy sums up why 
tlie Newsons* work seems less satis- 
fying titan it once did: it Implies 
a kind af mw*ti and cultural security 
which no longer seems quite mi self- 
evident. 


Reasoning things out 


gunge Acquisition Device of 
Chomiskv and others, or through 
the build up of associations in a 


mechanical automatic way. Then 
follow some experiments which 

*'•>«'■ I GiiKfifftisiy uurortf uivmuur.'i uumvc lucmawm * w y Jvn, -inwifaun ; huve a bearing on Piaget’s classic 

man, tremble and stainmer before among tlie poor and dispossess 3«ncn’s Minds ■ • class inclusion problem. These 

one’s own majesty ? ” and to have ideas about churii c - « . „ seem to show diHt white pre-sclinol 

Fd.- Clavel this Is diabolical in orRuuktation very closo to liny ~ children certainly pay some atten- 

two souses. First it is characteristic advocated by Moitmann. Ttt a, ■ tion to the Jatiguage used by the 

of the Devil to try to usurp tbs Southern Baptist churches of U*-' preface the author makes experimenter, it- is their expect- 
place of God. And secondly the United States come repdijy w j ^ that while she is greatly in- at L 0 . n . of L !he of , ‘luesiions 

Devi! is a deceiver. His. other" name mlna - Are lliese the kinds of Co^ SJiD Piaget for his theory of *ey will be asked which 

is Lucifor, but his promise of lirht- munities he wonts ? If not, development, she feels B r eatly influences their response, 

bearing freedom is- on illusion not ? Or whiu would he gtfMk 2.*® Present evidence is such tl,eir . expectations ofteu 

which leads only to servitude. OED. Irish Catholicism, where clnrtg; | • features of tite theory }? ad *5“ “ 8 IV ® ^, swe J 8 JP 

Clavel’s conclusion is that the Founded for rite people fey Indeed, she and tions they have not been asked. In 
defence of man against tyranny can become churches of the peop[^ ^hot^tors were tliemselves ?, h ,? r ^ 1 lo'Wliretatloii tlirtaud by 
only be conducted^ in the name of a ways which frequently embtnt?;^ bla for obtaining somg of human sense (a teim frequently 
raora-than-human transcehdence, in their leaders ? in W S, ich £ reported. J*J ^ 

riie name of God. T i n -_ i inn j. valuable f* ^.Wtowmg chapter c oiTeip ond to the exiierimenter s 

Whether one judges Clavol’s - positive way iu which i! 'Jl#! which w-e^hiahWafuId . .' : 

guerrilla tactics successful or not church’s life in the i^^S'a^WtionSi «vstSJ y «, In respect of the inferential pro- 
depends no doubt, on whether one eschatological expectation. if fln2!«2 ' “ sses f P r *‘ scho °: 1 cJUJdrefl, evl- 

thmks . he .is fighting in the riaht , whose churches have' become of 'the of fimctitm- dence is presented that m some 

wf ' If the • so-called « *ef wnservat^ N of fiXoW’ PSL 1* ^tuations children aged four years 

thinkers” ^-e not in fact our mas- find its initial impact refreshms- h. q use ^e 6 ] s , t0 tr y , 10 do reason detluctive|y, much car- 

ters, or the masters of our genera- Bui anyone^ who has struggled -S 'K'mlng the S! knowledge ii or then Piaget and ijie Kendlers 
tion, the whole exercise may seem work out what Moltntau'i 5s tHulS" ton* 
no more than an intellectiial able fienernlJzations BChriUy ’"' W a^j&otiler a t0 make us that for educated adults lan- 

piliow-fight. But they order these o e Shin | C 2ei down to «** f ; '^e Rift i re S,,CCGSS ‘ fiuage has. a meaning divorced from 

JL £naBStt± 2 £x sstszj: Js i s^g! t stt 1 ^ 

alrli£ts| fiSSS 

iPSsSsf llfsss 

•SSBS3WMVS *?“ 1TL J... 


the:,ttisk bf rewriting the intellec- - 
tital histnry -of Europe in the past 
two. ceil Furies; . rqrisfensairo always ! 


Inclined to suppose that what ih. 
new for then- must be a discovery: 
For all,- though English readers, wifi , 
■find little' that ritey Tiave not 
already found, In Kart. Popper’s 
'treatment of " tlie poverty of his- ' 
toncism V apd. in Tlanimh Arendt's 
- study of the Ihrigihs :of modern 
. totali tai;iunisni. .What , ritey add ■ is 
tin Hurt end.a 'senra-of malt drama: 
The> detpise academic- mandarins 
nnd .have a sense of maiming the 
humewde-s of lui.miuiity^ . • 1 , • 


'The poss fried, i . !' Stef jink' with tin.- ' 

1 mited freedom, I r fetid*d witb urt- 
limited , ddspotisni.”- ; ' r 

1 Ctovers lorigtaal contribution to 
Otis debate fs twofold, First he, 
sti'esses the importance of 'Kant. If 

tha master thinkers had read Kant 

proporiy, they would have, had. to 
admit Che . folly • of their over-arch- 
' There is no knowledge 

of tjhb thing in itself”, ..tin access 
to ■ Hip ■ Absolute. Kawt simui- 
taneouslv makes "science “ m QSS ;- 
Ibla and states its 'limitations, , The 
master riilnkors” realized riie 
threat which Kant posed to their I 
.system- building, so they first dis- 
tor ted hint in order to rfefute him ■ 
(Hegel) and then • cav^ierS} 
Ignored hum Clavel needs KtSrfor 
.another and ■perhaps more : surnris- 
* Karttis scepticism does . 

not J*ttd, !iq. .Chnstian; ,£elth.. but; 

' : 3h*rJSd b !i vto;; tocatfl -fiicu: mi: 
the mmi of knowledge as a totally 
i free pud unexpected gift. ■ w i 

V next , 


they eon solve problems not sup- 
ported hy human sense. It is tills 
tieed to be so sustained whicli 
enables pupils, and adults, to rea- 
son in one situation but not -in 
another. The problem ntf why 
pupils often find school learning 
difficult is further developed, with 
the auritor drawing attention tu the 
Importance for the pupil both of 
some reflective awareness of lan- 
guage and of some ability to stick 
to a question and not be diverted 


to handle disembedded thought. 

The remainder of the book Is 
taken up with a discussion of what 
rhe school can do about the mat- 
ters raised, and how teachers can 
best maintain the child’s natural 
urge fo be effective, and competent, 
to understand obe world rind act 
skilfully within it. Stress is placed 
un the Importance of reading in 


any particular context of use, or at 
least a meaning that- is not totally 
embedded in events. Not so with 




1 F««hX " un- more cone rent, am n f »vr“ iikju Wien iwwi. .j 7W.«i,- 

tarendes ■ countries of the Third Thfl nventli impi‘«SK 1 J kd^^ " ^ ! ,i ”’“ 7,nil,p ”' 1 eVunts - 

" 'f^T “P 6 ' ' countries ld ln ' Fehn^ "formal “ i.r “ atistraci . 

•: .i.Tha papers from Africa arc very , fi.i- u common rheolhgi c ^;*j^i^^S^JW8» 11 s y-^ 10 arrive at a ! oC society and sciidoliiig Ite wa ^ 

..iptwesrirtg v a pa-^t lone® last--- 4 . Alisfa V W- ■'« Thh is the those pupils who 

w.oschew ,Oie^epet?tjqn. pf .luropwo .• ' .* V " ‘through the Lan- hmdJe diiembcdded 1 ’ ihmklng. for 


theory or intellectual . development. 

This is aii important book. It 
adds further eviden.ee to the view 
that people reason best jn situations 
about which they have experience 
and which, are meaningful to them. . 
Such knowledge Is riot altogether 
new, but it has burin frequently 
ignored Since Luria first alerted its 
to the problem -a^ a result of hi? 
studies in. Soviot Central Asia in 
the 1930s. Currently we know that. 
Kalahari Busbmriu tan use. hypo- . 
rhetlco-deductive thought in relation 
to animal, tracking, but cannot use 
it, before much study, in relation 
to, -say, a simple physics piobiem. : 
The author could also bay* pointed . 
out that the cognitive and linguis- 
tic pressing:- of ; the home and 
Day]*.- environment -aids, or hinders 
the' 'child’s abiiify to hnndle disem- 
heddod .thought, arid consequently 1 
his; ability to. learn; in sdirroi, and : 
sedre nigh on'TQ tests. 1 • 



NORTHERN IRELAND 

stumi lasi mIn i.iillai iii.n and liuiiaiiy 1IUAUD 

I.IDKAriY .SI |J VICE 

Applk'.ili<>n > .ice i uvli <•() fi.j i Iii.. i4i|li)w(iiu [u.st.i 

1. PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (SO 1) 

Si»rf Train In- ■ -uul Dcvvl'iumuni. 'Ihe n>i-*t will In li-jful ut 
Litii.ny Ml-.i Jqii;n mi >, ltn||yn.i*iliH'h. 

2. PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (SO I) 

CiillliHilfai A|t|'1ii.iln'n sind LIh'mmi. llili, pi.,t will k- La.h 1 
a.t LUirur> Huui|.|iiji-tL-r,, ll.ill>-iialiiiicli. 

3. PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (AP S) 

Till lyca met Disirki. 'rhis pu,l will lie bused at Tullyiarfli-i 
Lltuary. 

Sal.iiy m-siIcs : I'mis 1 .ir J / E 4,^iu £5,25fi pliii £312 
incut. 1’oit t £-1 .-Wit -14.7r>l |>1 us £312 supplcni&iH. 

Applii'aul i niu:.l Iu- Cii.ircfiecl Librarian., uini huve at L-.ist 
Five year-,’ i rJiM’iiiit « x|Ki iciuc. 

Application r« ii-iiis mid iurtlier details may be ub mined from 
tlie Personnel Of fleer. Suul Ii Enslern F.diKallnn and l.llirarv 
lluuril, 18 Whuknr Avenue, UelfHSI, 1IT9 6KF, anil ciifii- 
plclcri fornit must he relumed by 4 tent, on Friday, I (Jill 
November, 1978. 


mieiidei:n college of education 

COLLEGE LIBRARY 

Ai’pHm'ii'JW .«r jmite.l r- -r rli.- r."-l ■>€ 

LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE of 
Bibliographiciil Services 

Tlio mu fnl .-ii iiiIi.Ijiu- will be jv-i'iiiiilblc tor the a-JminlMi.ul.in ■ I 

h-i'ik UL-i|in-.llti>lls ni<J'ej|nl.luiili ijj, .iml will be cx[wcleil Iu -li.in lull, 

in Ilu- Aoik nl Ui« I ilnurj inun.iyciueiil leant under llie diro.-n.in 
ut Ilu- Print ip:il l.lbrjrim. 

Cm ul i Ju t«.4 ,)ii milt be i huriL-iiit I.Uirurluii, and ihiiuld cltlicr 
n univcMliv decree nr li.nc lud ,nitubi>i esaerirnec. 

The ,jlnry seek- is t4.V20.l5.riaJ aIiIi plncing rh.cnnling lo f\peiinu.'.-. 
"11 ic -ncee-.rul t-jiiidii|i<i>. vi ill I# ex peeled to take lip duly ns ■■■am 
ns possible. 

Further nnrllcall.iH Hid forum nf amplication, which slinuld I'e 
rcluriu-d n>' FriJ jv Jmh N.nv mbv r, |i7>t. may be obininaM f(a<m Ilit 
College Seerelorv. Ak-rdeen f ntlegc bf FducaUoii. HI lion l*lj, v i . 
Aberdeen. AB'J I FA. 


£'£E§ S Qlithnmpton 


BBC CYMRU, 
WALES 


SENIOR 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

Appllcpllona ars invlloe lor a peil 
•concerned principally with catalogu- 
ing duties In lha Main Library. Can- 
didates should be cliariatnd libra- 
rians or have completed a course or 
pi oreosl onal sduoal Ion leadl ng lo 
chartered status. 

Salary on the scale r 3,485 to M.63Z 
per annum. 

Farther pBrllauisra Irom Mrs. P. 
Vsughsn-Sinllh, The Unlverslly, 
Southampton. 808 BNH, to whom 
application^ should be returned by 
November IB, 1878, ghdng dnlalls ol 
quollllOBtlone end experience and 
Ihe names at Uvea rdiliti. Please 
quote, rsl. 103S/C/TL9. 


EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

; senior library 

ASSISTANT 

(TBMPOHAHV) 

Appllcallons ora I nulled for I ho 
TEMPORARY post ol SENIOR i 
LIBRARY; ASBISTANT (Librarian 1 
Qrsda 1), In ths Main. Library 
Cataloguing Department. There 
thill bo ait emphasis on cataloou-, 
log materials in pure and applied 
science. Applicants should have 
a profssaional qumillcsMon In' 
librsrlsnghip;- a degree in sci- 

S spd s knowledge of UDC 
d b6 an aHvanisga. . The 
appointment wi|l bo lor bm 
months tfa start ns soon as pos- 
sible. 'Grade I salary acute 
S3.B63-C6.804 . per . annum. 

Further details may. be ablalmtd 
from the Beareleiy lo Ihe Unlver- 
slly,. Old Colligo, South Bridge, 
Edinburgh, EH8 8YL, lo ' whom 
jpplWetions. -wl|h lbs hsinea apd 
, oddrcMM of two ilhnu, should 
be gent fty pUi N street bar. .1876 
piepee goo|e .Rplerpnoe 70Z4. 


(£3,17543,975 p.al 


To mn a ant all library used hv 
radio and lelovlalon production 
staff. Duties will Inclu.jo a 
llmltad amount ol rsaonrclt worli. 
Appiloania should be fully quali- 
fied .Librarians will) a knowledge 
or gonoral reference work, sn 
interest In current slfelrs gum-r- 
ally and In Welsh topics in 
particular. Thorough knowtariue 
of Welsh end a continuing aware- 
nasa o* osnatal trends In Welsh 
llleralure essential. 

Based In Card if r. 

Plaaso IslephcHie or writs Imnw- 
dlsteiy, enclosing addreinad 
envoi ops, Idr applloatlon form, 
quolfng relerence 7S.G.10B3.TL, 
; lo Appolnlmenta . Deparimenf, 
BBC, London W1A 1AA, Tel. 01- 
I 8BD 4468, Exr. 4018. 


EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

. Assistant librarian , 

• .. (CATALQQUINO ) 

Applications are Invited for Ihn 
post or ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
(Librarian Grade. |l) In Ihe Main 
. Lrbrary Catalaguinfl Depenment, 
.with an . expected emphasis on 
pure and applied science. Can- 
didates should be gt actuates .wjlb 
a prbfBBSlOrisI qualification in l|b- 
rarlunshlp, end have some ex- 
perience ot working In ho acdilc- 
mfo library. A aolonco degree and 
a knowledge of' UDC wifi be 
advoniages. The pobI will he 
vacant from 1st January. iBJO. 

. Grqde II salary stale S3,Bf3- 
67,764 par- annum. 

Further details may be Oblalned 
ham the Secretory to ihe ‘tfnriMr- 
eiiy.' Old . Collage. South Bridge. 
Edinburgh, EH6 6YL, to wham 
.applications, crilh tlm names ami 
: arfdroasbp .bl.iwe relermw, efioirW 
be'ssot by 1i)ib Nrilr4tnb*r,,1P78 ' 
I -Flee se ' quote riotareflea. 7023. !. 
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INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


NATIONAL 

MARITIME MUSEUM 

Greenwich 


School 


Research Assistant 


Librarians 


Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians 
for the following posts (grade Librarian III) •: 

Salary scale, £4,225 to E5.T55 (inclusive of London 
weighting and (he Phase 1 supplement). 


VaoxhaJ/ Manor Lower School 

Lawn Lane, SWB TTU 


A part-time librarian fs required for the tower school to have 
responsibility for the fully developed resources centre and to 
work in dose co-operation wilh the teaching and media re- 
sources stall. The library area is spacious and well equipped 
and there is clerical assistance available. This posit (on requires 
a librarian who Is Imaginative, co operative, forceful, energetic 
and a good organiser. The library resources centre is helnq 
■^planned in the near future on a spacious central site. Intend- 
mg applicants are welcome to visit Ihe 3Chool. 


Mount Carmel School 

Eden Grove, N7 8EA— part lime 

The llbrailan (Upper School) is responsible for the d-iy-lo day 
running oi the library, and the acquisition, maintenance and 
exploitation of books and other materials relevant to the woik 
of the school. 

The librarian is responsible to the Headmistress and her deputy, 
and attends Heads of Department meeting!, nnd individual De- 
partmental meetings as relevant. 

' Working closely with Ihe librarian (Loivor School), [lie MRO 
and the teaching staff, the aim is to establish a unified Re- 
sources Centre that wilt benefit staff end pupils throughout the 
school. 


... to join the Hydrographic Section of the Department 
of Navigation and Astronomy and asBlal with the man- 
agement of the Museum's collections of charts, maps 
and globes. Work Includes research for documentation 
ol ihe collections and preparation of catalogues; organ- 
isation, storage and conservation of collections ; answer- 
ing inquiries ; and preparation of displays. 

Candidates should normally have a degree (or equiva- 
lent) preferably In History or Geography and must have 
at least GCE 'O' level pass or A, B, or C award (or 
equivalent qualification) In Mathematics. Knowledge of 
surveying and cartographic techniques and interest in 
maritime h)9tory advantageous. Reading ability In at 
leasl one modern foreign language or Latin desirable. 

SALARY: es RA Grade I £4.375 to £5.720 or RA 
Grade II, £3.110 to £4.690- Level of appointment and 
starting salary according to age. qualifications and expe- 
rience. Non-contributory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to b'e 
returned by November 16, 1978) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link. Basingstoke. Hampshire 
RG2f UB. or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 68551 
(answering service operates outside office hours). 
Please quote ref. G(52) 382. 



INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


Collingwood School 

York Grove, SE15 2NZ 


Collingwood is a secondary school for girls organised on com- 
prehensive lines with a roll- of 1 approximately 8B0 pupils. The 
MM b MUM on two sites with library facilities on each. 
’■ at up,Mr 

The library services form an Integral part or the school life 
prirtt ® nd 0,h8r resources. The librarian works 
SS 3 ,!* 5*"" °"!«r <"1“ If® P®-*on ap 


Library 

Assistants 


Salary range, £3,748 to £3,968 

'fmeltniva of £472 London Weighting .allowance and £312 
Phase 1 supplement) 


KlSl be given every opportunity to develop ’the" librsFy 
to. mest lhe requirements of staff and pupils. 9 


Vacancies In college libraries and in the Central Library 
Resources Service. 


Cferioel assistance is provided. 


Applicants should have recently completed or be about to 
complete their full-time studies at library school and be 
seeking un opportunity to work In a recognized library to 


App/fce Hon forms /rom the Education Officer, EQ/Estab, 
70, Room 367, The County Haft, London SE 1 7PB. 
Tep?/ 6 0/10,080 0 Brge . Blnm P Bd addressed envelope lor. 

W^ovembi° r ?97B? bQ f6Wrn6d Mt ,atQf ,hon 


complete their period oF approved service. 


Application forms and further details from the Edu- 
cation Officer liO/Estab IB, Room 367, Tilt County 

a large stumped 


Hall, SE1 7PB, Please enclose 
addressed envelope far reply. 

Completed forms to be returned not later than 10 
November, W8. 


Sedgwick Forbes Group, leading International 
Instance Brokers, -wish to appoint a 


GROUP LIBRARIAN AND 
INFORMATION OFFICER 


This Is a challenging and demanding oppor- 
tunely providing a new Group service for 
collation nnd exploitation of Information, both 

ESS"- ext ? ru ^y/ Q worldwide 


:7 I 


readve^-thte' pgsufott* o^llbrarla'ii wlth Ysub- 
. Btanfial company, having lmd a background of 

. rrunnUf ~*' T — = -- '« 

.Theol 


s, fn Industrial or Commercial Library. 
Hllty K> Mhifliunlcate at. ail levels is 
tssoMtlali. 


■ import qn 1 paw appointment.' aiid 

, -Su be. commenfurape with the responsi- 
bilities involved, The Company' offers a wJde 
rajige of , benefits, including . free life assvr- 
' ni \ ce ; ,? ,con(i'ilutory pension icli-enie.- and a 
. sul»l4iMa;siiuf restagraht, "'.. 

Please apply with full details of age; exneii. 
encp ami current sotery to : 

,N, J, Champion, $te|t Mahqgor. 
SEDGWICK FORBES GROUP . * . 

1 • Sedcwfck Forbes House, ; .! 

33 Aidg&te High 81r*s|. London $C3M 1AJ 


-.1 .■ 



THE DUNN AND 


WILSON GROUP 


JUNIOR BOOKS LTD. 


Applications are Invited for die post of 


Stock Editor 


of tWs major library , bQoksalMag organization. Responsi- 
bilities Include the reviewing of new, publications, stocks 
purchase and subject classification. 

The successful candidate will probably be a Chartered 
Librarian with considerable experience In the field of 
children's literature. Knowledge or computerised cata- 
loguing apajlcatlqos .woulij be an advantage. 


^ntarortdd- pertorfiir*. iivyfced- to. reply hi enclosing 

■, ; qwri«liim|V0At, 10 a— •• ■ ; :.', y ; ; ; 

Dixon ' 


• A.' B: Durfn 
JUNIOR BOOKS LTD * ' 
Earls l^oad, Graugenioutb SK3.6XE 


’SEDGWICKFORBESGROUP 

' intejci V^tforWlI ItisurniVcej Brqltorfv. 

.v. ws'?-. y.v--- y\> 


OXFORDSHIRE G0UHTY LIBRARIES 

LIBRARIAN 


..bicesTEH ubharV 

' *' P ;V*' M ' 4 “ 10 ?«• P ,r p|i>* ES«» wpplhment par annum 
1 p 9f! c *70.' Indue- form Chartered Ubrirlim. Vlth- (D i au . n i 

■ The bfinct, U sHuMid in 

A dfl&crlnlion nt IN. .. , ... . F aia 0a * a *- 





The British Council 


OVERSEAS 

LIBRARIANS 


The British Cnuncll Is seeking well qualified, tiiKrtwa 
Hbrariuns t«i occupy key prists In Its libraiy wrrlcK m , 
seas. The duties will Include ; the supervision or ihe r.i^ 
"’a Hbrmy and Information services ; the proraobon Si 
Itl5li I looks and oilier printed word materials' the 
lou of advice on the development and expansion or w°i 
raw services and HUrailunsliln ttalafna: cltwn uJi^. 


ell’s llbraiy and Informal Ion services j ' the"’ - -’ ,lltCw,i 

Brltlsli ' 

vision . ..... 

library services and llbrai lunshlp traiaing ; close uiiSn 
with the library world and the local book trade Post* » 
available at the equivalent of the Council's E and F GniS 
A vacancy In Grade F also exists for a young and icum 
librarian to undertake h similar range of duties In a oumbtf 
of countries which he or she will visit from a bate intS 
Council’s London headquarters. The successful candidate 
lor this post wilt have a good working knowledge of Trtnih 
Applicants should be Associates of the Library Auaclatlu 


os possess an equivalent qualification. Substantial kno*. 
* ’ ' Irr ' ' - 


ledge of libra Han ship In Britain Is csnonttal. Experience (a 
the book trade nnd In Ubrarlanshlp training are desIraMr 
Preference will he given tu graduates. 


Apjioiu inent will be on a 2 year fixed term contract to At 
staff of the British Council. Service may be on secondntm 
from a candidate’s present employer. Tlic Initial salary for 


candidates appointed In Grade E will he lu the region of 
£6,400 ; for those appointed in Grade F It will be Is the 
region of £5,300. Overseas allowances. Including children'] 
education allowances will be paid while serving In pwit. 
overscu 5. 

For further details and application forms please write or 
telephone, quoting L/3 to Slarf Rccrnlimcnt Deparlmrai. 
The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA, 
telephone 01-409 8011 extension 3041. 


heshire 


Chartered Librarian 



AP 4/5 E 4 . 245 -E 5.073 


Required al Brookvale County Comprehsnslva 
School, Murdlshaw, Runcorn. 

The successful candidate will be expected 
to develop virtually from scratch, the main 
library and resource area for this brand new 
school. Ha /She will need to work closely with 
all departments, in particular with the English 
Department, bo that the libraries come as a 
total learning resource — both book and 
non-book, for staff and pupils. Some 
knowledge ol AVA would be useful . 
Commencing salary according to age, 1 
qualifications and experience. 

Application forms and further details are 
obtainable from tho District Education Officer, 


Cheshire County Council, Grosvenar House, 

‘ *' Rt 


Shopping City, Runcorn WA7 IBfl. 
Closing dale : 10 November. 


NEWMARKET UPPER SCHOOL 

(Aga range 13-18 years) 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


Salary £3,369 to £4,146 Inclusive ol supplement! 
(minimum ol £3,732 lor Chartered Librarian). 

Required lor 1st January. 1970, full-time c l ua * i ^r_ flhftV a 
librarian to organise and develop Ihe library at the a 
school. Starling salary according lo qualifications a 
experience. . . ^ 

Further Information and application forms awmm 
Ihe Headmaster, Newmarket Upper School, Exninfl 
Newmarket, Suffolk, to whom cbmpleted forms rase* 
returned by 17th November, 1978, 


Suffolk County Coi 


JORDANHTLL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 
Southbrae Drive, 

. Glasgow G13 1PP 


ASSISTANT 


LIBRARIANS 


Two Assistant Librarians 
are required for posts 
within the chi lego library. 
One posL i$ In the main 
library and one Is tn the 
audio- visual library. ’ 
Applicants should : be .char- 
tered- librarians or liavo 
completed' their professional 
examinations. 

The' salary will be on the 
Natlunal Joint Council’s Ad- 
ministrative and Profes- 
sional , Scale I/fT, £3,732-. 
£4,245. J 

■Further.. : particulars nnd 
application : toiu7s can be 
‘obtained fiOm the: Personnel 
Officer,.' Jo^ten hill : Colldge 


of Education. 76 Southbrae 
Drive, Glasgow 'G13 1PP, 10 


wtiom ' cuninleteU fotflis 
should be returned 1 Uy 17th 


November, 1978, 

r' k ' ' i » » l e r i l 


Petails of 

advertising, 

• carried if) 
C1aasl!l«<l 
Pages may 

from , 


Yhe , 1 

Advertlsemani MS*fi ,r ! 


THE 

TIMES 

LITERARY 


LITER AK^ 

SUPPLEMER' 

Tlmaa MeWPN^.^ 


jvfra r — .-u 

.Times 

p o. box.N 0, *' 
nsw FEinM rt8 
- ' House 
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classified advertisements 


librarian of wiltsnbre 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 

tu Society appIRnflon* foi Ihh pool loMowiny Hid death of 

ui Rich’ id Sandal i . MA.. f S.A . F.L.S., Honamiy LiPntrian lai 22 
' u , in library conslils ol Hbuut 6.000 voliimas moinlv concorngd 
T-n local nlitoiy. natural hlslnrv. archaeolegy. lopouixpny end 
cinealofly There Is also u collection ol prims, drawings nnd mens, 
fti main pmpose la lo maintain and dovolop a service lor mombera 
ird all fltnors mtereslnd in local hlaiorlcol research. The post calls 
U academic and edltorlnl ablllly. experience ol library organisation, 
ui interest In looal hiatory and a aympniltollc enthusiasm far the 
isrk ol a Courtly Society, founded In 1B63 wllh over 1,200 memtbors. 
pit idmlrJitratlon of thi> Society with lie Library and Museum ie 
.^asssDIy cnnduciad vrllh economy end with the help ol volunteers, 
ire succeesiu) candidate would need to live In or near Devl/en and 
i«jld be appolmod with a salary/hororailum suMccI to nogoilaiion 
rtthj llghi ol w» oi her qualillcallons. nos and hours lo ba worhod. 
ffniien applications giving lull delella and ihe names ol Iv/o referees, 
ttguld ba addreasod lo Tho Socrelnry, The Museum, 41 Long Shorn. 
[t..ies, Willi. 


enthusiasHc 

LIBRARIAN 


Umagemenl Horizons, an expanding company or specialist! in 
irrtrnatlonal rololllng and consumer merkoting, require e librarian 
is manage Iheh oxpandlng information resources books, reports, 
ran callings and photographic materials. Tha olllcoa are In the 
unha ol Rlohmond, Surrey, about ten miles from central London. 
M are looking for a chariorod librarian (or equlvolonl), Ideally 
i.th tom a precllcal exparlenoe. Plenee write to Ian Clark wllh 
Pill career details, explaining why you think you oro Ilia bast 
won lor thla |ob. Salary Indicator £3.600 plus, with regular 
rirtawi relalod to your porlormance. 


mh 


Management Horizons (U.K.) Llmllod, 
Lion House, 

Red Lion Streel, 

Richmond, Surrey TWS 1RB 


CyngorSlr 



County Council 

iW-Wions ara tnvllod tor the 
1 Mnag poet - 

(Motion dspartment 
AMMAN VALLEY 
COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 
Airnnentord 
end 

TBEQIB COMPREHENSIVE 
8CH00L 
«. •• Usndsllo 

mol librarian/ 
RESOURCES 

(C88 28/7) 

iLMot l ? /AP4 8M11-M.M0 
10 quuiNioailan bar) 
SirS- M ‘ Mla,y ■uPPWmani. 
wir«. muai 0B ohailoreo 
322?, w Btaduaios who havo 
ST" boat gradunla 

P LJl Nl »»rv sludiea. 

2 t* ,ul "PPllMni will 

Sol .J** 1 ■ wwk ,n on “ 
,n lh ? 0,hB ' aild 
Wm i ' ##0U, " BB based library 
^n l l , ' th ,6h0dl - Tha 
* ■ b9 :«Ponalblo to 

? 01 ® BCh school 

01 ,h « 

a«i . ,* rtl1 bB •xPocted to 

Ubra/y. Service. 

•» r " , urnablo by 

g. nWembar. ig7B, are avall- 
t*M**«L P *i ot a Blampad 
Pnvelope, from , the 
9e m . ?' Ferionnel • and 
c "™"' 

sSH"* w ,nd| f*pi'v. 


UNIVERSITY of 


w^riih *" ,nvl i M from 

1 4nit wLlS., ^ Bo°d- honour i a 

, ^ Jrery qualltlgaHon^' 


RESEARCH OFFICER 

, the llonrrl For fioc-iai Roaponat- 
lrlllly. a «i>KCIaluc(l agonty of ihe 
(loiibrttl Uyrutil of Iho Church ot 
Knnlund roqulroi a Ri-SMircii orn- 
cur. rjic Olhror will bo rp«irou- 
blblo for ilto prepor.ilion of bripf- 
tng niBioriat on a vvldo ranou or 
todul and poUUcal lanues and for 
developing Ihe Do.irit'a work on 
venal policy An ability lo write 
clour nnd cone I so Mtellah Is rsmm- 
tlnl. ns Is an IniertHl In UtriM'aii 
nurtn) <rl]i lc h. 

U.iljry on an Incremental amlo 
from xa.sg 7 to Ad.ltu. 

I'or (urthor nnniciilara wrile to : 
Mra. Mary Whlllny. Poraonnol om- 
••er. Church ItoiBg, Doan's Vard. 
Lnnilotl HIV IP 3NZ. 

t/oilnu dale, Ullli N o vi-iu hr r, 
1‘iVH. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TI1E WEST INDIES 

THIN II* Atl 

UlmAlilAN 111. tbinilldafea should 
Uo uraduolua unit UuUlot* Mu uro- 
firrvQilttl (iuiijiilc.il lr,n In llbrn 

... - iC l P 


I'Uuihlp for lire imm. or 
l.ibrorintt and in air-”" 
have e mint muni qf 


or Aiai&uint 

lljlun should 
throo . yoon f 

IS 


ahlti/tntarmmlan tdonco 
lido tot 

nnu . 

_ Jut of. threo voon' 

expet'loncn nueiembly in. Univer- 
sity llbrurich' lo (iuotify for 
.nmominivni ai ihn level or l.ib. 
rorlnn III. Apnolniers will bn 
us^innod onn.isii-h to lhp licadr-ra' 
HrrvK'ci - nnd 'I pchiilcal Scrvicos 
soctiniis of the. Library, and eximri- 
nnca- In any of llivan vtiml areas 
wutlM bu nil Duvunlniiu. 

Biii.iiy suits i nndor rmiow > : 


A Ml slant l.lbTiirlrin: TTillJMflU . IO 
ITS lft ,074 nor annum; Libmrlan 
ill: rlliip.wri io iTviv.Wi per 
annum . iCi _ _ alerllnn nuiifilm 
TTH4.T0I. *T 8.9. U. llnlum shad 
dccommoilailon if avatiaWo nl xq 
por cent or furnlanod ni HT on 

ramily paasnoca. Study end Tpiyi 
(Irani. 




a B I (I I led oiip'lrallon Iiwp COpIC-S) 
ciUTlculum viian ana.nninlno 
Ihron ro/rrcH»a.|u no. mQl . 

ft 



' H :•/ 1 

"^SSpASSn: L 

■iM-hjiva expert- | 

ikap^K'SSlo I 

v^ns, 

®»r, UnNarally 

■TL : Na 



Wl.XHAM PARK llDHPITAf. 

Slnil'il, lliils 

r.irmiTAt. uiiiiAiiiAN 
< i- 'i I - 1 >■ n»j i 

II ('m'JA AJI'JNS III,. Itisflril - nV' 

ll.r- I'ii!, I ol j rij| l-l In,., i 

l-ir ni'Li Ml IJl.'.ftL l.lllll Alii AN . 

I hr I'l-r Jin n|i„..]in l .d I., !|, Is n. tv 

iri.sl will i, u riqiiirwi i„ i-MwnJ 
ilia i>«.<iinij slock jm i„ ii.-ssioi, 
•hi li<r>.rinnii.>ii amice lor lli> 
'■"Jl.al sl.iil. |l|„ nhr.iry |,.is ■ lu'. r 

• nniiii-li.ins will; iir.il ,ii I il- 

5 VJ »w J * I- Wlndiur. iid 

VAh in. -1.1'iiij aru nipi nt in.. 

n.Vwtfk 

A | |. Ml. nils slmuld I, ..Id *l,o mi. i, if,- 

l-rljlo i|U.iliiiL.iii.,nn in 

■>r lii(..nn.ill,-.n science Sul.iry l., u 
raia Uni wlii.ii'-ilmo inclusive sniurr 
MXln ni J. ..Vi . to El. r a,j for T l- 
liour w. eh . 

I urtlirr dr Lilts Anil x fid lull on 
lonn frr.jii liislrlcl IVr^onm.i [).. 
IMrtiubul. Roil Hoii.s llo.il 1 1, D|s- 
Jfkj. HI Ti.inrus I load. Windsor, 
linrlis, Closlnu do to, link riuviim- 
tmr. 


BUiin.l-ll.VN MllRARY 

Okinrd 

ANtlCAim ara In vl lull fur 
llir PUb r ol IILbr.ARi:il OF I ir.i.n 
lo In vckiipaie rollocllona nr prlniod 
opnojnoro. and the proUoma m- 
vnivod In their loilnp. consorvailon 
nnd public .irersi. The pro loci io ho 
auunorti-d for ono yuan in tho iirm 
tnatnnro ny the llrlllih l.ibrarv He* 
n ear ill nnd ucvu lo pmont Douari- 
mont. Appllcnnts sli.iuld havn iomo 
experience In iiostermltiaie reri-urch 
and Iho liumnntiina. nnd ai&o autbu 
arU-nroa. l.vportencn in the Lrolec-i 
Held would, hr an ndviniape. A|«dl- 
cantx sliniil.l be |.rapnrud to travel 
widely within the Untied Kluudotn. 
Salary 4.6. 7 <j 3 pur annum . plui 
iMvelllnu i.xi'Oiisoi. 

Appltcatlona. logoihor with ihe 
lurnna of two rcrorcol. to be soul 
jo Iho Rferolory u( rho Ltbrary. Ilon- 
Intan Ubniy. OxiordUXX Ann, by 
3l*j Otlobur. l'lVR. TTio uicreannil 
unplicuni wouta bo expected to Man 
on and January,. Ib7'j. Further par- 
ikulars on apiilkallon. 


C'lll-slMTtK CDUYTY 
OIUNLII. 

f IIAIIII III l| 1. 1 1 III A III AN 
Ai". j i„ i: i. j |c, 

li< nun. >i fill 1 1 1, . >• ,il v.'.ili liujl'.ii 
- k. '.nlijl i.iiUr,,... Vv ili-.vli I. ll.iJO. 

« ii i In ji, i}i- i^.ii.-h- I da. or 

lliiili • | ■ , i 1,11,1,1, n. .n ...un J, 

|ir.» .il.-.i 

Api'll* -ill'.ii lurnis iifi-J inrilitr d>r- 
tolls .up i.M.i]n.,tilr. irum iiit* elder 
Adinini-.'i.iln.. ni, i, W.irrlriui'iii 
I -I Jitii- .,1 I. III. If. \\ iiiwi. k II nail, 

I* .n I in Ul:t l ii.i.l 

(In in u d.H. loih Not rlnln r. 


LECTURES & MEETINGS 


l«»% Al- NAIIONAi. INSIIIlirr. 
lo Ill INI] 

PERSIIVAL ASSISTANT 

l l r.<s..,uUlv 40.- ■.-i. iu iiiimi Mi ld 

• Oil I Id Slllil'.lils llr.illlo I.Lh- 

■ •■rv In It, ie-w i it >'iid*p>. IliallW 
House. imiswi'II liujil, L.C 1 ■ neji 
Anm-l i r,it|..i ground Hi.-tilrinj . 
Mo'iiri-. c.ii.n bln nli'J fldauidble per- 
, ni rtf wood cducuiir.n. ti-lllinu lo 
work .is fun or a learn. Varied 
t-leri' al dull, s . somr. lyplnp emnn. 
H.ii .Musi i>p wiiiinu la loam 
hr ■ HI*-. I’on Tu) ui, i .nil i,i-rion wish. 
Hi.* io r»liiri, tu [iill-ilnii- work. 
Hularv willrlr, i.inno C V,B7-£4.U>'rH 
P’.t .wiiiui, i ulus fr.u luin.li In slofl 
rv'tAUt.ini (lours- •• (fA.Ui. bxc-ei- 
iimt IIN III ncnxion acbenic with 
iriinsli r ihility 

Written a nr/ll rations lo: Pornonnel 
Qfflror, IINIH 2nd f.rtdl l>orlland 
SI.. London WIN 6AA. 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

Li'M* •I'CAf* nru.UMi.nn a i ion 
CUN I ItL 

BVNtOll UIIIIAKV ASSISTANT 


UNIV9RS1TY COLl.KCE, 
BOTSWANA 

APPI.lCATinNS pre tnvllod for 
the following POSTS In Iho Coiiopa 
Library: 

LIIIRARIAN, lie 'Blip will bo dir- 
eclly rcMionalbio lu uie liecior for 
the munauemonl ol tha library. For 
Mill past, applicant* mutl bo prorpa- 
alonoiiv ciuaiiried and axporlencod. 

ARA1STAN r IJnnAHIAV. CATA- 
LOUUKR. ijuailflcalloni roquirad 
him ctthir posl-nraduaio diploma or 
dfarpa In Libra ri.insli in. plus caia- 
loouing oYperlonca. prelcrably In a 
Univoraily Library. 

notary scalos: Librarian. PiO.hpn 


niemnniatlon and assoclalnj bene- 
fiu— llioso ora proaenlly under 
vlaw. rntnily paiiageit bau 
allowance: biennial ovorsoea 
Indurmnonl allowance 3»» ne. 

F ratuiry 'in per cent ni pnd ot rach 
ivo-year tour plus ctirlous allow 


allowance: biennial 'ovorMaa’^Kraw*. 
Indurmnenj allowance 30 per coni: 


Deiallod Din.llciillons Mwo copuo 
wllh rum.' mum cMnc and i.nminn 
llrre.- riif.'l e„s_ |.j h„ _VlU lu t^^iv. 


BJ50 sonil one copy lo Intrr-IJnlvor- 
afiy Council. Wl. m Touenhoni 
court Rond, London W1P DDT. 
Fnrllipr . ilPbilii may ho obtained 
I root oil her nilnrc-sa. 


QDKBN MARY OOU.BGE 
UnlvKraliy ol l.ondun 
THE LIUI1AKY 

APPUOATIONS are Invited for 
II, p pool nr ASSISTANT. IJMIJ AHIAN 
MicHOora' Services ,. which inclndei 
annlod ftpecUIUMton in Mtmtwi 


APPI.1GA IIONS -ro Invited rroiu 
piofonslondlly (lUJltllrd LHUIA. 
WIANS ror the jhi&I of bLNIOIt 
I.IIVHAHV ABRIUVAN1 In Ihe EUrO- 
irc.'in Dorumoniaiton r lenhe which 
forma pari nr ilii< law Library. 
r«mOitialea bhoulu be mj>c j looted 
In the mulomunB and ilolnllod bi- 
■lexlhu »( .tocuinenH and hooks, 
■■rarer. (bly lu tliu Social Hcleiu'ea. 
rind should linvej worktna know- 
ledge ul I ranch mid tlormun. 

Ini Hal c.nary will bo on nreda 
IV iRI.bOV lu £-L2<m tier annum i 
nnd. ilia poreon .ipcmlnlcd will bo 
rcuulrod to btko up i)ie post as 
wun aa noa&lbie. 

I'urlher parllcutara may ba ob- 
mined from Min Uoreen Wal«on. 
linlveriflv of E*o4«'. to whom 
aoptlL-alluns should be aom • three 
■ oiileii with the names of two 
ruiTfooi by 14 Novembar. »V7B 
PImsp quota roforc-nce No. 318‘J. 


COVENTRY 

11 IE LANCIIR81 1'.H POLVrEGllNia 

ABBIhTANT suhilct UBRARIAN 
(AujiTled Hctencosi 
|g3.7SS lo ta.UHJ or L4.77S 
io £i>.u73 per annum ■ 

lionulrod. a .ORADLiATE CHAH- 
ir.niib L1IIIIAHIAN WlUi 4 back, 
nmund in riiyaic*. chemlaLry or 
mathemahc9. some experience In on 
academic, reicorch library preferred. 

Vatanci duo lo Impendlnn m^lor 
dovaloinnoni of tho library— geod 
inraer proinecta. 

nood wnrklnu condlllana In now 
|,uruoBo-bnlll lihr.irv on Ihe com- 
nocT noivU'chnlc site In ceiiwal 
<:ov«nirv. ..... 

Iletiiin.il I'Mtensi,* ur. in *-'■■*-* 

' Hll I'M ll-'lll 

ipoclil 

HddTMMotJ DnvMom°io '^LjmJSSinfc 1 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION ANNOUNCES 
TWO INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 

at the 

Bellagio Study and 
Conference Center 

Bellagio, (Como), Italy 

International Conferences — small conferencos 
or working groups focusing on topics or 
problems of international significance. 

Scholars In Residence — an opportunity for 
scholars io work for approximately four weeks 
on individual projects. 

The Foundation provides the facilities of the 
Centre, located about 40 miles north of Milan, 
on a competitive basis to residents and con- 
ference organizers. It normally does not ptiy 
lor related costs, such as transportation, of the 
participants in these two programs. 

For more Information, write : 

Ms. Susan E. Garfield, Coordinator, 
Bellagio Study and Conference Center, 
The Rockefeller Foundation, 

1133 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York, New York 10036 


PUBLISHING 


l«w traplUMiou (ww .ami .tan 
we: l( Ira u an pleas* apply In wrMna 

Idrouail " f “ oblJP .dWSy.-Vil 
. Wan 

reu,rn j bi. 


nrilcar. Lnnclioslor i ; 
Priory Blraol. Covrnlry 


MANAGING-EDITOR FOR A MAJOR 
NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PROJECT 

Cli%a liiiigley I tJ. piiblixiiDri of librnrlaoshlp and reference worl:« 
nud a ntnuber l>} the K. O. Saur International Publishing Ormi|i. 
requue a oranofli ng -editor lo take charge of a major new pioirci 
commencing in jouuarj next And expeclod to occupy five >ear» |>, 
com pit lion. 

Experience in lihmion'dilii and InformulLon ivoilc is ioohi dejinhlc. 
hut tho hiiccekHlul cauillJoie mini have some famillurby with bonl,- 
publishing proras.et, and will be required to organise sad conn of s 
ipeclalf.1 kuH ol in- IS pe-»pl*. He mutt llhlio ot a lilgli level w,iti 
Mall "I iliv nmi.'ii.il Instl Kit mu f r- >nt whlcli the fciurcc material unain- 
ulrk jiiil be cdpjble uf punning and executing a coniUmmii «,.ik- 
achcdule Irani iq-iglnal copy to Ihe production aloga. 

Ilia poet requires both professional knowledge and a lilgli degree of 
adminiitrntlve ability to lie oxerc|*ed under prunire. 

Salary ranoe 17-1, M0. Apply !■ wriilnr to ihe Mu aail he Direclpr, Cl he 
Hloglo Lfil., 16 l’cmbtldue Road. Lcadaa WII. 



un4 Computer Srlceiro. Candida las llett tteunu rop .Military Archim 
utimiid haw nn ihtorost In . quid. in the coMi'oo Library, undlitaioa 
nmiod HaiiP systems, a imud hop. ahouJd have a nuod honourt dogrQa- 

! ura donrao in an uppnjpriotc.aub- urofcrably in hlBtoiy, and a uijj- 

»ci |ircifo«,»lpn»l llbrury quollflro- Ionia in archive ailnitnlsiratton or 



Purther detnila and application 
farr.ii obtolnabtn ftniu ‘Iho Rpala- 
trap i TLS ■ , Uuoen Mary Collnno. 
Mil* End Hoad LfKiil.qn. .El 4NS. 
to ho pquimort by 20lh November. 


atro xond ono copy,, to inter-uni. 

ssa r nttf'i'wTw 

Pur Hi er details may bp obtalnod 
from ollhor oddraaa. 

: CITY OP WAKBfTBMJ 
lM nmoPomA^^mSicr 


LONDON 

■ London Sriiool or Cvonomtcxi 

appuca™^^. ismgrf 

inrtdo gi In a Bninil loam under- 
toklnB iho rtaaatflcatlon.ol Ihe Lib- 
rary. Condidiiio# should bo at least 
an. with good previous Ltbrary 
oxportonco. Salary according to 
a do. quilt iillcaUony and oxncrlenca 
on the stn'o ta.MB lo SA.1SU jdttl 
Kino London Allowance. Hours 
v.3U lo 0.30 wllh aoma SatimJay 

f£*$sSi a latF*?' 

^rgagft S o® 

mont. to tho Librarian. Biittpti Mb- 

avarofe« 

'WCOA 2HD. 


KING'S COLLEGE 
LONDON 

AUc-JItVIBf 

AIM’IJ'IAN in ana Invliod for lh# 
no« ol AHt.HlVlKI In Iho. Llddoll 
llal-i cphuo fur .Military 
the uoiipoo Library, 
ouiu havo a guod lioiun 
Dfcrably In . hlatoiy. ft— - 
■uitia in archive administration 
oqirfvaiMit . utiaimcaiJoni. Rxoori- 
nnce of modern arclilvo* and a 
knowlodgo of recvM mllliary lit*- 
lory would be ortvanipBooUA. 

Bnlary within amlo CA.fl83 to 
P.7.7a t ner unnunt, pm* *>tSu nor 
annum London Allawanre, The 
i apnointmoiit w llkoly .to,, be rnoua 
In iho lower lixlf of ilia acato, 
tupcrannuallon bonom*. 

. Application foima .and, further 
oariicuiara rrom ilia Librarian iRw. 
UD7'J0i i , Klnfl'a Coiltflo London. 
8 Iran it WCSIR ^L3. lo whom com* 

S loiod application* ahould 
uri^d by 1 uoaday, I4lt\ Novombpr, 



PRIVATE PRESS AND 
. LIMITED EDITION 
. CATALOGUE— 

Tlic most comprehensive cacsiogue 
of those books in print ever com- 
piled. Primarily Brinish but some 
American, Austral tan and conti- 
nental. £2.50 for despatch within 
HJK, $6 for overseas, 

THE BASILISK PRESS— 32 England's Lone, Hamp- 
stead London NW3— Telephone 01-722 2142. Shop open 
9.30 — 5-30, ilx days per, week. ' 



CIIAIR OF ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY 

tm Fuchberdch 12 --A n gl l»ll k — 
dor • weal fail sc hen WIllieltiiB-Univgr- 
■iiat Mdnator lal att aofort dla 
, eiaoto olnos. 


or*i 




[eaaora 


ILLUSTRATED B06K8 
PRIVATE PRESSES 
THEATRE, & DRAMA 
CATS. 10 S IT 

SIDDELEY l liiAHH^NV -lTP., : ! 
Jf Clsrcnfti Sl./Caabildge Cjff IjV 


MERTHYR TYDFIL 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

ARTS OPPICBII . 


r lOlh Novambar. JV78. 

4 .... 

LOmDON BOtRiOUfflH OP 
WAL’KU.M PGRP6T . 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ' ' 

w C4?5l7 IO 'tA$^(yro 
SteT arV 


Ba!’*-' 

jjimti apcrelury. Tha 

;Lam«a, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 

COLLEGE , 

t DntvenK? U S l< fi>itdpji) 


fhf "netaon an 

-.siwi 1 


-v-JAhY 
«*!»■ 
... library • 
braiy loon. 


fflr EnoUecho Phllolonla wlcdcr 
xu .bteetrem . 

Dor uuhttntllgo aiohgwntmbw 


wiBionscnaii .inaun aiuuiii 

.SSlfilan,«lt U Wa7uh.,\«? 

schunfi nod Lohra vartrotrn. 
VoraiUhalning lal die HablUlatlon 
Oder aino verglolchburo quail flka- 

,- Hpwnrdbunnon nilt dan. Ub lichen 

. UnWnngen. iCebonalHur...vor7»lcliali 

: ge Urol netorenxon» warden bis >tim 
ga. drrl Refbrawni werdon Wa cum 

; -Bjujats 

prardbowo 3.- 4400 MUnater.- 


llNlVBHSITY OF OTAGO < 

Duncdht. Now ?ealana 
_ APPUC AT fON S are Invited Tor 

( ^.rtumass 


JAMBS KiRKUP : Zen : Contain. 

. lalMloRs.’* Now pDDtua and now 

S n ■ Zon Ihumos. £l,OCJ/»O.Ot 
,lao cauo u tana ui lipbX. road 

P.O. Box 2uS. ouka-Mlnamt, 
Osaka 343-vi. Japan. 


IF IT'S OUT-OF-PRINT 

Our mall-ardor wnrahoiraa hasf 
1QO.OOS, lilies In hlilary, aion- 
omlaa. polliloa and no/ltl 
affalra. Phono 0I-S7A 7254 ot 
writs (aa* plaaaa), Barnes ttlfib 
Strsol, -8W1S, ■ 

' . yti buy bdoha loo 
&|ngs.l8.4S, a tfarld-wlda service 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS. 


KHNHBTH N. W, PAM, A«lraMni- 
l«JU, iJtfd pnn out of mini l:boh- 
sail ora offor a reft imi'trul 



H“L“D?fl.w . .•aqh forinin^t 

TOO books. Soil-. 
i.caU acta, a and 
Pul vour n^nio 


Ss% 

on our piBlUi 


HqS&PfTH f^S 


...,i vttZ. 

a. and ..sayNiO-analulcpI.-— 

a&r r, “ a ' iru,,,,#r ’ 

-D HISTORV caUlDfruas uauajf 
. dll argus. A . - tf. Kail. jsO 
stalnaa Ril.. Twlclionhatn; Middx 


Contact 

im 

l^iuae 



; 'ApiJlcaUana, frdru Candlftloa 
areas or ptiiloiiotjhy wjH bo con- 
tJdcfod. though, brerofonce may bo 

fliuS'y t ' J acalfl 1 NZgS,aSfl-SLO.S30 
U&r annuRi- 


•“Wi 

In all 


1078, 


‘SrffiW : “ Mdntrt W 

■ fefixayrr- 



r 

. Ney^ Zoalind. - 


ary, 




jiUons -«1 «m on r3lM lOarb- 


all oiibSk BKE.i and on Oroacn,' 
, bt. . and sold. — Xorvo.- 6 DonRtnrk 
- HL^London WC2H 8LP. 0]-S30 

bO ok a on an anti archllrclura lit- 
THgl BRITISH DIARY. — A Second 

A JwwToP® ■ 

.MlpUti^lp^U i^ciwkj • con- 
nonj'^liiuG^^Uti njAls'^^ant 



oxliuni. 


Mwyu. 

.. T *11!' QrasqlHl Pomuohlip, l.fiep 
old- bQfnta tn each iwue, HampU 

■ aSvehW' 


rSfSSw W 4m ip-- 

S QHOPORH.— ivonlod. detatla or 
bki, .article*, UiMoa-or ronorti 
iBlcfnail and' tpohrmwU on tn*- 
-- -*■’ — Wrllo 

k Esfr 
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.rr.-r'i 
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